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Seventy=seventh Annual Meeting 


OF THE 
Minerican Wnstitute of Mnstruction 


Montreal, Canada 
JULY 1,2,3,4, 1907 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monday, July 1—High School Assembly Hall. 
8 to 10 p. m. 


Music under the direction of Mrs. S. Dunn. 
Be, TRE dasa cvwneevcodenens cca D’ Hardelot 
Miss GERTRUDE MILLER. 


Aria from “Herodiade.” “Vision Fugitive”.... 
OCP ee are eee Oe on Ce Massenet 
Mr. R. DuMBrILL. 


Duet, “I feel thy Angel Spirit”....Graben-Hoffman 
Miss G. MILLER AND Mr. R. DuMpBrILL. 


Accompanist, Miss Ethel Murphy. 


Invocation. 


Rev. Robert Johnston, D. D., Pastor American Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Addresses of Welcome. 
Wm. Peterson, LL. D., C. M. G, Principal McGill 
University. 
Rev. Herbert Symonds, D. D., Vicar of Christ Church 
Cathedral. 


4 Steen Wd 
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Addresses of Response. 


Hon. Walter E. Ranger, President American Institute 
of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 


George A. Walton, President of the American Institute 
of Instruction in 1882, and member since 1846, West 
Newton, Mass. 


John L. Alger, Principal Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt. 





Tuesday, July 2—High School Assembly Hall. 
g to 10:30 a. m. 


Aria from “Eli.” “Be thou Exalted”........ Costa 
Miss Auprey BENNETT. 
Piano Solo, Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2........ Chopin 


Miss C. H. SmitH. 
(Pupil of Mr. Septinius Fraser.) 


Four Aspirations of the True Teacher. 
Charles H. Keyes, Supervisor of Schools, Hartford, 
Conn. 
Educational Efforts for International Peace. 


Samuel T. Dutton, Professor of School Administration, 
Columbia University, New York City. 





Tuesday, July 2—High School Assembly Hall. 
8 to 10 p. m. 


Music under the direction of Mr. W. H. Jessop 


Song, “When the dew is on the rosebud”...... 


SF RR ee en nO Wilfred Saunderson 
Miss Heten C. MARSHALL. 


Song, “Les Deux Grenadiers”............ Schumann 
Mr. Wm. W. MarsBALL. 


Accompanist, Miss C. Murphy. 
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Common School Extension. 
Ossian Lang, Editor School Journal, New York City. 


Child Labor and the Relation of Premature Employ- 
ment to Education. 


Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary National Child Labor 
Committee, New York City. 





Wednesday, July 3—High School Assembly Hall. 
9 to 10:30 a. m. 


Meeting of the Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers of Quebec. President, Inspector J. W. Mc- 
Ouat, B. A., LaChute, Quebec. 


Music under the direction of Mr. A. H. Howell 


Seme, “The City Bonmtifed’... .....cccccsess Rodney 
Mrs. H. I. Turner. 


Song, Selected. 


Mrs. J. T. GEN. 
Invocation. 
Rev. J. A. Gordon, M. A., D. D., Pastor First Baptist 
Church. 


Educational System of the Province of Quebec. 
Rev. W. I. Shaw, LL. D., D. C. L., Chairman Protestant 
Committee of the Council of Public Instruction. 
The Macdonald College or Teacher Training in the 
Province of Quebec. 
Prof. J. W. Robertson, LL. D., C. M. G., Director of the 
Macdonald College. 
Quebec Method of Teaching French. 


H. H. Curtis, B. A., Director of French in the Public 
Schools of Montreal. 
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Wednesday, July 3—High School Assembly Hall. 
8 to 10 p. m. 


Piano Solo, “Volksleid” ..:.....:0.00. Mendelssohn 
Mr. ZENO CHAMPOUX. 
(Pupil of Mr. Septinius Fraser.) 


Song, “Come into the Garden, Maud”........ Balfe 
Mr. Ernest BULLEY. 
(Pupil of Mrs. S. Dunn.) 
I i aig Flegier 


Mr. J. BEAUCHAMP. 
(Pupil of Mr. W. H. Jessop.) 


NE ok cin cdldinace oepawan ee Greig 
Mr. ZENo CHAMPOUX. 


Accompanist, Miss C. Murphy. 


The Rustic Speech of the English Speaking People. 


Matthew H. Buckham, President of the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Some New Demands Which the Progress of Mankind 


Makes upon Education. 


William A. Mowry, President of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction 1880-1881, and member since 1851. 


Thursday, July 4—High School Assembly Hall. 
9 to 10:30 a. m. 


Aria from “Elijah.” “O rest in the Lord’.... 
[66k baldnee wi laadic kanes Winans eke Mendelssohn 
Miss Rogerta EL.iotr. 
(Pupil_of Mr. W. H. Jessop.) 
Piano Solos, a, “Murmuring Zephyrs”........ Jensen 
b, March in D flat........., Hollander 
Miss Jessie EAVES. 
(Pupil of Mr. Septinius Fraser.) 


Accompanist, Miss C. Murphy. 


Three Essential Factors in Administration. 


Hon. Henry C. Morrison, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Concord, N. H. 
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The Future of the Normal School. 


Charles S. Chapin, Principal Rhode Island State Nor- 
mal School, Providence, R. I. 





Thursday, July 4—High School Assembly Hall. 
8 to IO p. m. 


Bene, “Lowe, the. pedier” .....cccscccccss E. German 
Mrs. Stuart Hoare. 
Song, “On the Banks of Allan Water”........ Harn 


Mrs. Stuart Hoare. 
Accompanist, Miss C. Murphy. 


In the Interests of Peace. 
Rev. Rodney F. Johonnot, D. D., Oak Park, IIl. 





DEPARTMENT SESSIONS 


Department of Industrial Education 


President, Mason S. Stone, State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, Montpelier, Vt. 





Tuesday, July 2—Presbyterian College Hall. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


Manual Training in Secondary Education. 
Charles H. Spooner, President Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt. 
Culture and Utility in a College Curriculum. 
Howard Edwards, President Rhode Island College, 
Kingston, R. I. 
Address. 
Frank L. Greene, Editor The Messenger, St. Albans, Vt. 


Discussion opened by 
Hon. W. A. Weir, Minister of Public Works, P. Q. 
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Department of Patriotism and Internationalism 


President, Rev. RopNey F. JoHonnot, Oak Park, IIl. 


Tuesday, July 2—High School Assembly Hall. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


The New Internationalism. 


Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Chairman of Peace and Arbi- 
tration Department of the National Council of Wo- 
men, Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Part in the Peace Movement. 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Chairman Educational Com- 


mittee, Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Boston, 
Mass. 


Discussion. 


Opened by the Hon. Walter E. Ranger, Commissioner 
of Public Schools, Providence, R. I. 





Department of Home and School 


President, Mrs. Mary I. Woop, Bureau of Information, G. 
F. of W. C., Portsmouth, N. H 


Vice President, Mary L. Ferguson, President Montreal 
Women’s Club. 


Secrétary, Mabel S. Locke, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Sessions held under the auspices of the N. E. State Federa- 
tions of Women’s Clubs. 


Wednesday, July 3—High School Gymnasium, 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


General Topic: Home Rights and School Responsi- 
bilities. 


Teaching Patriotism. 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Boston, Mass. 
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Moral Training in the Public and High School. 
Rev. Hugh Pedley, M. A., Pastor Emmanuel Congrega- 
tional Church, Montreal. 
General Discussion. 


Dr. John Brittain, Macdonald College, St. Anne de Belle- 
vue. 





Thursday, July 4—High School Gymnasium. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


Some Connecting Links Between the Community and 
Its Schools. 
Hon. James J. Palmer, Supt. of Public Schools, Green- 
ville, Pa 
What the Home May Expect from the School. 
Mrs. F. H. Waycott, Montreal Woman’s Club. 


Discussion opened by 


Prof. J. W. Robertson, LL. D., C. M. G., Superintendent 
Macdonald College, St. Anne de Bellevue. 


General Discussion. 





Department of Commercial Education 


President, Cartos B. Exis, President New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ Association, and Director 
of Commercial Department, Technical High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Tuesday, July 3—Strathcona Hall. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 
What the High School Can Do and Should Do to 


Prepare Boys for Business Life. 


J. D. Barker, Superintendent of the Montreal Factory 
of the Sherwin-Williams Co. 





The Educational Value of Bookkeeping and Penman- 
ship. 
E. E. Kent, Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
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What the Small High School Can Offer in the Way of 
Commercial Training. 
J. W. MacDonald, Agent of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 
Commercial Geography: What Shall Be Taught, and 
How Shall It Be Taught? 


coe R. Allen, State Normal School, North Adams, 
ass. 





Department of Special Education 


Wednesday, July 3—Presbyterian College Hall. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


Juvenile Delinquency and the School Problems of 
To-day. 
J. Adams Puffer, formerly teacher in Putnam’s School 
for Boys, Gardner, Mass. Honorary Fellow in 
Clark University. 
Educational and Custodial Care of Mentally Defective 
Children. 
Homer Folks, Secretary State Charities Aid Society, 
New York City. 
Discussion opened by 
Gilbert E. Whittemore, Truant Officer, Providence, R. I. 





Department of Normal. Training 


President, CHarLes H. Morriti, Principal State Normal 
School, Randolph, Vt. 


o———_ 


Thursday, July 4—High School Assembly Hall. 
10:45 a. m. to 12:45 p. m. 


General Subject, Normal School Extension. 
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What Ought the Normal School to Do for the 
Training of Teachers While in Service. 
Edward D. Collins, Principal State Normal School, 
Johnson, Vt. , 
What Ought the Normal School to Do to Improve 
the High School? 


W. A. Baldwin, Principal State Normal School, Hyan- 
nis, Mass. 








i 
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BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS 





During the General Sessions the following business 
was transacted: 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 


At the morning session President Ranger appointed 
the following committees : 

On Nominations: John L. Alger, Saxton’s River, 
Vt.; Charles S. Chapin, Providence, R. I.; John R. 
Perkins, Danbury, Conn.; Albert F. Richardson, Cas- 
tine, Me.; Adella R. Goodrich, Wilmington, Mass. ; 
Carrol H. Drown, Milford, N. H. | 

On Resolutions: Alfred Bunker, Boston, Mass. ; 


_ Nathan L. Bishop, Norwich, Conn. ; John P. Reynolds, 


Bristol, R. I.; David B. Locke, Rutland, Vt. ; Frederick 


Martin, New Hampshire; John W. Foster, Eastport, 
Me.; Wellington Dixon, Montreal. 


THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


At the morning session Mr. Alvin F. Pease, Treas- 
urer, presented the financial report of the New Haven 
meeting showing a balance in the treasury of $2,184.21. 

This report had been approved by the Auditing 
Committee, and was accepted and adopted. 


Mr. John L. Alger presented the following report 
for the Committee on Nominations: 
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OFFICERS FOR 1907-8. 


PrestipeENt—Henry C. Morrison, Concord, N. H. 
Vice-PresipENT—Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass. 
SEcRETARY—Edwin C. Andrews, Ansonia, Conn. 
TREASURER—Allison E. Tuttle, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Ass’t. SECRETARY—Wendell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 
ASSISTANT TREASURER—Carlos B. Ellis, Springfield, Mass. 


STATE VIcE-PrESIDENTS—Maine: George C. Purington, Far- 
mington; W. E. Russell, Gorham; Payson Smith, Au- 
burn. New Hampshire: Charles W. Bickford, Man- 
chester; H. H. Horne, Hanover; Ernest L. Silver, 
Portsmouth. Vermont: John L. Alger, Saxton’s 
River; Clarence H. Dempsey, St. Johnsbury; A. A. 
Kempton, Bakersfield. Massachusetts: George I. Al- 
drich, Brookline; Lyman R. Allen, North Adams; Clar- 
ence A. Brodeur, Westfield. Rhode Island: William H. 
Holmes, Jr., Westerly; Herbert W. Lull, Newport; 
Horatio B. Knox, Providence. Connecticut: Nathan L. 
Bishop, Norwich; Charles H. Judd, New Haven; Willis 
I. Twitchell, Hartford. New York: Thomas M. Bal- 
liet, New York City; Andrew W. Edson, New York 
City; Mary S. Snow, Brooklyn. 


Ex-PRESIDENT COUNSELLORS—John Kneeland, Roxbury, 
Mass.; Thomas W. Bicknell, Providence, R. I.; Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass.; George A. Walton, 
West Newton, Mass.; Homer B. Sprague, Newton, 
Mass.; J. Milton Hall, Providence, R. I.; Ray Greene 
Huling, Cambridge, Mass.; George H. Martin, Lynn, 
Mass.; William W. Stetson, Auburn, Me.; Charles W. 
Parmenter, Cambridge, Mass.; Albert E. Winship, 
Somerville, Mass.; George E. Church, Providence, R. 
I.; Mason S. Stone, Montpelier, Vt.; Willam F. Brad- 
bury, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles H. Keyes, Hartford, 
Conn.; Walter E. Ranger, Providence, R. I. 


CouNSELLoRS—Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn.; Walter 
B. Jacobs, Providence, R. I.; C. H. Morrell, Randolph 
Centre, Vt.; Charles S. Chapin, Providence, R. I.; E. 
R. Woodbury, Saco, Me.; James E. Klock, Plymouth, 
N. H.; Sarah Dyer Barnes, Providence, R. I.: Alice 
E. Reynolds, New Haven, Conn.; Kate E. Terrill, Mont- 
pelier, Vt.; Elizabeth J. Cairns, Hartford, Conn.; Eliza- 
beth Sheppard, Nashua, N. H.; David W. Hoyt, Provi- 

dence, R. I.; Alvin F. Pease, Malden, Mass.; William 

C. Crawford, Boston, Mass. 
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V oted:—That the report of the Committee on Nomi- 
nations be accepted, and that the Assistant Secretary 
cast a ballot of one for the officers as reported. 

This was done, and the nominees were declared 
elected. 


Mr. Albert Bunker presented the following for the 
Committee on Resolutions : 


The American Institute of Instruction now closing its 
seventy-seventh annual meeting at Montreal, desires by ap- 
propriate resolutions to express its grateful appreciation of 
the services and courtesies of which it has been the re- 
cipient and some of the principles for which it stands, and 
to this end it is. 


Resolved, That our heartiest thanks are hereby tendered 
to the Chairman and members of the various local commit- 
tees, and especially to their very efficient Corresponding Sec- 
retary, for their untiring labors in preparation for, and dur- 
ing the continuance of our meetings and the many courtesies 
received at their hands, which have contributed so much to 
the success of this occasion, without which, indeed, success 
would have been impossible; to the Protestant Board of 
School Commissioners of Montreal, and the governing bodies 
of Presbyterian College, Diocesan College and McGill Uni- 
versity for their generous placing at our service their various 
buildings and halls for our gatherings; to the Provincial As- 
sociation of Protestant teachers for the very enjoyable re- 
ception at Strathcona Hall, and to the Trustees of the Mac- 
Donald Agricultural College for the pleasant and instructive 
trip to this institution, and to all other persons or societies 
in Montreal, who have aided to make our visit to this beau- 
tiful city so delightful. 


Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby ten- 
dered to the various railroad corporations and steamer lines 
for reduced rates of transportation and excursion facilities. 


Resolved, That we are under especial obligations to our 
speakers who have so ably instructed, and entertained us 
and stimulated us to higher ideals and greater enthusiasm 
in our work. 


Resolved, That we hereby convey to the various ladies 
and gentlemen of the musical profession who have delighted 
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us by their singing and piano performances our sincerest 
thanks, for their substantial contribution to our enjoyment. 


Resolved, That to our retiring President and to the 
others officers of the Insttute, some of whom for years, and 
all without pay, have given hours, days, weeks, and months 
of time, thought and labor to the preparation and arrange- 
ments for these meetings, we are under obligations which 
few members appreciate, and which we would now renewed- 
ly acknowledge. 


Resolved, That in accordance with the Report of the 
Committee for the Promotion of International Peace, ap- 
pointed at our meeting in 1906, the American Institute 
of Instruction requests its Executive Committee to take ac- 
tion during the coming year to disseminate the sentiments of 
International Peace among the teachers of New England by 
selecting and recommending proper literature, providing 
speakers to present the subject at educational gatherings, co- 
operating with similar bodies in our own and foreign lands, 
and, in general, to further the adoption of peace principles 
in our schools, and that they be requested to continue at 
future meetings our new “Department of Patriotism and In- 
ternationalism.” 


Resolved, That we adopt and request our Executive Com- 
mittee to cable to the American representative at the Inter- 
national Peace Conference now in session at La Hague—the 
following message: 

“The American Institute of Instruction now meeting at 
Montreal urges the consideration of the full Interparliamen- 
tary Union program, especially the Limitation of Arma- 
ments.” 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction ap- 
proves the project already formulated by some hundreds of 
the learned societies of the world, commending to the In- 
ternational Association of Academies the choice of some In- 
ternational Auxiliary language. 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruction 
heartily commends the objects and efforts of “The Daniel 
Webster Birthplace Association,’ and “The International 
Longfellow Society” to preserve the birthplaces of America’s 
greatest orator and her best beloved poet. 


V oted :—That the report be accepted and adopted. 
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The following were elected to active membership : 


Alice J. Griggs, Sherbrooke, Que. 
D. B. Locke, Rutland, Vt. 
E. U. Goodline, Haydenville, Mass. 
John P. Reynolds, Bristol, R. I. 
Mrs. M. L. Y. White, Presque Isle, Me. 


Lyman R. Allen, North Adams, Mass. 
Sam Lorenzo Merriman, Presque Isle, Me. 


Arthur C. Jackson, Damariscotta, Me. 
Howard Edwards, Kingston, R. I. 


Edward B. Sellew, New Haven, Conn. 
A. D. Lacroix, Plateau Avenue, Montreal, Que. 


J. H. Hunter, North Hatley, Que. 
Charles T. C. Whitcomb, Brockton, Mass. 


Maude A. Kirkland, High School, Montreal, Que. 


V oted :—That the Secretary send a copy of the cable- 
gram sent to the Peace Conference at The Hague to 
the National Education Association to be in session at 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 8-12, 1907. 

After the address of the evening, Dr. Mowry con- 
ducted the President-elect, Hon. Henry C. Morrison, 
to the front of the platform, where the retiring Presi- 
dent, Hon. Walter E. Ranger, presented him with the 
gavel, and introduced him to the audience. Mr. Mor- 
rison thanked the Institute for the honor conferred 
upon him and pledged his best efforts to the success 
of the American Institute of Instruction. 

At the close of the evening session a meeting of the 
newly-elected Board of Directors was held. President 
Morrison presided. The Secretary stated that the 
object of the meeting was: 

To appoint a Committee of Arrangements for the 
meeting of 1908. 

To take some action on the printing of the Book of 
Proceedings. 

Voted:—That the President, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, the Assistant Secretary, and the Assistant 
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Treasurer constitute the Committee of Arrangements 
for the meeting of 1908. 

V oted:—That the time and place of the meeting of 
1908 be postponed to a meeting to be called by the 
President early in the fall. 

Voted:—That a Book of Proceedings be published 
and distributed to the active members, and that the 
President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer constitute 
a committee for this purpose. 

EDWIN C. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


YEAR 1907. 


Dr. 
i in cine hikennekineens $2,184.21 
EE EE OT 1,128.00 
I Ta cae deta ees et naw e O4 OES heen WK 248.75 
$3,560.96 
CR. 
aint ee en aidniweiee $ 492.83 
Express and postage............. 83.54 
Expense of administration........ 518.43 
Expense of speakers.............. 217.85 
ee 69.35 
ENS ee eee 16.23 
I Sei aA yh kh 5 oe ee Wa 34.20 
I ola i cishia wind ieecn se 94.21 
patance Oct. 10, 1907............ 2,034.32 


———— $3,560.96 














Members of the 
American Institute of Instruction 





Honorary Members 


Ce BNE Di gas enna vacenses New Britain, Conn. 
8 EA ae eee ne Newton, Mass. 


Permanent Members 


In order of service as Presidents. 
By Constitutional provision all ex-Presidents are Permanent Members. 


NE ERSTE CE a Tadeak Roxbury, Mass. 
ee Providence, R. I. 
RI, WN Phin bisiewie ve ceesessceseace Hyde Park, Mass. 
No nics ew'ngeewine en West Newton, Mass. 
I To iis oa cee h eaea weno vines Cambridge, Mass. 
i ie anne Wie wil Providence, R. I. 
ee Cambridge, Mass. 
Bees, Bees, Greeme Bio... cic ccccensewses Lynn, Mass. 
SS ESS err Auburn, Me. 
Pasmenter, Charies W.......0ccccccccscss Cambridge, Mass. 
ls owcaws'sddeounaanewl Somerville, Mass. 
ES TPP EPCOT CEP TOT ET Providence, R. I. 
SS Montpelier, Vt. 
TET Seer Cambridge, Mass. 
I ae ante aa pcsegweicewnee Hartford, Conn. 
a Providence, R. I. 


Active Members 


Members are requested to notify the Secretary of errors or omiSsions. 
MAINE. 
ee ee Auburn 
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RE ON Pe Te Lewiston 
ES EE Damariscotta 
SS EEC Presque Isle 
ESSE TET TE Auburn 
ES REET RENE ET EE Farmington 
i i cece bbe Castine 
ee eka in cncewewanee seb emae medion Hebron 
CS EE ee Ee Gorham 
EEE Te Lewiston 
TS ee Presque Isle 


EEE oe ee Portsmouth 
EE ee ee Claremont 
ES TE EE Newmarket 
ES Plymouth 
oS i rer Concord 
es ow u sn apeneban eke Rochester 
Te ee ence cc eemebiw teint Portsmouth 
Ti etic chek ahem naberebenbeil Littleton 
ik tenons phacmeeasenweeneae Pembroke 
VERMONT. 
ST Ee Saxtons River 
ins cchie nave eeeeewkwdasinn Saxtons River 
EET eee Morrisville 
EE POLE RE TT TS Fairfax 
ESS ET OT St. Johnsbury 
SEILER RT Wallingford 
EE SE SS ee ne ee Saxtons River 
Nee i alls ele Rutland 
ot as ec mbingeenun Bellows Falls 
ee ee a chia id ie eel Randolph Center 
eee caw eunenns mewn eben ee Randolph 
oti ela ee ee Burlington 
rr re ec cw hiceduedeeemenwin Brattleboro 


SATE A ET Te Bellows Fails 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
icc sii is a eis iene nig enue North Adams 
Amtvows, Mira. Pammie FF... .cccccccscccccccccccetas Boston 
EE ee East Weymouth 
Barnes, Thomas H.............. 773 Broadway, So. Boston 
oa sea ce en nimi bi meena eee Cambridge 
I A a a cel lee ccna a Melrose 
iit occu beceshensenenaens West Medford 
I SN, i cig wee knenwemunes Westfield 
er 27 Juniper St., Roxbury 
ok ke we hceaboneens 22 Chestnut St., Dedham 
Ed ak pc euinmaekekedines ep ean cinee Easthampton 
ee ceil eerie Gin eemahicell Leominster 
ee ey ae eee Ashburnham 
a la dees dc Oe et eR Newtonville 
EEE TT PE SET Roxbury 
SS EERE ET Fall River 
EEC Eee e rrr Andover 
RE eer rere ss isiniinlehinateaatbiaeiaiiaale Fitchburg 
ELIE ME TH TTT Lowell 
ET OE OR Cambridge 
ae ey Springfield 
SS ER AE ee oe ere Haydenville 
SEE pe eens Cerner . Springfield 
Rika oc aamant a waarmee kere ie Westfield 
EE ee eee New Bedford 
ee ca cae Cdinne SARK EROS Wellesley 
eke hidknipannionneetens East Taunton 
I STs ins cenindsekecepibnkeekacn eens Lynn 
nian cb iene eunChananiee Worcester 
OE ee ee eee er ere rrr Milton 
in eee tae neneewwe Holden 
cca kndwkenesoncedeckebecneasneenenon Boston 
I NR Me wes encedeseteeedewcaueee Boston 
i CD on snk ones nis eaneaseenaeee Springfield 
McDonald, James R........... 254 Washington St., Boston 
Deermemeee, Bere: Bite A. Bh... .ccccvcsecvees West Medford 
re ane rr ae Boston 


i Nos hawale a badvb ae Raa 
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Parker, Walter S 

Pease, Alvin F 

Perkins, John W 

Putnam, Walter L 

Rugg, George Princeton 
Smith, Arthur W ..... Adams 
Tetlow, John Boston 
as cn cab anew ahah bite Kee ween Worcester 
rr vc eeebeudeseetecee Gan Leominster 
Wheelock, Lucy Boston 
Whitcomb, Arthur K Lowell 
Whitcomb, C. T. C 

Whitney, Frank W 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Barnes, Sarah Dyer Providence 
Eddy, William H 666 Angell St., Providence 
Edwards, Howard Kingston 
Hoyt, David W Providence 
Jacobs, Walter B Providence 
Kingsley, Nathan G 

Lull, H. W 


Woonsocket 
Mowry, Wendell A Central Falls 
Peck, William T Providence 
Reynolds, John P... Bristol 
Small, Walter H Providence 
Sweeney, Ella L Providence 
Whittemore, Gilbert E Providence 


CONNECTICUT. 


Akers, Winfred C 
Andrews, Edwin C 
Beede, F. H 
Bishop, Nathan L 
Cairns, Elizabeth J 
Eaton, Frank W 
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Engel, Minnie O Hartford 
Graves, S. Yew Haven 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 


Adopted August, 1879, as a substitute for the older one, 
and amended July, 1886, July, 1892. July, 1898, and July, 1906. 





PREAMBLE. 


We, whose names are hereunto subjoined, pledging 
our zealous efforts to promote the cause of popular 
education, agree to adopt the following Constitution. 


ARTICLE I.—Name. 


The society shall be known by the title of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 


ARTICLE II.—Mempsers. 


1. The members of the Institute shall be divided 
into four classes, styled active, associate, permanent 
and honorary. 

2. Any person interested in the cause of education 
and recommended by the Committee on Membership 
may become an active member by a major vote of the © 
members present and voting at any regular meeting. 

3. Only active members shall be empowered to 
vote and hold office. 

4. Any active member who shall for the period of 
one year neglect to pay the annual assessment, shall 
by such neglect forfeit his membership. 
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5. Any person of good moral character may become 
an associate member for the current year by paying 
the annual assessment. 

6. Permanent Members shall consist of all ex- 
Presidents of the Institute. 

7. Honorary members may be elected by the Insti- 
tute on recommendation of two-thirds of the Directors 
present at any stated meeting of the Board. 


ARTICLE III.—MEErI1nGs. 


1. The Annual Meeting shall be held at such time 
and place as the Board of Directors shall appoint. 

2. Special meetings may be called by the Direc- 
tors. 

3. Due notice of the meetings of the Institute shall 
be given in the public journals. 


ARTICLE IV.—Orricers. 


1. The officers of the Institute shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, 
a Treasurer, an Assistant Treasurer, Permanent Mem- 
bers and twelve Counsellors, all of whom shall consti- 
tute a Board of Directors. 

2. The officers, except the Permanent Members, 
shall be elected annually by ballot and shall continue 
in office till their successors shall be chosen. 


ARTICLE V.—DutTIES oF OFFICERs. 


1. The Secretary shall give notice of all meetings 
of the Institute and of the Board of Directors, and 
shall keep a record of their transactions. 
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2.- The Treasurer shall collect and receive all 
moneys of the Institute, and shall render an accurate 
statement of his receipts and payments annually, and 
whenever called upon by the Board of Directors, to 
whom he shall give such bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of his duty as they shall require. He shall 
make no payment except by the order of the Finance 
Committee of the Board. 

3. The Board of Directors shall devise and carry 
into execution such measures as may promote the 
general interests of the Institute, shall have charge 
of the property of the Institute, shall be authorized to 
publish its proceedings and such papers relating to 
education as may seem to them desirable. They shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in their Board, from 
members of the Institute, and make By-Laws for its 
government. They shall have power to vote an annual 
assessment of one dollar upon the members, except 
honorary members, and to remit the payment thereof, 
when in their judgment it may seem wise to do so. 
They shall annually elect the following standing com- 
mittees : 

(1) A committee of six, who with the President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer, shall constitute the Commit- 
tee on Membership, whose duty it shall be to report 
to the Institute from time to time the names of such 
persons as they may recommend for Membership. 

(2) A committee of three on Finance, whose duty 
it shall be to audit the accounts of the Treasurer, and 
under the control of the Board of Directors, to draw 
orders on the Treasurer for the payment of charges 
against the Institute. 

(3) A committee of three on Necrology. 
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4. Stated meetings of the Board shall be held on 
the first Saturday in January and on the first day of 
the Annual Meeting of the Institute. 


ARTICLE VI.—By-Laws anp AMENDMENTS. 


1. By-Laws not repugnant to this Constitution may 
be adopted at any regular meeting. 

2. This Constitution may be altered or amended 
by a vote of two-thirds of the members present at the 
Annual Meeting, provided two-thirds of the Directors 
present at the stated meeting shall agree to recom- 
mend the proposed alteration or amendment. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. At all meetings of the Board of Directors, seven 
members shall be necessary to constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Secretary, on appli- 
cation of any two Directors, to call special meetings 
of the Board at such time and place as the President 
may appoint. 

3. Before each Annual Meeting the Treasurer shall 
have printed certificates of membership, numbered 
consecutively from one upward. These certificates 
shall be attached to stubs having the corresponding 
numbers printed thereon. The book of stubs left after 
the certificates of membership are detached therefrom 
shall form a part of the Treasurer’s account, to be 
delivered to the Finance Committee, for the purpose of 
auditing the accounts of the Institute. 

















ADDRESSES 


At the Seventy-seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Instruction, Montreal, 
Canada, July 1-4, 1907. 





GENERAL SESSIONS 





A cordial welcome to the American Institute of 
Instruction was given by Mr. William Peterson, LL. 
D., C. M. G., Principal of McGill University, and by 
Rev. Herbert Symonds, D. D., Vicar of Christ Church 
Cathedral. Appropriate responses were made by Presi- 
dent Ranger, Mr. George A. Walton and Mr. John L. 
Alger. 

Mr. Walton’s address contains so much of the early 
history of the Institute that it is given in full. 





MR. WALTON’S RESPONSE. 


Gentlemen: As an early member of the American 
Institute of Instruction, I am privileged to respond in 
her behalf to your cordial welcome to the Dominion, 
and to the hospitalities of this highly reputed, pros- 
perous and beautiful city. 

The American Institute is not an entire stranger in 
the Dominion of Canada. Our experience at Halifax 
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and our earlier experience in Montreal assure us of 
a royal entertainment, an assurance to which your 
words have set the seal. In accepting your hospitality 
we may express the hope that our proceedings and 
the mingling of yours with ours will be a contribution 
to the cause for which the Institute exists, as well to 
vourselves as to us who bring the Institute to you,— 
that it will prove a blessing alike to those who give 
and to them that take. All your people will be as 
heartily welcomed to the entertainment we offer as we 
to yours. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The American Institute was the pioneer educational 
institution of its kind in America, if not in the world. 
It had its birth in 1830. Its first seven meetings were 
held in Boston, the heart of New England. Its pur- 
pose was to affect the educational interests of New 
England. From the first it enrolled members from 
states outside New England, hence it took the name 
“ American.” 

Its founders and supporters were scholars, philan- 
thropists and statesmen. Francis Wayland, president 
of Brown University, was its first president. He was 
succeeded by Hon. William B. Calhoun, of Springfield, 
who held the office for several years. Among those 
who took an active interest in its early meetings were 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, James G. Carter, Reverends 
Chas. Brooks, John Pierpont, LymanBeecher, Samuel 
J. May, His Excellency Edward Everett, Hon. Horace 
Mann, Jacob Abbott, Hon. Stephen C. Phillips, Prof. 
Wm. Russell, James Walker, Benjamin Greenleaf, 
Gideon F. Thayer, Gen. Henry K. Oliver and George 
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B. Emerson, the last four of whom were distinguished 
teachers of private schools. 


SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INSTITUTE. 


The Institute was formed at a time when, as another 
has said, “the schools of New England were at low 
water mark.” The curriculum of studies was vir- 
tually limited to the “three R’s ’’; the instruction con- 
sisted of memoriter recitations. The discipline was 
repressive with frequent resort to the rod and various 
bodily inflictions. Private schools were in the ascend- 
ant, most of those of higher grades were attended by 
boys ; there were few schools of this class for girls. 

During the first seven years of its existence the 
Institute created a popular sentiment in favor of free 
public schools based on the rights of the child and the 
needs of the state. This sentiment could be met only 
by the training of teachers in seminaries established 
and maintained by the state for this special purpose,— 
a condition which demanded State Boards of Educa- 
tion with state officials to administer the schools. 
Agitation for these seven years, in which the members 
of the Institute were active workers, secured for Mas- 
sachusetts a State Board of Education, consisting of 
distinguished citizens, serving without pay, and a 
Secretary who was a salaried officer. That officer, the 
first Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, was the Hon, Horace Mann, a distinguished 
lawyer, and at the time of his appointment, president 
of the State Senate. 

With what ability and eminent success he discharged 
the duties of the office is known to every educator. He 
made for himself and the schools of his commonwealth 
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a reputation which is world wide. Normal Schools 
were established and equipped and put upon a solid 
foundation during his administration and fully vindi- 
cated all that was claimed for them. Other states 
almost immediately followed the lead of Massachu- 
setts. 

The three score and ten years that have elapsed since 
1837 have witnessed a steady advance in unifying and 
improving our school system. The classification and 
grading of elementary schools, the establishment of 
special schools for defective classes and the means 
recently devised for meeting the needs of children 
of varying capacities and attainments are among the 
advances made during this period. A great advance 
has been made in our school attendance; this is com- 
pulsory within certain age limits throughout New 
England. 

The changes made in the curriculum and in the art 
and science of teaching, are fully abreast of the 
advances in others of the arts and sciences. A theory 
in education has been evolved and is in practical opera- 
tion in New England towns and cities. There is to-day 
in thousands of schools, a rational procedure in child 
training, in mental, physical and moral culture. Draw- 
ing and music, physical and manual training, quite 
unknown in public schools at the earlier day, now rank 
with reading, writing and arithmetic as essentials in 
the curriculum, while the Kindergarten is a part of 
many, if not most, of the city school systems. The 
free public library is more or less systematically cor- 
related with the public school. In one of the New 
England states a monthly bulletin containing lists of 
books recommended for children, students and teach- 
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ers, is published and sent to the schools by the State 
Board of Education. 

While it is true that religious dogmas are not per- 
mitted to be taught in New England public schools, 
it would be difficult to find a teacher in the schools 
who is not highly moral. And it would be as difficult, 
I believe, to find one ‘who is not animated by principles 
fundamental to the Christian religion. 

The child is no longer subordinated to the school nor 
subject to inhuman treatment in it. 

The former magisterial authority dominant in the 
schools when this Institute was formed, has given place 
to that rational exercise of power which results from 
those attributes we call divine, wisdom and goodness. 
These attributes, divine so far as they can be in human 
nature, animate, I am sure, the great body of our 
teachers. If religion and morals are not in the cur- 
riculum, the atmosphere of the schools is highly moral 
and practically religious. 

In all the advances made in education during three- 
quarters of a century, the American Institute has been 
an active force, hospitably entertaining every forward 
movement, never retarding one. These, its annual 
volumes attest to every reader. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Most of the meetings of the Institute for its first 
47 years were held in the cities and large towns of 
New England. As with the present educational move- 
ment in the mother country, so it has sometimes been 
with measures discussed in the American Institute; 
the people were in the van, the teachers were not heard 
from till later. 
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The Institute did not fully enlist the active co-opera- 
tion of teachers until the 48th year of its existence, 
when the plan was adopted of holding the meetings in 
places of special interest for teachers to visit and 
making the payment of a small fee for membership 
the condition for securing a low rate for travel. Since 
the adoption of this plan the annual meetings have 
been held several times in the White Mountains with 
excursions to Montreal, Quebec, and the Saguenay ; 
at Saratoga with trips to Niagara, Lake George and 
the Adirondacks; at St. Albans with excursions on 
Champlain, and to Au Sable; at Mt. Desert and Hali- 
fax with trips through Acadia, in Montreal with trips 
everywhere. 

This policy, while it has attracted, has doubtless 
broadened the teachers. Their geography becomes 
something more than a picture map. Their horizon 
is something more than the outline of the school-room ; 
it bounds vast stretches of meadow, woodlands, hills, 
mountains and valleys,—of lake, river and ocean. 

It is in pursuance of this policy that the American 
Institute has accepted your invitation to hold its 77th 
annual meeting in this gem of a city set in this valley 
of verdure within and along its majestic river, in the 
highway of travel circling the globe. 

The “ States” at one time contended for a boundary 
line of “54.40” between our western territory and 
yours, but you brought us down to “49.” It was 
just, moreover it was well for you and for us. Access 
to the Pacific through the Straits de Fuca was the 
lure needed to unite ocean to ocean with bonds of 
steel, to build your 600 miles of railway through the 
sublime scenery of the Rockies. 

Our members are here to see this, and other achieve- 
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ments, as well those of man as those of nature. They 
will make trips to your parks and around and up your 
mountain ; they will visit your Cathedral and churches, 
your Monasteries, Museums and markets, and they 
will go up, come down, and go down your magnificent 
river, which carries to the ocean, it is said, more 
water than the Hudson, and the Mississippi, the 
“Father of Waters.” They will see St. John’s, 
Chicoutimi and the Saguenay, Montmorenci, the Thou- 
sand Islands, the Rapids, Niagara and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

They will see abiding together ancient France and 
young Canada. They will learn some lessons from 
your history. They may discover that the loss to the 
crown of her 13 colonies helped to make others of 
her dependencies, though under a monarch, among the 
freest people in the world. They may discover what 
monarchs and school-masters have found it a hard 
lesson to learn, that the greater the freedom granted a 
people fitted to avail themselves of it, under whatever 
government, the more patriotic and loyal the people are. 

But we expect to learn something besides geography, 
and history and civil polity during our visit. We have 
some problems in education old to you that are com- 
paratively new to us. We have schools that are half 
French, half English in speech. How to teach children 
of different tongues to use a common language and 
learn through it, you must know. We want to learn 
your way. With us as with you the problem involves 
not two but many tongues, and with the unifying of 
speech is the greater task, the unifying of races, the 
Americanizing of all the dwellers upon the earth. 
Other more common problems affecting the Provinces 
and the States we can profitably consider together. To 
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this end the united meeting with the Provincial asso- 
ciation is most welcome. 

Completeness and unity in our systems of instruc- 
tion demand consideration with us as with you. 
Primary schools everywhere and secondary schools in 
a great part of New England are accessible and free 
to all. The same thing should be true of the Superior 
Schools, the College and University. The demand is 
met to some extent in our Agricultural Colleges, and 
elsewhere by scholarships and other benefactions. But 
why limit state support to the secondary school? Is 
it because a citizen with superior education is of less 
value to the state than a citizen with an elementary 
or secondary education? Nobody claims it. Is it be- 
cause the supply of citizens of superior education ex- 
ceeds the demand? There is no excess. There never 
can be. There is many a youth who would avail him- 
self of the four years of training in a college or tech- 
nical school, if it were proffered by the state, who will 
not ask it from indigence. There is many a parent who 
is debarred by the $600 or $800 of tuition from incur- 
ring the other expenses incident to a superior education 
for his son or daughter. And certainly it would seem, 
if a young person is willing to give four years of his 
time, and the parent to give him support during the 
four years, the state could well afford to pay the 
tuition. The state university is the pride of our west- 
ern states. 

A humorous poet of ours has said, there are two 
things that have perpetual youth, one is a tree, the 
other is truth. The two things the American Institute 
has always stood for are truth and knowledge, call 
the latter a tree if you please. 
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I shall leave to the member who follows me to say 
what the future of the Institute shall be, but for myself, 
I can see that the States and the Dominion of Canada, 
as already suggested, have probiems we can profitably 
study together. Our name is not New England, it is 
not National, it is American. We believe in free trade 
and reciprocity in every common good. We thank 
you, gentlemen, sincerely for your words of welcome. 





FOUR ASPIRATIONS 
‘OF THE TRUE TEACHER. 


CHARLES H. KEYES, 
SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


I. The live and growing teacher is first of all a 
learner. He knows that excellence of life as a whole 
comes from endeavor to be excellent in the present duty 
or exercise. He knows, other conditions being equal, 
that strong scholarship makes for strong character, and 
his boys and girls, for whom the chief end of genuine 
education is desired, must be early impressed with high 
ideals of substantial scholarship. To learn is to come 
into the right contact with one who learns. The power 
to study effectively is gained only by working with one 
who not only knows how to study, but is actually prac- 
ticing the art he would impart. So every true teacher 
must constantly cherish the aspirations for more com- 
plete scholarship. To add to one’s academic equipment 
year by year is essential to life and growth as a 
teacher. No matter what has been the training prelim- 
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inary to entering upon the work, he who expects to be 
a live teacher must keep up his own student life. The 
learning mind is the only flame from which the learn- 
er’s torch can always be lighted. School will be kept 
by those whose education has been finished, but the 
mind and heart of youth will never be fired at the altar 
before which the lamp of learning is not kept lighted. 

The young teacher reflecting upon this thought may 
ask the question, ‘* What shall I study?” There are 
three guiding answers to this inquiry. First, study the 
subject in which you are already best grounded. Or,_ 
second, study a subject, deficiency in which has ham- 
pered you in your work. You may thus eliminate what 
may else be an insurmountable obstacle to progress in 
your profession. Or, third, study any subject in which 
you have an interest strong enough to drive you for a 
series of years, remembering that power comes from 
strenuous and protracted endeavor in a limited field. 
Learn much of one subject rather than a little of many 
subjects. It will not always be true that the wisest 
choice must fall upon a subject you are called upon to 
teach in your own school. 

II. As a second necessary aspiration of the true 
teacher, I name mastery of the science and art of 
teaching. The day is not far distant when communi- 
ties will exact and teachers will meet this requirement 
tor elementary schools. Normal schools have neces- 
sarily accepted this doctrine as a fundamental plank in 
their platform, and a possible majority of their teachers 
accept it as a guiding principle of professional life. 

Teachers of elementary schools and high schools will 
be the readier to apprehend the vital necessity of this, 
when the colleges recognize and admit their large 
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responsibility for the continuance of the conditions 
under which our schools now suffer. Because of the 
attitude of the colleges high schools defend their own 
malpractice by saying that the colleges will not furnish 
them teachers trained in the science and art of teach- 
ing—that teachers are recommended to them by college 
presidents and professors on the basis of scholarship 
alone. On the other hand it may well be questioned 
whether the demand of the secondary school is not at 
fault. Professor Hanus of Harvard University re- 
cently told our New England superintendents’ conven- 
tion that whenever these superintendents actually 
demanded teachers trained in the science and art of 
teaching, Harvard University would do its part to 
answer their demand. Is it not true that in the face 
of such a demand, the colleges would have no choice, 
and the day would speedily be upon us when every- 
where teachers would cherish this second aspiration 
of the true teacher. 

III. As the third aspiration of the true teacher, I 
place the continuous cultivation of the health that 
keeps the heart young. Few callings in which edu- 
cated men and women are engaged make such strenu- 
ous demands upon physical powers and such serious 
inroads upon health as does that of the teacher. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the service rendered by teachers 
in the elementary schools. 

The conscientious teacher is for every moment of 
the school day compelled to be at the high pitch of 
attention. She must strive to be conscious of the 
mental attitude of every pupil in her class. She feels 
their every mood and sentiment. For her there is no 
minute of the school day in which she is relieved from 
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this nervous tension. Is it any wonder that teachers 
break down and wear out? Is it so strange that so 
many elementary school teachers grow two years older 
every twelve months? 

Now the ideal school is a place where pupils work 
hard in an atmosphere of happiness at things well 
worth while for youth. No one learns much that is 
worth the price in an atmosphere of chronic ugliness. 
“ As the teacher, so the school is.” Only the orderly, 
cheerful, industrious teacher will have an orderly, 
cheerful, industrious school. 

The teacher who would preserve her usefulness and 
keep herself from degenerating into the character of 
that faithful day laborer, the school keeper, or of that 
intolerable nagging nuisance, the task mistress, must 
persistently cultivate her own health. She must do it 
because it means more perfect service to humanity. 
The lake and the river still invite us in summer and 
in winter; so do the meadow and the hill. We have 
the garden as well as the gymnasium, the horse as well 
as the golf club, the summer on the farm as well as 
at the fashionable hotel. Vacation is the opportunity 
for the teacher to remember what is due a wholesome, 
human young woman, as well as what is due the ambi- 
tious scholar. Fidelity to this third aspiration of the 
true teacher is the only thing that will make our devo- 
tion to the first and second count for much. 

IV. As the fourth and last necessary aspiration of 
the true teacher, I name the duty to increase her social 
and spiritual influence. The school exists after all for 
more than scholarship and health and good cheer. Its 
best instruction is never the outcome of formal lessons 
nor of occasional exhortations. Its largest contribu- 
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tions are to the conduct and character of the young. 
In a word true teaching is but communicating to her 
pupils the best that is in herself. Politeness and patriot- 
ism, courtesy and charity, respect and reverence, hon- 
esty and honor, truth and trustfulness,—all these are 
gained by the boys and girls, not through what the 
teacher teaches, but through what she is. 

Since she must be a source of such inspiration, she 
needs to renew the current of her own life by regular 
contact with the best individuals and organizations in 
the social life of her community. It is not enough 
that she meet the minister, and the doctor, and the 
other school teachers, that she is occasionally active 
in the Sunday school, or the literary society, or the 
sewing circle. She needs, without neglect of other 
ambitions, to strengthen and refine herself by contact 
with the men and women about her who are of most 
social worth. She may well be a better teacher by 
giving some time to activities that appeal to fine women 
rather than simply to teachers. Thus and thus only 
may she continue year by year to be an inspiration to 
gentlest, noblest living as well as to clearest, sanest 
thinking. 

The schools of the future need better teaching than 
those of the past or the present. That they may enjoy 
it, let those of us who now bear the burden cherish 
while we may these four aspirations of the true teacher. 
Influenced by what we do, as well as what we say, 
communities will insist that every school deserves the 
teacher born and made, so born and so prepared that 
the professional life and growth are inseparable from 
the cultivation of that scholarship, skill, health, and 
character which combine to make the true teacher. 
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EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS FOR 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON, 


PROFESSOR OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY. 


The representatives of forty-six nations are now 
in conference in the interests of international peace. 
It is the second time that such a meeting has been 
held. Should this conference decide to meet regu- 
larly until its great purpose is accomplished, that 
decision will perhaps be the most beneficent event in 
modern history. Those who have worked hardest to 
bring it to pass will have some difficulty in realizing 
that the day of promise has so nearly dawned. A 
new sentiment and a new sense of human brotherhood 
has begun to manfest itself in many parts of the world, 
and The Hague conference is simply an expression 
of the world’s desire for more friendly and sym- 
pathetic relations between the nations. May we not 
say that this evident desire for international concilia- 
tion shows the conquering power of a great moral 
ideal. Slowly but surely this ideal has made its way, 
pulling down the strongholds of bigotry, race preju- 
dice and narrow hatred, steadily advancing its stand- 
ards until now victory seems to be in sight. As the 
little rain-drops fall upon the mountainside and trickle 
down its rocky slopes, forming rills and brooks which 
at length unite in forming the mighty on-rushing 
river, so sentiments of peace and good will are finding 
voice in every nation and are soon to join in a strong 
and irresistible current of influence. 
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It is my purpose this morning to identify some of 
the influences which have favored the peace move- 
ment. They are all in a broad sense educational, 
though often also intensely practical. They are all 
potent, though often unconscious and indirect. When 
in very early times the members of one tribe or clan 
began to exchange their crude products with strangers, 
or the natives of one island for purposes of trade began 
to make visits to another island or to the coast of a 
continent, these primitive peoples began to know and 
be interested in each other. Thus it is that trade has 
often been one of the most important factors in pro- 
moting the relationship of different peoples. Ancient 
Pheenicia established routes of travel which have never 
been abandoned. Rome as a world power built good 
roads all over Europe, and made it possible for the 
merchants to penetrate in safety to the most distant 
parts of the empire. The Crusades and the discovery 
of America are significant events in the progress of 
mankind, because they increased and developed the 
sphere of commerce and favored the intercourse of 
men. In these days of steam and electricity, when we 
see in our harbors ships from every important port, 
and when the whole world is a net-work of commer- 
cial interests, we realize that war is becoming more 
and more impossible, by reason of the manner in which 
the world is organized for the purpose of free and 
rapid interchange of commodities, and because of the 
dependence of one people upon another. Free trade 
is no longer a political scare-crow, but is rather looked 
upon as something that in the nature of things must 
eventually come to pass, not perhaps on the grounds 
of altruism, but by reason of the highest utility as 
considered from the world point of view. 
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The postal service of the world, regulated by the 
postal union at Berne, whereby peoples of all lands 
are able quickly to communicate with each other, is 
a type of world organization at once encouraging and 
prophetic. 

The diplomatic and consular service of nations, 
under the new order of things, makes for fraternity 
and good will. Nations to-day expect to be treated 
honestly and with a certain degree of frankness by 
other nations. Anything short of this reacts seriously 
upon a government and secures for that nation un- 
pleasant and harmful publicity. 7 

While this is an age of travel, and while people go 
hither and thither freely and quickly, thus promoting 
mutual acquaintance and friendliness, America, by 
reason of immigration, has become the most cosmopoli- 
tan of all lands. Here Germans, Slavs, Scandinavians 
and Italians are mingling and mixing with our Ameri- 
can stock, until it will soon be hard to tell where one 
begins and the other ends. For us to think of war 
with any European nation would be cruel and pre- 
posterous. The fact that so many of our friends and 
neighbors still cherish a tender regard for their mother 
lands should tend to strengthen the bonds of good will 
which unite us to the nations of Europe. 

Another influence which operates to check the war- 
like disposition of governments is the financial one. 
The great bankers have interests too world wide to 
make war permissible. Should The Hague Congress 
agree that neutral peoples cannot loan money to bel- 
ligerent nations, long wars would be out of the 
question. 

It is apparent that the world has reached an inter- 
national stage, and that we need to have our schools 
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and colleges send into the world those who are edu-- 
cated to a conception of what this means and what 
the higher laws of humanity are. We need to-day 
citizens of the world who can take the world point of 
view in such matters as immigration, international 
trade, and economic privilege. Why should we urge 
unselfishness and fair play in the personal life, and 
overlook those larger relationships which enable men 
to look beyond their own door yards and even the 
boundaries of their own country and still feel respon- 
sible for honorable dealing? What kind of a Christian 
is he who is a good Samaritan while on the road to 
Jericho and even New York, yet has no pity in his 
heart for the suffering Jew in Russia, the tortured 
Armenian in Turkey, or the starving native in India? 
How can a person intelligently pray “Thy kingdom 
come,” who cannot at least imagine the world domi- 
nated by the golden rule and the principles of human 
brotherhood ? 

It is generally agreed that the time is ripe for 
international fair play and co-operation. What has 
hitherto been recorded in selfishness, deceit and blood, 
must henceforth be written in truth and justice. 

International peace as an educational thesis does not 
stand alone. It is the very essence and residuum of 
ethical progress. It is a grand rallying point after 
centuries of toil and struggle. Many forces of an 
educational nature have been silently working through 
the centuries to prepare mankind for the new era 
when nations are to be federated and the only cause 
to be defended is the cause of humanity. 

Let us look briefly at some of the influences to which 
we are indebted for the present auspicious outlook. 
The great literature of the world has ever been and 
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eis a solvent leading to more righteous feeling and 
conduct. The Bible, every book of which, whether 
history, poetry, precept or gospel, is a story of the 
battle and victory of right over wrong, has taught 
men to ‘seek peace and pursue it.” Its earliest writers 
heralded the Prince of Peace, and its latest contributors 
prophesied the grandeur of His final triumph. 

The sacred writings of the Orient also are not want- 
ing in that inspiration which saw the realization of 
the higher ideals of human freedom and happiness. 
But it is not merely that the great literature has uplifted 
the human mind and revealed the thought of God. 
and His purposes touching the elevation of man, but 
it has given a common nomenclature and common 
standards of morality and justice, which being trans- 
muted into law have long controlled human conduct. 
Homer, Virgil, Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Tolstoi, Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, and many 
others, as well as the great historians and poets, have 
shown the real worth of the people of one nation to 
those of another, and so have increased mutual respect 
and sympathy. 

The fine arts also have given expression to the 
highest aspirations of the human soul, and the ideals 
thus expressed have become the common property of 
the race. Those glorified representations of the Christ 
and of the Madonna, as well as those scenes of suf- 
fering willingly for conscience’s sake, have touched a 
common universal note of sympathy and reverence. 

The great music has summoned strong men of all 
nations to a truer devotion and a higher patriotism 
as well as to a more complete self-sacrifice and a nobler 
manhood. We best know the great Slavic race through 
its marvelous music so full of passionate appeal and 
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‘race sorrow. No other voices have so spoken to the 
world from Germany as have her great composers. 
The whole world feels that in a large sense Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn and Wagner belong to it. The 
Decalogue of Moses, the Sermon on the Mount, Greek 
art and literature, the Magna Charta, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
the rescript of the Czar calling the first Peace Con- 
ference at The Hague are all of world-wide significance 
and must be regarded as great mile stones in the 
progress of the race. The theory of evolution is 
applicable to the moral development of man as to the 
development of the physical world. 

Coming a little nearer to the pedagogic phase of 
the subject, it must be remembered that for centuries 
children and youth have been sent to school in foreign 
lands. The ancient universities of Italy, Germany and 
England for several centuries gathered within their 
walls the choice youth of Europe, and made them 
acquainted with such learning as the times afforded. 
Seats of learning were often held inviolate and were 
undisturbed during long periods of war. 

The fact that America was settled by Englishmen, 
and that its great teachers and preachers in early days 
had received their training at Oxford and Cambridge, 
gave a distinct character to our revolutionary struggle. 
It was impossible to forget that brother was fighting 
against brother, and when once the independence of 
the colonies was settled and the young republic was 
fairly started on its course of rapid growth and expan- 
sion, the mother country and the young republic began 
to develop that better understanding and those rela- 
tions of mutual confidence and esteem which are to- 
day regarded with so much joy and satisfaction by 
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both English and Americans. The thought of war 
between America and England is most repellant to 
all right hearted people of either nation. 

Recently there has been established a new form 
of reciprocity in scholarship, namely the exchange of 
professors. Doubtless this practice, so well begun, 
will become a strong feature of modern university life. 
It may be that some plan will be arranged for the ex- 
change of teachers in the higher schools. Large dele- 
gations of teachers from English schools have visited 
us during the past year, and there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of teachers everywhere to visit 
schools in other lands than their own, thus becoming 
acquainted with the ideals of intellectual and moral 
training which belong to other systems. No nation 
has been more ready to learn from others than Japan. 
Her young men are to be found in all our great univer- 
sities. Several of the most prominent Japanese states- 
men and admirals are graduates of our colleges and 
naval academy. Japan has sat at our feet for years as 
an ardent student, and is to-day one of our warmest 
friends. Those sensational persons who predict that 
we are to have war with Japan are to be treated with 
indignation and contempt by all concerned. 

If we investigate what may be called the higher life 
of the world, and take account of the results of 
research and scholarship as they are applied to the 
uses of mankind, we find much that is international 
in character. Already there are international confer- 
ences in several departments of science, medicine, 
social reform, education, linguistic study, religion, law, 
theology, temperance, labor reform and arbitration. 
It would seem as though politics were about the only 
thing that is not brought under the influence of an 
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organizing federative principle. The whole civilized 
world through its specialists is working in harmony 
for humanity, to prevent suffering, to reform the 
criminal, to secure justice to the wage earner, to pro- 
tect women and children from unhealthful labor, to 
save, educate and reform the defective, the delinquent 
and the criminal. Every new invention and discovery 
calculated to help mankind and increase happiness on 
the earth is welcomed with joy and gratitude, not by 
one people but by all peoples. When the Noble prize 
for his great services in terminating the war between 
Russia and Japan was awarded to President Roosevelt, 
there was an almost unanimous expression of approval 
and gladness on the part of every civilized nation. 
Suppose that to-morrow announcement were made 
that a well attested cure for tuberculosis had been dis- 
covered. This news would be flashed over mountain 
and under ocean to every city and town in the world, 
and there would go up one common prayer of thanks- 
giving from many hearts. 

Keeping in mind this long list of forces which are 
operating in the world to soften prejudice and unify 
peoples of different blood in common interests of 
humanity, it still remains to speak of what the schools 
can do directly for the cause of peace. The Commis- 
sioner of Education in New York, at the recent 
Mohonk Conference, stated that there are in the world 
3,500,000 teachers, and that of these 580,000 are in 
the United States. What a mighty influence may be 
exerted in case all teachers everywhere set justice, 
kindness and human brotherhood as the highest aims 
in education. The spirit of our American schools has 
improved wonderfully within the memory of many of 
us. Their power to humanize, socialize and refine the 
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community is beyond question. If substantially the 
same spirit were to pervade all the schools of the world, 
the cause of peace would be correspondingly advanced. 
The old monarchies are gradually yielding to the 
demands of the people for a larger voice in public 
affairs. This staunch and steady movement toward 
democracy is sure to be reflected in all schools and 
institutions of learning, and through them will reach 
the homes of the people. The vast majority of those 
who have been killed in the wars of Europe during 
the last century were poor people who loved home 
and friends and were innocent of any desire to kill 
those with whom they fought. As the masses become 
more intelligent, and as the public sentiment becomes 
more effective in controlling public affairs, there is less 
likelihood of war. 

The knowledge of other lands than ours, whether 
gained by travel or general reading or the study of 
geography, enlarges the mind and removes racial 
prejudice. Teachers may favor breadth of view and 
respect for other peoples by aiding the young to see 
what each country has achieved in education, politics, 
literature, morals and art. In other words, the human 
side of geography, which is at once the most interest- 
ing and the most valuable, should receive increasing 
attention. History also, if rightly taught, will reveal 
the fact that peace hath her victories: that among the 
greatest events have been those discoveries and inven- 
tions which have compelled nature to’give up her 
secrets for the good of mankind, have conquered dis- 
ease and have increased the comfort and the joy of 
living. History rightly taught, without bias or preju- 
dice, will make war hideous, and those who permit 
or encourage it will be seen to be guilty of the gravest 
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crime. John Fiske, in his trenchant essay on old and 
new methods of treating history, points out that epic 
poetry and history began in the celebration of victori- 
ous savage warfare. “ Amid feast and hilarity booty 
was divided and captives were slaughtered. Then the 
warriors painted their faces and danced about the fire 
while medicine men chanted the praises of the vic- 
torious chieftain and boasted the number of enemies 
slain. To this day,” says Fiske, “ history retains some 
of the traces of its savage infancy.” The new method 
of writing history promises to be a pronounced aid to 
international courtesy and regard. From the new 
histories the terms “ barbarian,” “ heathen ” and “ sav- 
age’ will be omitted. There will be some recognition 
of the truth that all peoples have had civilizations of 
their own which, when studied and understood, com- 
pel some degree of respect. ‘Kings and battles and 
the gossip of the courts will receive only their share 
.of attention. That kind of ancestor worship which 
elevates the devotees of war and carnage to saints will 
disappear. Men will be rated for their honesty in 
politics and diplomacy as well as in private affairs. 
Every high school student should know that interna- 
tional law is being rapidly developed, so that nations 
are restrained in many ways and can no longer ruth- 
lessly encroach upon the rights of others. They shouid 
understand what The Hague Tribunal stands for and 
what is understood by such terms as the “ Parliament 
of Man,” “ International Police,” and the “ Federation 
of the World.” The report of the committee on the 
teaching of history, appointed by the American Peace 
Society, is a timely document and will serve to call 
the attention of authors of historical text-books and 
teachers as well to their great opportunities. We are 
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glad that the critics have already given their approval 
to those writers who emphasize the common life and 
achievements of the people rather than the intrigues 
of courts and the clash of arms. Mr. J. R. Green, in 
his “ History of the English People,” set a good exam- 
ple which has not been unheeded. In short, a vast 
improvement has been made in the last ten years in 
historical study and teaching, and the effect of this 
improvement will be seen in a wider interest in world 
affairs. Increasing attention to sociology and economics 
in our higher schools is favorable to a larger human 
feeling and a more just sense of the relations which 
men should hold to each other. y 

Schools of philanthropy, such as are now being 
organized in our larger cities, are charged with a spirit 
that makes for peace and good will. 

Many schools devote some time each week to cur- 
rent events, and students are thus trained to recognize 
those facts and accomplishments which have more 
than a passing interest. Such training cannot fail to 
broaden the sympathy and arouse an interest in present 
history, which after all is more important than any 
other. The unhappy conditions in Russia, and the © 
attempt to relieve the famine sufferers there and in 
China, the unrest in the south of France, the progres- 
sive policy of the liberal government in England, the 
wonderful growth of some of the South American 
republics, all these things are of vital worth as sub- 
ject matter. So the humanitarian movements at home, 
the work of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Child Labor, the improved relations of employer 
and employed, the increased control of corporations 
by the national government, all these should be under- 
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stood by children twelve years old and over. An event 
like the recent National Arbitration and Peace Con- 
gress in New York may properly receive attention. 
The representative character of its officers, speakers 
and delegates, and the profound impression which it 
made upon New York and the country render it worthy 
of a high place in the history of the past year. That 
meeting and all others having the same purpose pos- 
sess educative value. The Secretary of State, Mr. 
Root, evidently thought so, for he said: ‘ He is mis- 
taken who depreciates the value of such a meeting as 
this, or regards its discussions as merely academic. 
The open public declaration of a principle in such a 
way as to carry evidence that it has the support of a 
great body of men entitled to respect, has a wonder- 
fully compelling effect upon mankind.” So we ask 
our teachers to broaden their ethical conceptions 
enough to include the principle upon which interna- 
tional peace must be attained. As the teachings of 
Horace Mann have ever been respected in the educa- 
tional world, I venture to quote a few words from him, 
to strengthen what I have said: “ The ministers of 
the gospel of peace may continue to preach peace, and 
still find themselves in the midst of war, or of all 
those passions by which war is engendered, unless the 
rising generation shall be educated to that strength 
and sobriety of intellect which shall dispel the insane 
illusions of martial glory, and unless they shall be 
trained to the habitual exercise of those sentiments 
of universal brotherhood for the race, which shall 
change the common heroism of battle into a horror 
and an abomination.” 

I have said nothing about what the schools may do 
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for peace through the use of good literature. It is a 
self-evident fact that whatever elevates, refines and 
dignifies the human mind is effective toward the end 
for which we are working. Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson, Channing, Jay, Whittier, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Charles Sumner, Phillips Brooks and 
many others have spoken eloquent words in behalf 
of the world’s peace, words which are worthy to be 
learned and oft repeated by pupils in our schools. Of 
literature for the use of teachers, bearing directly upon 
this subject, let me refer to Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead’s 
small volume, published by Ginn & Co., of Boston, enti- 
tled “ Patriotism and the New Internationalism,” also 
her “ Peace Primer,” which can be obtained for a few 
cents, and which is full of valuable information. Of 
books published by the same firm, which teachers may 
wisely read, I will mention “ World Organization,” by 
Bridgeman; “ Arbitration and The Hague Congress,” 
by Foster; “The Federation of the World,” by Ben- 
jamin F. Trueblood. I must also mention Miss Jane 
Addams’ “ The Newer Ideals of Peace,” published by 
the Macmillan Co. Every school should subscribe for 
the “ Advocate of Peace,” published by the American 
Peace Society of Boston. 

In closing let me say, first, that in school and college 
there should be an intelligent interest in all those forces 
and movements, whether economic, social or political, 
which tend to unite nations and promote kindness and 
co-operation. Second, the government of the school 
and the spirit and aim of all its activities should develop 
those sentiments of kindliness, broadmindedness and 
humanity which are needed in the United States if she 
is to be a leader in securing the world’s peace. Third, 
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all the studies of the school may contribute that knowl- 
edge and those habits of thought and feeling which 
are the necessary possession of all who are to take 
their places as citizens of the world. 





COMMON SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


OSSIAN LANG, 


EDITOR SCHOOL JOURNAL, NEW YORK CITY. 


“Common School Extension” is but another title 
for the story I was privileged to tell the Institute of 
Instruction ten years ago.. Then my subject was 
“Neglected Opportunities of the Common School.” 
Three years later certain phases of the story had 
developed more clearly, and the revision was placed 
before the Institute, with the inscription, “ The School 
as a Social Center.” This latter title served a splen- 
did purpose, and we have not yet outgrown the need 
of having its implications discussed in their many 
practical applications. In the present paper, however, 
let us take it for granted that we are all agreed on the 
desirability of making the schools social centers, and 
that in fact they have already become so. To be sure, 
we are dealing with a very recent departure, but who 
will deny its actuality ? 

The common school, then, has become the social 
center, and our pleasant task is to consider how its 
social influences can be still further extended and 
intensified. Before we can.do this, however, it be- 
hooves us to look about and take account of what is 
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already being done under the auspices of the American 
common school. And I am sure you will not take it 
amiss if in telling you what I know about this matter 
I happen to interject a personal experience here and 
there. It may promote an entente cordiale. The heart 
does aid the understanding. And so the more cordiale 
our entente the better we shall understand one another. 

When Horace Mann uttered his classic phrase, ‘‘ The 
universal education of the people in common schools 
free to all,” he set up a standard broad enough and 
big enough to stand by for many years to come. How 
vast the meaning of that phrase he probably never 
realized. It is a way great phrases have, that they 
project new truths in so illuminative a form that these 
readily become the common property of men. But it 
is only as time goes on that the practical implications 
of these truths are admitted one by one. “The uni- 
versal education of the people in common schools free 
to all,’—The universality of it is reinforced in every 
part of the phrase. The school is to be not only the 
gathering place of the children, but for the adults as 
well. The education dispensed is not to be limited to 
a narrow curriculum. It is to be universal, as exten- 
sive as the universe. The school is called the common 
school because all individuals in the community have 
a share in it. It is the one thing they own in common. 
“Free to all,” to the wealthy as well as the poor. It 
cannot otherwise remain a common school. I must 
avoid the temptation to speak of the unsolved prob- 
lems involved in this “free to all.” But for the sake 
of greater clearness I ought to refer to a few funda- 
mental principles involved in the term “common 
school.” 


The very nature of the school’s origin involves the 
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co-operation of parents as a vital element. The home 
is—or ought to be—the educational center for the 
child. The school should be the educational center 
for the parents. The school’s purpose is—or ought 
to be—to aid the educational endeavors of the home 
by supplying what it cannot accomplish. Co-operation 
of the school with the home is the real problem here,. 
not co-operation of the home with the school. Instead 
of sorrowing that so few parents visit the school, let 
us regret rather that so few teachers visit the parents 
of their pupils. The final responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the young rests with the parents. 

Parents’ meetings- afford splendid opportunities for 
bringing about intelligent co-operation of home and 
school. They should fitly be held at the schoolhouse. 
Once or twice a year there, might be conferences at 
which the teachers present for discussion the plans 
the school is trying to carry out in the education of 
the young. My personal opinion is that school officers 
have no right to make radical changes in the course of 
studies without first calling a conference of parents 
to consider the matter. Parents are not so perverse 
as to wish for their children evil instead of the good 
they might have. On the contrary, parents as a type 
are far more anxious to give good gifts unto their 
children than are the teachers as a type. They recog- 
nize in their children their own ideal selves, and are 
anxious that what they themselves could not attain 
should be vouchsafed to these children. Let the 
parents but be convinced of the relative values of the 
gifts the school offers, and they will invariably choose 
the best. 

The school community, however, is composed not 
only of parents and children and teachers. There are 
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others vitally interested in the proper conduct of -the 
school. Society at large must be able to satisfy itself 
that the school is doing its best to promote the com- 
mon welfare. In deference to the demands from this 
direction, if for no other reason, the school seeks to 
give every pupil a bread-winning power that will put 
him on a plane of self-reliance, and to instill intelli- 
gent and unswerving respect for law and order, 
together with right views of personal liberty. The 
school does more. Its specific purpose is the social 
regeneration of the individual in the service of 
civilization, good citizenship, neighborliness, and 
righteousness. = - 

It is because of these objects that with us in America 
the common schools are by the people looked upon 
as the most profitable investment of their taxes. The 
father who sends his child to school is not made to 
feel that the State is very kind to him in supplying 
educational opportunities. On the contrary, the people 
have learned to recognize that the State’s resources are 
developed by education, and that every educated indi- 
vidual is an important addition to the wealth of the 
State. The better educated a man, the greater service 
he will render the State. This is the American creed. 
Accordingly, a father who sends his child to school 
is contributing to the wealth of the State. He who 
has no child to send has learned to pay his share of © 
the school taxes without grumbling and without any 
particular feeling of being virtuous in doing so. In 
sooth the people are awaking to the~notion that he 
ought really to be taxed more heavily, not having a 
child to present to the State. 

“ Universal education of the people in common 
schools free to all,” not the children only, but all the 
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people, young and old, that is the new gospel. It is 
this which really unites the people of a locality. It 
organizes them into an educational community. The 
express purpose of this union and organization is the 
maintaining of a school as the common agency for 
meeting the educational responsibilities which naturally 
rest upon the several families, but whose conscientious 
fulfilment is of vital interest to society, and whose 
sufficiency and efficiency is of fundamental importance 
to the State. The survival of a community in our 
American civilization depends essentially upon the care 
bestowed on the utilization of the privileges and oppor- 
tunities supplied in the common school. In the dark 
past individuals united in communities for mutual 
defense; cunning, solidarity, and physical prowess in 
defensive and aggressive union were necessary for 
survival. At present the strife is for the fullest per- 
fection of the social individual. The warlike communi- 
ties have given way to the educational communities. 
The fortress was the center in the past. The common 
school is the center to-day. 

The awakening of the common school to a realization 
of its social responsibilities is of very recent origin, 
so very recent that many localities are still rubbing 
their eyes and urging petulantly for a continuance of 
the night of isolation. They would sleep a little longer 
if they could, but the sun of a new ideal has risen 
and is now high above the horizon. Social endeavor 
has become the duty of the day, and no individual can 
shirk his task in the common work. 

When the common school was first called into 
existence selfishness was even more active than it is 
now, to prevent its development. An old schoolmaster 
in giving me reminiscences of the struggle in the State 
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of New York told me how, as a small boy, he with 
several of his comrades distributed hand-bills announc- 
ing a meeting, at which Horace Mann was to speak 
on the duty of every individual in the community to 
contribute to the support of the common school. The 
boys’ experiences were exhilarating. From the manner 
in which their bills were received they concluded that 
they must be engaged in an awfully wicked game, and 
the enjoyment of it was correspondingly keen. 
Nor did the trouble end with the meeting. On 
the morning after, an irate farmer whose own children 
had passed beyond the school area, caught one of the 
boys unawares, and shook him violently by the~shoul- 
ders, exclaiming, ““ You scamp, so you want me to pay 
for your education!” The rest of this speech had in 
it many references to ecclesiastic geography. 

The common school was established nevertheless. 
From a place where little children were drilled in the 
three R’s, it slowly developed into an educational insti- 
tution for the young. Story after story was added to 
the structure. The common high school came, and 
the common college followed. 

Nor was the school permitted to remain a mere 
literary center. The thought at its foundation would 
not tolerate such limitation. Demands arose for 
manual work, for nature study, for art instruction, for 
agricultural training, for horticulture, for housewifery 
arts, and other forms of industrial education. These 
demands were met. And that brought up the further 
question as to the age at which education at the com- 
mon expense should cease. [Illiteracy and lack of 
understanding on the part of the immigrant foreigner, 
of American institutions, united to throw still more 
light upon the foundation principles of the common 
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school. Society responded with night schools and free 
lectures. More and more the necessity developed for 
transforming the common school into a general culture 
center of the community maintaining it. 

A drill station for children in the three R’s, first; 
an educational institution for the young, next; then 
a literary center; then a general culture center for 
young and old, and then a further step forward,—a 
social center, and that added recreation to the for- 
mer endeavors. Nor will the evolution stop here. 
It was fortunate that the people responded so readily 
to the social center principle. This fixed all eyes 
upon a large final outcome rather than upon inter- 
mediate achievements or results. Much obstructive 
discussion was thereby obviated. The kings of the 
earth might not have responded as readily to the call 
of Christianity if they had known that the foundation 
principle of the religion aimed at the abolition of all 
warfare and the establishment of universal peace, and 
that its logic included the spread of individualism in 
the world, a thought so fatal to centralization of power 
and to absolutism. So the social center idea would 
probably not have been permitted to establish itself 
without bitter fights. As it was, the development was — 
carried on in unobtrusive peacefulness. 

And what will be the next step? My personal con- 
clusion is that it will be principally a change in the 
attitude of the people with regard to the utilization of 
the social opportunities of the school. 

When the common school was first established it 
was looked down upon as a free school for those who 
were unable to pay tuition. Gradually this attitude 
gave way to the more equitable one-that attendance 
at the common school is a civic privilegé, assuring 
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to the pupils a social training which no segregation 
can ever supply even with the most perfect equipment. 
The lesson was learned that the children of the wealthy 
were much more in need of common school training 
than the children of the poor, who are by necessity 
trained in social adjustment. 

In like manner, when the night schools were first 
opened, the idea prevailed in self-contented minds that 
these were charitable institutions for the blessings of 
which those who attended them should be devoutly 
thankful. At the present time, citizens have learned 
that every community whose night schools and free lec- 
tures are well patronized is to that degree better, more 
wholesome, more desirable to live in. “ Patronized”’ is 
the word. The one who attends is the patron, not the 
one who supplies the institution. If the latter would 
fully understand this point the social features of the 
schools would develop more quickly yet than they have 
in the last five years. A patronizing attitude on the part 
of teachers and school authorities is a hindrance to 
healthy development. 

The school differs from what is technically known 
as a social settlement in that it belongs to and is main- 
tained by the people who are enjoying its benefits. 
In the common school they are on their own ground. 
Yet, in comparing the practical operation of the social 
endeavors carried on by the common schools with those 
of the settlements, as matters now stand, one would 
never dream that this was the real difference. In fact, 
I have observed more patronizing,—or should I say 
matronizing?—in the so-called play centers, manual 
training workshops and free baths supplied at public 
expense than in the settlements supported by private 
generosity. To be sure, the settlement workers are not 
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spending their own money, and so seem to be in a 
measure sharing the good things supplied by others. 
But even if this narrow point of view were the right 
one, it would still fail to explain why the common 
schools should be less inviting in their atmosphere than 
the settlements. 

Let us make the school necessary, indispensable, 
useful, lovable, attractive. Attractive—it must attract 
people, young and old, by reason of its lovableness, its 
usefulness, its indispensableness. Let us invite the 
people to come. Let us advertise the school, yes, adver- 
tise it. New York City advertises its free public lec- 
tures and free concerts by placards, illumined signs, 
newspaper notes, handbills, and other means. The 
pupils are asked to invite their parents and adult friends 
to come to the school in the evening. A small town 


in New England has circulars distributed broadcast, 
to inform the people that certain schools whose loca- 
tion is described have reading-rooms and rooms where 
men may smoke and chat, that the use of these rooms 
is entirely free, that the laborers may appear in their 
work-a-day dress, and that all are welcome, welcome, 
welcome. 


People must feel that they are really wanted, that 
their presence at the school is, in fact, necessary in 
order that the school may become a truly social center. 
Only by universal co-operation can the desired moral 
and economic results be achieved. In no other manner 
can new moral and intellectual and economic needs be 
more efficiently developed,—needs so essential to the 
progress of humanity. 

It is this attitude translated into practical activities 
that will draw into the school the people of the com- 
munity. They will be enrolled in classes, lecture 
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courses, societies for cultural and economic improve- 
ment. There will be recreation, too. The playgrounds 
will be utilized after school hours for games, gym- 
nastics, and rest. Good musical entertainments and art 
exhibits will be supplied. There will be sewing clubs, 
household clubs, communal gardening, photographic 
contests, visiting the sick, welcoming strangers, an 
information bureau, mothers’ clubs, and fathers’ debat- 
ing societies. Alumni associations will be formed—in 
fact this will be among the first duties of the new 
school, to keep hold of the boys and girls whose names 
have been on the register. It is worth while to follow 
up these young people and keep their interest bound 
to the schools. 

The newcomer into the community will be welcomed 
by a lookout committee, and he will soon find himself 
at work in attractive and congenial surroundings, tak- 
ing part in the general social activities, and deriving 
his share of pleasure and profit therefrom. Every 
individual will feel that however humble the place he 
occupies in the community, he is an essential part of 
the social organization formed around the school. - His 
contribution to the general good, however simple, i 
yet a help to the community. His work is no longer 
a separate, special, small thing. Men cannot throw a 
whole soul into the fragment of a fraction unless they 
can see that this fragment is essential to the achieve- 
ment of a great result, a result that is a blessing to 
many. : 

The organization—the school community—will take 
pride in its social center. The building will be attrac- 
tive and everything about it will be inviting. Every- 
thing that ingenuity can devise and local effort supply 
will be put in operation as soon as its bearings upon 
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the general good is recognized. There will be need of 
a secretary or clerk who will give his whole time to 
the administrative work of the community. He will 
also keep the necessary records: the vital statistics 
of the community—births, deaths, removal of families 
and individuals to other districts, enrollment of new- 
comers—will be gathered by him and will be trans- 
mitted to the proper authorities. Cases of sickness and 
distress in the community will be reported to him, and 
he will see that they receive practical attention. Pos- 
sibly there will be affiliated with the school a nurses’ 
station. It may be, too, that a new plan can be devised 
for placing orphans in families or with individuals in 
the community; this would be beneficial both to the 
orphans and to those who receive them. However, I 
must not indulge in day-drearms of results—that are 
nevertheless sure to come, as I believe. 

Do not misunderstand me. There will be no com- 
pulsory dragging to school of individuals who happen 
to live in the community: We shall simply have an 
open school. And the open school, like the Open Door 
in the Far East, merely permits of a freer development 
of humanity. The possibilities will take care of them- 
selves. They are already working themselves out. It 
is no use to shut the eyes to the fact that the common 
school is rapidly becoming a central clearing-house for 
various social endeavors that will of necessity enlist 
many if not all the people in the advancement of the 
common welfare. | 

Social service will be the ambition characterizing the 
new evolution—social service in its broadest and most 
comprehensive scope—social service identified with the 
highest type of human aspiration—social service repre- 
senting the truest human interpretation of the divine 
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idea underlying destiny—social service expressing best 
the earnestness of man’s endeavor to do the will of the 
All Father which is in heaven. 





CHILD LABOR AND THE RELATION OF 
PREMATURE EMPLOYMENT TO 
EDUCATION. 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY, 
SECRETARY NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


I appreciate and glory in the splendid service ren- 
dered by the educational system of our country, so 
eloquently described in the preceding address. I have 
also listened with great interest to Mr. Lang’s prophecy 
of the larger place to be taken by the public school in 
the communities of the future. The task before me 
is the less pleasant one of seeming to criticise, by an 
appeal on behalf of the child who is not served, or who 
is inadequately served, by our educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The report of the Commissioner of Education (1903, 
Volume I, page 1177) shows in 1900 that 50 per cent. 
of the children enrolled in American public schools 
were in the first and second grades and‘ were less than 
g years of age; 87 per cent. of the total were in the 
first five grades and were less than 12 years old; of 
the remaining 13 per cent., a small fraction, or 3.5 per 
cent. of the entire number of enrolled children, reached 
the high school. Of the total number of school children 
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enrolled in 1900 .4 per cent. were in the graduating 
class of the high school. These figures suggest that 
the problem of American education is still in large part 
unsolved. 

The average school course theoretically given the 
American child is 10 years. We place the child in 
school at 6 years of age and offer him courses of in- 
struction that will occupy his time and mind until he 
is 16. Practically, we give instead of this an average 
of four years’ instruction, releasing the child from 
school on the average at a few months past II years 
of age. 

When we come to analyze this statement, it presents 
some defects of startling significance. For, strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as an average Ameri- 
can child. It has been recently stated that 30,000 
graduates have been turned out from colleges in New 
England within the present year. The number from 
all the colleges and universities in America is several 
times this number. These splendidly equipped young 
men and women are a part of that vast total which we 
call the average American child. 

The other side of the picture is less inviting. For, 
where one American child is given 10 years of primary 
and high school training, followed by four years uni- 
versity course and perhaps two or three years of special 
technical training, the average is brought down to 
four years by the fact that a number of other American 
children receive far less than this, perhaps a year, or 
three months, or none at all. 

There is doubtless a general agreement that the 
product sought by the American public school system 
is an intelligent, virtuous and industrially efficient citi- 
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zenship. If we are not reaching that ideal, what stands 
in the way? 

We should advance far toward the solution of this 
great problem were we able to answer the question 
definitely, why do these thousands of American chil- 
dren leave school so young? Is it because our primary 
schools have adequately prepared them for the duties 
and possibilities of life? I believe among the obstacles 
to the fulfilling of its purpose by the school, a chief 
one is child labor. Child labor is both a cause and an 
effect. It robs the child of the years and opportunity 
for education. The report on Industrial and Technical 
Education, published in Massachusetts last year, shows 
that the early years of industrial life are in a majority 
of instances wasted years. The child who enters indus- 
try at too young an age is unprepared both physically 
and mentally to undertake the more difficult and intri- 
cate forms of labor. In default of any preparation, 
he is placed upon the simpler and more monotonous 
tasks, those which bring the least reward and offer a 
minimum stimulant to mind or body. In default of 
anything in modern industry which can be dignified by 
the term apprenticeship, he is kept for several years 
upon some simple task which frequently calls into 
requisition but a few muscles and offers no oppor- 
tunity for technical development. 

We may pass over the fact so frequently noted, that 
young child labor offers a maximum menace to health 
through accident, exposure and the abnormal attitudes 
required in labor, and proceed at once to consider ‘the 
destiny of those who are more fortunate, whose health 
is at least partially retained, and who succeed in secur- 
ing permanent employment. This report indicated 
that at the age of 18 the child who had left school to 
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enter industry at 12 or 14 had earned less money during 
the four or six years than had been earned at 18 by 
the child who remained in school until 16 years and 
had been employed but two years. It showed, further- 
more, that the latter child is on the road to more rapid 
and normal advancement, while the former child has 
ordinarily reached his maximum in earning capacity 
at that age. This means, of course, that even the most 
fortunate are never able to rise far above the poverty 
line. The problems of existence increase as years 
advance and the family grows. Any sudden misfortune 
throws them entirely upon the community. 

When we trace this hypothetical child worker on 
through these years, we can readily see the effects of 
this employment on the next generation, for the man 
employed at labor which barely‘sustains life is the least 
able to offer his children those educational advantages 
contemplated by every well-organized community. 
Frequently the limitations of his own childhood are 
such as to render him incapable of appreciating the 
importance of these opportunities, and in his very 
honesty and eagerness for economic independence he 
is disposed to thrust his children into industry at the 
earliest possible moment, not only from a desire to have 
his family maintained, but from the belief that such 
labor is a direct advantage to the children. This we 
find notably true among Lithuanians, Italians, Poles 
and other foreign races that have settled in large num- 
bers in many of our industrial centers. A study of 
the school census in some communities of the anthracite 
coal region in Pennsylvania shows clearly the disposi- 
tion of these parents to take their children at the 
earliest possible age from the public or parochial 
schools and place them in gainful occupations. 
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The general attitude of a community toward educa- 
tion is naturally influenced by this disposition developed 
in its individual members. We have noted that in 
communities where the largest percentage of young 
children is employed, the last concern among the people 
is the equipment or maintenance of educational insti- 
tutions. In one of our New England States I found, 
two years ago, a community having perhaps two or 
three hundred children in the school which was entirely 
without a public school building, the buildings used 
being owned by the textile manufacturing company 
which employed the people of the village. The argu- 
ment in that community against the enactment of a 
child labor law fixing a higher age limit, was that the 
children taken out of the factory would have no place 
to go to school! 

An inadequate educational system in turn complicates 
this problem of child labor. It is not my purpose to 
discuss this situation in a critical spirit, appreciating 
as I do the rapid strides that have been made in the 
desired direction and the fact that school teachers are 
the leaders in this progress. But I am persuaded that 
the time has not yet come for a relaxation of effort 
and we must recognize that even to-day the average 
public school in many communities where educational 
opportunities are most needed, fails to appeal either to 
the child or to the parent. If we were to trace the 
causes of truancy, I believe we should.often find that 
the child became a truant because in the first place he 
had been set at tasks which failed to interest him men- 
tally and by inaction wearied him physically, and in 
the second place because the reports brought from 
this child to his home, a home perhaps of limited means 
and almost unlimited ignorance, were reports which 
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did not indicate to the parents that the child was 
receiving any instruction which would enable him to 
contribute to the family income or fit him for a 
maturity of industrial productiveness. 

Education should arouse all the latent and poten- 
tial capacities, not only for the benefit of the individual, 
but for the highest welfare of society. If this is true, 
we cannot omit from our educational processes the 
fitting of the child as an economic factor in society. 
This is not a plea for the so-called “ practical ” educa- 
tion, as against “cultural ”’ education. It is a plea for 
the extension of the best in our educational system until 
it reaches at least a majority of our children. 

The fact is that the prevailing system of education 
in our secondary schools and in our colleges—a system 
which professes to be pre-eminently cultural—is largely 
chosen for its practical benefits. Our courses in the 
languages and higher sciences are as frequently pur- 
sued by young men and women for their practical 
value in the medical, legal, pedagogical, or homiletical 
fields they propose to enter, as are stenography, book- 
keeping and manual training by those who choose 
them. 

Now, the vast majority of our children are obviously 
destined to earn their living by some form of what 
society most needs—productive manual labor. Why 
deny them that union of cultural and practical, which 
we already give to those who are preparing for a 
profession? Something should be offered which will 
help direct them to the best methods, and at the 
same time shed some brightness and artistic beauty 
upon the field they are to till. In aiming directly to 
serve the majority of its patrons, rather than bend its 
chief energy to an attempt to pick out of a hundred 
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children the one child who may become a judge, a 
congressman, a college president or a captain of indus- 
try, it is my opinion that the educational systems of 
our country will add immeasurably to the joy and 
wealth of the majority, while at the same time render- 
ing higher service to the one future genius who is 
traditionally believed to lurk in every school room. 

In seeking the point of contact between our educa- 
tional methods and the needs of the community, we 
shall be impressed that society, at least in America, has 
passed out of the scholastic age and out of the military 
age. We shall find it less important that our children 
be trained in the formalities of logic than that they 
learn to think clearly, quickly, and to the point. There 
was a time in human history when it was extremely 
practical to teach boys how Thermopyle was guarded 
by the Greeks, and how the Spanish Armada was de- 
stroyed—and who were the commanders and how 
many men were slain; for they were being trained for 
military service. That day has passed. The continu- 
ance of that kind of historical instruction has lost its 
chief significance, and should be superceded by a study 
of the modes of living of the people engaged in these 
and other conflicts—a study of the industrial life of 
the nations and the development of those resources 
which were worth guarding, and which made those 
civilizations worth while. 

To take up specifically the point I wish to urge, it is 
my conviction that we do a great wrong to a boy to 
keep him in school until he has reached his sixteenth 
year and then send him out into the seething industrial 
life of the world—a life which has literally been revo- 
lutionized since he was born—as ignorant of all about 
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him, of the machinery of commerce and industry. as 
though he had come from another world. 

The mistake is twofold: First, it handicaps the boy 
in his further development, having given him an 
atmosphere entirely foreign to that in which he is 
now to grow; at the same time having so magnified 
in his view the so-called intellectual avenues of ad- 
vancement as to cause him to look down upon the labor 
which the majority of his contemporaries must pursue 
to live. Second, it is a program which directly 
discourages the majority of those entering the race and 
accounts for the falling out of so large a percentage 
in the earlier grades. 

The programs of education being so rapidly adopted 
throughout New England, as also in some other parts 
of the country, are full of promise that a useful and 
beautiful education will help most directly to the solu- 
tion of the complicated problem of child employment. 
We must remove from the person who loves to profit 
by the employment of cheap labor any foundation for 
his oft repeated assertion that the children learn more 
of value to them in his mill than they can learn at 
school. 

I do not contend that a steel plant shall be set up in 
the school house, or that a coal breaker shall become 
a feature of the educational apparatus. But there 
must be at least enough of the practical in the cur- 
riculum of every school to cause the patrons of that 
school to see that it is a part of the life of the com- 
munity. 

The school in the country community may illustrate 
the point. We are all familiar with the little desert 
of a half-acre of hard packed ground which surrounds 
a majority of the country school houses in America. 
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And the barrenness of the exterior is fairly typical of 
that to be found within—so far as anything that relates 
to the interests of the community. The children are 
taught the lore of ancient Greece and Rome and the 
chivalry of the middle ages, and the physical geography 
of the continents—but as to the dominant industries 
in their own community, and why they are dominant, 
and whether there would be an advantage in making 
a change, how often do we find any of that? Such 
references as are made to life in the country are so 
obviously foreign as to fail of their purpose. 

I well remember a little song we learned in our 
country school many years ago— 


“O)! the first clear song of the mavis in the morn, 
As he whistles to the plowboy, working in the corn.” 


Can you imagine what that meant to me? I had 
never heard of a “mavis” and probably the teacher 
had not. When I became older and had a dictionary 
given me, I looked it up, from curiosity, and found 
that a mavis is a “throstle” or an “ English skate!” , 
Imagine my mental picture—an English skate whistling 
to a plowboy who was at work in a cornfield! 

May I venture the prediction that, before a quarter 
century has elapsed a girl will not be able to secure 
a third grade certificate to teach a country school, 
unless she is able to teach something of the utilities 
and beauties of the fields on which the school-house 
stands and on which the people live, so that the children 
will know something of the joy as well as the drudgery 
of their lives, and will have something at night to bring 
home to father and mother, to quicken their tired and 
discouraged lives. We are not helping the country by 
a process which systematically draws children away 
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from the farm -and into the city! And we must pro- 
mote the solution of those problems on which the 
wealth of the country so largely depends. If it is 
worth while to send a few young men and women to 
Cornell, or Lansing, or Amherst, to learn expert farm- 
ing and dairying and poultry-raising, it is vastly more 
to the point to give to every child the rudiments at 
least of this desideratum,—far more important now 
than 20 years ago, since methods in agriculture are 
more scientific. 

Cannot the same principle be applied in every com- 
munity, according to its dominant industrial character- 
istics? Let us take from the glass manufacturer the 
excuse he makes for capturing a 12 year old boy and 
working him all night, because he contends that other- 
wise the boy can never learn the business. It is prepos- 
terous, but there is enough truth in the falsehood to 
make it go with more than one legislative committee. 
Let the school be prepared to say—‘ We will furnish 
boys, bright, healthy, and with quick and accurate eyes 
and fingers,after they have reached an age and maturity 
which makes them fit for labor, and we will give you 
better service than you can get in this other way.” 
These laborers will be more independent, able to pro- 
test against injustice. But they will be more intelli- 
gent. 

Let me not be understood as urging that the details 
of the dominant industry of a community should be 
brought into the schools. Even now the industry in 
many a town simply engulfs generation after genera- 
tion of the people—principally because they are 
unaware that there is any other way to maintain life 
than by offering themselves up to the mill. Could the 
work in school be made to interpret more of life to 
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the pupils, giving them a larger view of their powers 
and possibilities and engaging their attention during 
the years that precede the age of intelligent choice, then 
we might hope for the weakening of that hold which 
a great industry often has upon a community and a 
general elevation of the economic standards and the 
moral and other social standards as well, through the 
operation of a freedom of choice. 

Such a choice would be truly cultural, for it would 
include the physical as well as the mental culture of 
the individual. By giving a wise manual training to 
all pupils—beginning in the lower grades—a wider 
choice of life work would be afforded all, and the en- 
hanced dignity of handicraft might be the means of 
furnishing society more good carpenters and fewer 
poor lawyers. 

Our pubiic educational system should include trade 
schools which would receive the pupils, who, during 
the courses in manual training offered in the grades, 
had discovered their aptitudes or liking for handicraft. 

Our program, then, seems to me to involve on the 
one hand such restrictive laws in the various States, 
and if necessary, by the Federal Government, as shall 
entirely prohibit the little child from the fields of gain- 
ful industry. The National Child Labor Committee 
urges everywhere the adoption of laws which will 
entirely exclude the child under 14 years of age, and 
shall so restrict the employment of children between 
14 and 16 years of age that the illiterate or physically 
defective shall not be employed, and that such children 
under 16 as are employed shall be prevented from 
employments that are dangerous, from work at night, 
and from excessive hours. It has been demonstrated 
in many parts of this country, as well as in older civil- 
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izations, that compulsory school attendance laws are 
not effective so long as children may be employed, but 
child labor laws are of themselves only negative, and 
must be accomplished by such constructive processes 
as will render obedience to the law natural. 

Our program involves, then, on the other hand an 
education system which will afford the child such occu- 
pation and relaxation that he will not leave school 
willingly ; an education which appeals to the child as 
preparing him for remunerative industry ; an education 
which the parent recognizes as a preparation for higher 
wages and which will inspire him with sufficient 
patience to forego the pittance his child might add to 
the family income to-day for the increased pay to- 
morrow. ‘This will involve a tremendous increase in 
the new kind of schools known as special schools— 
leading perhaps to the discovery that all schools need 
to be special, and every pupil needs a degree of. indi- 
vidual attention. This tendency in education, I am 
aware, will be opposed by the sort of taxpayer who 
resists any program which means enlarged equipment. 
He prefers to let the children of the community grow 
up with inadequate education, and to compel them to 
commit some offense which will send them to a reform 
school if they chance to desire to learn a trade rather 
than something else which may be offered. It will be 
opposed also by many of the people whose direct benefit 
from such. an advance would be greatest. For it is a 
sad comment upon the class spirit fostered by our book- 
learning processes, that many parents have one ideal 
in life—to fit at least one child for a profession which 
will enable him to live without the use of his hands. 
This program will involve the community in the 
expense of providing for the backward child, instead 
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of waiting as now until he entirely falls out of the 
race, and then finding a place for him at great expense 
in some of the public institutions for the mentally, or 
physically, or morally defective. It may mean the 
crippling of certain forms of industry in some com- 
munities—industries that thrive on long hours and low 
wages. But if virtue, intelligence, and industrial effi- 
ciency are the constituents of a democracy, we must be 
willing to pay the price. 





EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


REV. W. I. SHAW, LL. D., D. C. L., 
CHAIRMAN PROTESTANT COMMITTEE OF THE 
COUNCIL OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


Fellow workers from the great Republic: The 
proximity of our fields of toil, the New England States 
and this great Province, must necessarily create a com- . 
munity of interest of greater importance in education 
than even in our commercial relations. We have con- 
tributed one million of French Canadians to your popu- 
lation, an element having much to do with the transi- 
tion from the Puritan conditions of one hundred years 
ago. Our French Acadian population with the 
acknowledged errors of British administration has been 
thrillingly described by your great poet, Longfellow. 
The heroism of French traders and of Jesuit mission- 
aries in our early history has been so vividly depicted 
by your great historian, Parkman, that he commands 
our deepest gratitude and admiration. The sword and 
the courage of George Washington, a brave officer in 
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the British service, helped to transfer the Province of 
Quebec, then extending to the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi, from France to the British crown. Your history 
and ours have been closely related and it is natural you 
should be interested in our school system. 

The first feature of our system which has probably 
impressed you is its dual character as Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. With your natural pride in your com- 
mon school system which knows no distinction of race 
or creed, a system enshrined in your state constitutions 
and in your republican sentiments, I do not wonder 
you regard with some repugnance the dual system in 
this Province. But you must recognize the facts as 
you find them here. Seven-eighths of the population 
are Roman Catholic, namely, 1,429,260 out of 1,648,898. 
After the conquest of Quebec in 1759 by the Treaty of 
Paris of 1763 the French wére guaranteed a continu- 
ance of “their laws, their language and their customs,” 
and of the testimony of history you must be cognizant 
that Great Britain sacredly observes its treaties, 
whether with separate nations or conquered peoples, 
and in political relations no more striking scene has 
ever been witnessed than General Botha, of South 
Africa, and Sir Wilfred Laurier, of Quebec, repre- 
sentatives of conquered races, uniting in the recent 
imperial council in London in loyal devotion to the 
British throne. The French Canadians of Quebec are 
loyal to British institutions. As to the common school 
system permit me to say that it is the ideal system for 
peoples homogeneous or relatively so, but the segrega- 
tion of negroes in the South and of Orientals on the 
Pacific prove that with the dominancy of any race not 
Anglo Saxon the common school ideal is neither 
desirable nor. practicable. It would be most intolerable 
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and tyrannical for British rule to force such a system 
upon seven-eighths of the population of Quebec and 
tear the crucifix from the school house wall and the 
catechism from the hands of the children. If the 
majority of their own accord wish to secularize their 
schools, as in France, that is an affair of their own. 
In Quebec the system we have is fair to the Protestant 
minority, and under the circumstances is the best. 
Any deviations from equity are accidental and owing 
to local prejudice. This dual system was adopted in 
1841 and reaffirmed in the British North American 
Act of 1867. This Act is our Charter of Federation 
under which we have nine Provinces and five Terri- 
tories in our Dominion. 

Our school system in Quebec is administered by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and a Council, 
consisting of 13 R. C. Bishops, 13 R. C. laymen and 
13 Protestants. This body meets but seldom, and only 
when considering matters of common interest.. The 
two sections meet as committees as often as they wish. 
Each section attends to its own affairs and drafts its 
own regulations for the training of teachers and the 
control of the schools. In each municipality legisla- 
tive grants are divided according to population, and 
school rates are paid according to religious faith, either 
R. C. or Protestant. There is also a third panel called 
the neutral panel, into which are paid the taxes of 
individuals preferring this, and of commercial corpora- 
tions. These are divided according to school popula- 
tion. If there is any grievance in the system it is in 
this neutral panel, to which about three-fourths are 
paid by Protestants and about the same proportion 
received by Roman Catholics, which simply means that 
Protestantism represents the wealth of the country and 
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Romanism the working force which goes largely to 
create this wealth. 

The minority in a municipality are called Dissen- 
tients and elect their own School Board. The minority 
may be either Roman Catholic or Protestant. There 
are 120 municipalities in which the Roman Catholics 

are in the minority and are therefore Dissentients. 
- Dissent is provided for in three ways. 1. In any 
municipality a Dissentient school may be organized 
if there are 15 scholars, at least, available. 2. The 
minority in a municipality may unite with the minority 
in an adjoining municipality to form a Dissentient 
school. 3. An individual in a municipality in which 
there is no school of his faith, may send his children 
and taxes, not the taxes only, to a school of his faith 
in an adjoining municipality. 

There are 5,420 R. C. schools and 944 Protestant, 
302,657 R. C. scholars and 39,151 Protestant, 9,849 
R. C.-teachers and 1,514 Protestant. The total amount 
spent last year in the Province for both systems of 
schools was $4,338,552. I regret to have to say that 
236 Protestant schools have an attendance of 10 or 
less. This is owing to the migration of Protestants 
in the rural sections, either to the cities or to the 
West. As to our rural Protestant schools, I recently 
questioned our inspectors concerning their condition 
and found that 56 per cent. are in a fairly satisfactory 
condition as regards equipment and efficiency; 26 per 
cent. are in a backward state owing to the limited 
conditions of the people in numbers or resources, and 
in the case of 18 per cent. this is owing to their lack of 
interest or their meanness. That is, 26 per cent. would 
do better if they could, and 18 per cent. could do better 
if they would. How does this last ratio compare 
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with the same element found in your states? I may 
say the Protestants of Montreal, with their 15 ele- 
mentary and two high schools and one Commercial 
and Technical High School, have a showing of which 
they are generally proud. 

As to religion in our Protestant schools in the 
Province, we have not the slightest trouble. We have 
a considerable syllabus of religious instruction, but 
while our schools are positively Christian they are 
absolutely non-sectarian. We have, of course, a con- 
science clause in our school law which protects those 
who object to religious instruction. 

You visit us at a time when there is a marked revival 
of interest in education. Our Roman Catholic fellow 
citizens are not behind the Protestants in their ambi- 
tion for improvement, and both are encouraged by the 
wise and generous policy of our present Provincial 
government of which the Hon. Mr. Gouin is the dis- 
tinguished Premier. If you visit us again 10 years 
from now I predict you will find then a marked im- 
provement in the schools of Quebec. 





QUEBEC METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


H. H. CURTIS, 
DIRECTOR OF FRENCH IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF MONTREAL. 


The French language is the mother tongue of some- 
thing like seven-eighths of the school children of the 
Province of Quebec. This fact limits the application 
of my statement concerning the methods employed 
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here in teaching French to English-speaking pupils. 
‘It may also serve to give some notion of the environ- 
ment both as affecting the work of instruction and 
more particularly as determining the needs, or the 
supposed needs, of the pupils, for whatever may be 
the private opinion of the schoolmaster as to the 
respective value of vocational and educational studies, 
he will scarcely escape the compelling influence of 
public opinion in a community where business and 
professional men, almost without exception, find it 
not only convenient but necessary to possess a working 
acquaintance with the French language. 

We may also eliminate from this inquiry an addi- 
tional five per cent. of the school children of the 
Province, English-speaking Roman Catholics who 
attend either French or French and English Roman 
Catholic schools. These pupils form an exceptional 
class enjoying peculiar advantages, inasmuch as French 
is often wholly or in part the language of their teach- 
ers and of their associates. 

Confining our observations to the smaller section of 
our dual system, the Protestant schools of the Province, 
we note that French is an optional subject in the Ele- 
mentary grades and is not generally taken except in 
the larger centers of population. It is obligatory in 
the intermediate or Model School grades and in the 
higher or Academy grades, covering together a period 
of six years. If the time devoted to this study is 
somewhat longer than in American schools, it should 
be remembered that the plan of reducing the number 
of studies to four or five at a time and pursuing these 
studies for a shorter period has not been adopted here, 
which means that our students, while studying French 
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for a greater number of years, have constantly on the 
curriculum a larger number of rival studies. 

It is now some twenty years since the teachers of 
French in this Province became interested in what 
has been called the “ Reform Movement.” It is not 
my intention to plunge you into the controversy which 
has been raging since that time in Europe and America 
over this matter of modern language methods nor even 
to state the well known principles of the movement. 
I only purpose making a brief statement of what has 
been accomplished here in the small community which 
has now the honor to engage the attention of your 
influential Association, and to compare our experience 
with that of American and European teachers dealing 
with the same problems under slightly different con- 
ditions. °. 

Educational ideals, like political ideals, are not, as 
a rule, so readily realized as their enthusiastic pro- 
moters at first anticipate. It is by no means unusual 
or surprising that the aspirations of the German 
scholars who launched this movement some twenty 
years ago should have met, like an advancing army, 
with alternate victory and defeat, almost complete 
defeat in the United States, where the ability to read 
books has been the chief consideration, and only a 
partial and varying success in Europe and in Canada, 
where an acquaintance with the spoken language is 
urgently demanded. 

Although the partial failure of the classical methods 
as applied to the teaching of modern languages is 
generally conceded, the problems confronting the advo- 
cates of the New or Direct, or Natural Method as it 
is variously called, like the admirable principles of 
Democratic government, are rather hard to carry out 
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till the people concerned come to possess the necessary 
qualifications. One of the things, for instance, which 
the New Method demands, is that from the first the 
language studied shall be the medium of communica- 
tion between the teacher and the pupils, that the new 
words and expressions acquired from day to day shall 
be associated directly in the pupils’ memories with the 
ideas they represent. This is a radical proposition 
which means that the teacher must be able to speak 
the language and that he must possess through special 
training or special aptitude, skill to suggest his mean- 
ing without translation, to command attention, to 
develop interest and finally to lead the pupils to express 
with the enthusiasm which attends the exercise of a 
new-found faculty, a limited but ever-increasing circle 
of their own ideas, determined and controlled by the 
guiding mind of the teacher. It is not an easy matter 
to find a number of such teachers in any community 
where the tongue-paralyzing processes of the classical 
method have been in vogue. 

We have not been able to meet this exacting require- 
ment of the New Method without serious and pro- 
longed effort. The Protestant School Board of this 
city found it necessary at first to establish teachers’ 
classes for instruction in French and in the principles 
of the New Method, while large numbers of individual 
teachers voluntarily undertook courses of private study 
in order to acquire the necessary command of the 
spoken tongue. The School Board also appointed a 
special officer to supervise and direct the class-room 
work, but unfortunately this officer, as in the case of 
pioneers generally, found it necessary to learn a great 
many things himself before he was qualified to admin- 
ister wise counsel and inspiring suggestions. We have 
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also had the indispensable advantage of the co-opera- 
tion of our Provincial Normal School, where admirable 
courses in French and in the Art of Teaching French 
have been provided for our teachers-in-training. 
Among the recent graduates of the Normal School are 
to be found a considerable number of teachers who 
have themselves studied French in the schools of 
Montreal since the adoption of the Direct Method, and 
it is one of the most encouraging evidences of the suc- 
cess of our efforts that these teachers are found to 
possess a better mastery of the French language than 
the earlier graduates of the same institution or the 
teachers who come to us from any other source what- 
ever. 

We cannot boast that we have fully solved the diffi- 
cult problem of a constant supply of skilful teachers 
for this special work, but it is something to be able 
to say that for fifteen years the French work in our 
schools has been conducted almost entirely in French, 
not by specialists, but by the regular class teachers, 
that the efficiency of the teaching staff as well as the 
results obtained have steadily improved, and that 
guided by the experience of the past, we now look 
forward to more complete development along the lines 
laid down under the more favorable conditions which 
are about to be established in our midst. 

It is somewhat to our discredit that we have not 
kept in very close touch with the movement in Europe 
corresponding to our own. We now find by comparing 
the results achieved that we have something to learn 
from our Transatlantic confreres in several particu- 
lars, while in other respects it seems to us that we 
have been able to attain quite as satisfactory results. 
Our teachers are not, for instance, sufficiently trained 
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in the application of physiological phonetics to the 
pronunciation of French, a subject which has made 
marked advances in recent years, but we are now 
taking steps to remedy this oversight under the skilful 
guidance of Dr. Walter, of McGill University. 

I do not know to what extent a serious effort has 
been made in the United States to train the teachers 
of modern languages in the use of the Direct Method. 
I suspect that early in the history of the movement, 
lacking the incentive of an urgent need and disheart- 
ened by the comparative failure of untrained teachers’ 
working with unsuitable courses of study, American 
teachers abandoned the attempt and gave their chief 
attention to translation and grammatical study, though 
the methods employed were considerably influenced by 
the principles of the reformers. This may have been 
the wisest course to pursue at the time and under the 
circumstances, but I venture to think that American 
teachers, gathering inspiration from the success of 
their European confreres and profiting by the results 
of their experience, will sooner or later find it expedient 
to make still further modifications of their methods 
along the lines laid down by the reformers. 

Another essential requirement of the New Method 
is a suitable course of study; quite different from the 
traditional first French Book. Since translation is 
discarded in the earlier stages, it follows that material 
must be chosen for the course which, to a great extent, 
can be interpreted to the pupils by reference to objects 
and pictures, by means of gesture and presently by 
easy definition. The subject matter of the course must 
also have a close relation to the daily life of the child, 
varying according to age and local conditions, for one 
of the chief objects in view is to lead the pupil to express 
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the facts of his own experience, not merely to repeat 
mechanically the forms of speech addressed to him. 
So the teacher must anticipate what the pupil would 
like to say, must furnish him with the necessary vocab- 
ulary and constructions and then by carefully consid- 
ered questions lead him to exercise his own creative 
faculties and express his own thoughts and feelings. 
If this is done skilfully it is sure to awaken interest, 
reaching, at times, a fine enthusiasm, and notwith- 
standing the contrary opinion of some critics, it cannot 
* fail to cultivate the mental faculties: first, the attention, 
since the teacher must stand before his pupils like a 
musical director before an alert, responsive orchestra, 
guiding, controlling, inspiring ; secondly, in a moderate 
degree the logical faculties, since the questions call 
for complete and precise answers. Thirdly, the mem- 
ory, for grammatical rules and paradigms are mem- 
orized as in other methods. Fourthly, through constant 
drill in oral and written composition the constructive 
faculties of the mind which, in my opinion, are too 
much disregarded in the usual program of school 
studies. 

The combined efforts of a number of practical 
teachers of this city have resulted in the production of 
a workable course of study covering a period of nine 
years. The plan followed in the earlier parts was to 
make the oral lesson the basis of the course and to 
provide in a separate teachers’ manual an outline of 
the oral work, in the course of which the pupils learn 
the meaning and practice the use of a constantly 
increasing vocabulary. In order to give permanency 
to the impressions produced, reading and grammar 
lessons, based on the oral lessons, are then studied 
from a separate text book. The principles of grammar 
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are introduced gradually as they are found useful and 
are restated in systematic arrangement during the 
latter part of the course. It has not been found neces- 
sary to print the grammatical rules in English, though 
it is considered admissable to make use of English in 
explaining an abstract principle or in clearing up the 
meaning of a difficult passage. We think that this 
plan, by which ample assistance is provided for the 
teacher, is perhaps the only one which would have 
succeeded where the work must be undertaken by 
teachers who are not specialists and where the person- 
nel of the teaching staff is constantly changing. 

European textbooks, of which there are a great num- 
ber, differ somewhat from ours, especially with regard 
to the fuller use of the phonetic transcript and in an 
effort to familiarize the student with French life 
through the subject matter of the French course. In 
both of these respects we realize that we have some- 
thing to learn, while in the matter of subordinating 
the specially written text to the oral lesson and ampli- 
fying the teachers’ notes thereon, there is a tendency 
in the more recent European textbooks towards the 
plan which we have adopted. 

Quite a notable activity has been shown in this matter 
during the last few years in Great Britain, where most 
of the great publishing houses have issued one or more 
Reform textbooks. 

I do not know that any New Method textbooks have 
been published in the United States for a number of 
years, though the influence of Reform principles is. 
clearly seen in the more recent publications. I think 
it not unlikely, in view of recent developments, that 
the valuable report of the Committee of Twelve when 
it is next revised, will be more favorable to the New 
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Movement and that, as in England, a community simi- 
larly situated as regards the utility of modern lan- 
guages, a renewed effort will presently be made to 
modify still further the existing courses of modern 
language study as well as the methods of instruction. 

When estimating what has been accomplished here 
and elsewhere in this matter of New Method courses, 
it must be remembered that pioneer work has always 
to be brought to the test of experiment and is subject 
to revision and amendment. The best that can be 
accomplished in this matter has certainly not been 
achieved. The movement now awaits the fuller co- 
operation of American teachers, whose good sense and 
zeal and practical ingenuity have become proverbial 
the world over. 

It is neither possible nor necessary in a brief report 
like this to discuss the particulars of many of the 
practical problems that have engaged our attention, 
such as the examination of oral and written work, col- 
lecting objects and wall pictures for illustrating the 
oral lessons, etc. 

I should like to admit in conclusion that nothing 
approaching completeness of finality can be claimed 
for the work which I have attempted to describe. It 
is work which is only possible where favorable con- 
ditions exist, it has not been attempted in many of 
our rural schools nor is it likely to be till a greater 
number of trained teachers are available for the pur- 
pose. Our little contribution to the solution of the 
modern language puzzle may be described as an ex- 
periment limited in its application to something like 
two hundred classes. Within these narrow limits it 
has wrought no miracles. Yet we feel that we have 
found firm ground to rest our feet upon, that we have 
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already effected a considerable improvement, ‘ fully 
recognized by teachers and by school authorities, and 
that now we have only to struggle manfully with the 
grave shortcomings which we already recognize to 
insure a healthy progress in the direction of those fine 
achievements which the imagination pictures and which 
we shall never quite attain. 





THE RUSTIC SPEECH OF THE ENGLISH 
SPEAKING PEOPLE. 


MATTHEW H. BUCKHAM, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


If I were a politician posing for favor and votes, I 
should doubtless be moved to say much in praise of 
“the speech of the plain people.” I should insist that 
it is homely and racy—that it smacks of the soil—that 
it has Anglo-Saxon vigor—and, best of all, that it is 
our mother tongue, that is, the tongue of our mothers, 
not our vernacular, the tongue of our household ser- 
vants. If there were Scotch folk to be appeased, I 
should commend the rough Doric of their speech. If 
there were Irish, I should, like General Winfield Scott, 
protest that I love the brogue. This genteel patronage 
of rustic speech has been put very prettily by Henry 
Van Dyke: “A local dialect is like a landed inherit- 
ance; it marks a man’s place in the world, tells where 
he comes from. Of course it is possible to have too 
much of it. A man doesn’t need to carry the soil of 
his whole farm around with him on his boots. But 
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within limits the accents of a native region are delight- 
ful. ’Tis the flavor of heath in the grouse, the taste 
of wild herbs and evergreen buds in the venison. I 
like the maple-sugar tang of the Vermonter’s sharp- 
edged speech, the round full-waisted i’s of the Penn- 
sylvanian and the Ohioan, the soft, indolent vowels of 
the South.” Taking another view of the subject, I can 
see why a Novelist should regret the loss of dialectic 
peculiarities in popular speech. He would feel that a 
valuable part of his stock in trade was getting away 
from him with the disappearance of the idioms of 
speech which distinguish class from class, and he would 
miss one easy but effective way of differentiating his 
characters if they all had to express themselves in 
the same proper and conventional form of speech. I 
will confess to a certain degree of sympathy with this 
way of looking at the matter. As a descendant, on 
one side, of good Yorkshire folk, I should not like to 
miss from the speech of my old family neighbors of 
Scarboro and Whitby, the vowel prolongations and con- 
sonantal clippings which puzzle most people in Tenny- 
son’s “Northern Farmer.” Lover of Lorna Doone 
as [ am, and admirer of big John Ridd, I do not want 
to have the dialect of Somerset and Devon survive in 
books only. But a dialect is one thing, and corrupt 
speech is quite another thing. A dialect is an indig- 
enous or archaic form of speech—a survival of popu- 
lar speech which has been superseded by a cultivated 
speech in the higher social grades. In our own coun- 
try, in New England, in the Middle and Western 
States, we have, properly speaking, no dialects of Eng- 
lish, none in the sense in which there are dialects in 
Somersetshire and the lowlands of Scotland. The 
Biglow Papers, the stories of Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
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and of Mary Wilkins, record a speech which is pro- 
vincial, but it is not a dialect. It is faulty English. 
It is good English debased by bad pronunciation and 
bad grammar. It has not the place in historic speech 
which a dialect has. It has not the same title to respect, 
and the same claim for preservation that a dialect has. 
We have still current among us a certain number of 
the old big copper cents. They are genuine and legal. 
They are the obsolete dialect of coinage. The corrupt 
speech we have in mind is like spurious pennies 
and nickels of the new coinage. The honest speech 
of the plain people when on their good behavior, the 
mother tongue as spoken by the mothers, the Anglo- 
Saxon etymology and Syntax of the Bible in the King 
James version, the homely English of Bunyan and De 
Foe and Cobbett, will bear all.the laudation bestowed 
upon it in contrast with the Latinized, Johnsonian 
speech and writing much affected by writers and ora- 
tors now happily out of vogue. But we cannot award 
this praise to much of the speech of our own country 
people to-day. If one were to get aboard an accommo- 
dation train in any part of New [england—to go no 
further afield—and listen to the people who get on and 
off at way stations, he would hear a kind of speech 
which has not the merit of either a dialect or a culti- 
vated language. It would consist of perhaps five parts 
of unobjectionable words and grammar and _ the 
remaining five parts would be made up of local words 
and phrases, provincialisms common to other sections 
but unknown to good usage, and those downright and 
palpable errors of speech which, like other bad habits, 
get and keep currency in a community which does not 
severely repress them. That which renders this speech 
a proper object of criticism is that it is below the intel- 
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lectual level of the people who use it. In plain terms 
these people know better than to talk as they do. A 
traveler, who has heard or read our language only in 
its purity would say that these people are not intelli- 
gent, at least not well educated. - But he would be 
mistaken. They are as intelligent and as well edu- 
cated as any middle class people in the world. They 
are the people who habitually read good papers, and 
the English of our papers, in spite of some faults, is 
good English. They are familiar with the best of all 
English in their Bibles; they hear good English from 
the pulpits, in courts of justice, from public speakers 
on politics. These same persons could in most cases, 
if called upon, correct their faulty pronunciations, parse 
and amend the constructions in their offending sen- 
tences, and adjudge themselves guilty of the solecisms 
and blunders they commit. But—shall I say it ?—your 
Scotch gardener, your Irish washerwoman, your 
Swedish farmhand, speak better English, more correct 
and idiomatic, more pleasant to the ear, every way 
more conversationally. effective, than is a large part of 
what you hear from these men and women of good 
New England descent and of centuries of school privi- 
leges. 

Now in attacking the problem thus raised, let us 
first try to get at the meaning of this recreancy in the 
matter of speech—its explanation if not its excuse— 
and we will then see whether the schools have any 
responsibility and any power of remedy in the matter. 

To begin with, there seems to be a psychological 
reason, and a very curious one, for decadence in the 
speech of an intelligent people. A few of us are in- 
clined to use a style of speech beyond the requirements 
of good form—more studied and ambitious, I mean. 
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This habit—this fad, if I may say so—is known in 
literature as Euphuism—and is seen at its best in the 
writings of Sir Philip Sidney, and at its worst in 
Scott’s character of Sir Piercie Shafton in the “ Mon- 
astery”’—a style which in its extreme is fastidious, 
pretentious, bombastic, and in more moderate forms 
is a studied effort to be more than correct, leading 
to speech which is formal and pedantic. The 
opposite and more common tendency—a reaction 
from Euphuism, provoked by it, is a disposition to 
cultivate carelessness of speech—the expression may 
be paradoxical but it agrees with the fact—even in- 
elegance and inaccuracy so far as one dares. There 
is current in certain quarters an affectation of heed- 
less speech, a rather ostentatious defiance of conven- 
tional forms of expression. This in part accounts for 
the prevalence of what we call “slang’”—which may 
be described as strong but uncanonical speech—the 
more expressive partly because it is uncanonical. The 
most abundant and atrocious slang I ever happened 
to hear was heard within the quadrangles of Oxford 
University—close to the precincts of the New Oxford 
Dictionary. In answer to my question as to what this 
might mean, Dr. Murray replied, “ Sheer affectation! ” 
He meant that it was a protest against the restraint, 
the pedantry of scholastic speech. The way in which 
this protest ordinarily asserts itself is in the fad which 
is the counterpart of euphuism of speech—a certain 
studied carelessness of speech—an affected reluctance 
of utterance—a habit prevalent in some quarters of 
not saying the simplest thing without trying three 
or four times—of saying it, so to speak, en échelon, 
till the wearied and exasperated listeners feel like 
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calling in the police to compel the man to ‘“‘move on.” 
If we seek for some charitable excuse for this 
floundering and “ backing and filling ” style of speak- 
ing, we may attribute it to a reaction from the pedantic 
and orotund style which our fathers and grandfathers 
strangely admired. It is a different but related form 
of this same vanity which leads a good many people to 
avoid speaking as well as they know how—the same 
feeling which makes most people dislike to be on 
their good behavior, or to wear full dress, or to keep 
up company manners, at all times. These people know 
good grammar—but they keep it, as they keep their 
spare room, for occasional use. It is irksome to 
nourish and to carry round on all occasions, a gram- 
mar consciousness, a language consciousness. Most 
of these good people lead a rather hard and exacting 
life in respect to other matters. Is it to be wondered 
at that they allow themselves some relaxation in a 
matter in which to be accurate means to be strenuous 
all the time? 

Another reason why our people do not take more 
pains with their speech is that they do not find it 
necessary to do so in order to maintain class distinc- 
tions. In England one who drops one’s h’s thereby 
puts himself, or herself, in a lower social grade than 
that to which they would otherwise be admitted. Even 
the possession of the “divine fire” in Miss Sinclair’s. 
recent novel does not avail to the man who is weak 
on his aspirates. On the continent cultivated people 
speak two languages, the patois they use with 
their inferiors and the pure language they speak 
among themselves. In this country we recognize no 
class distinctions, so that this lever for keeping up good 
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forms is not to any great extent available. A woman 
who habitually indulges in faulty speech loses some- 
thing in social repute—more in our cities and large 
towns than in country places—but not enough to 
make it worth while to exert herself greatly to better 
her habitual language. It is quite safe to say that 
our rural speech will never be greatly improved 
till we arrive at a higher and more compelling social 
standard of speech. 

We come now to ask, What are the specific faults 
of our rural speech—or some of them—which most 
call for correction? 

First there is the purely, or mainly physical fault 
of shrill, strident tones. Not purely physical, for here 
again the psychological element enters,—a too great 
tenseness of nerves, a too eager, insistent temper, in 
contrast with the more equable movement, the more 
placid poise, of mind and body, seen in other peoples, 
and in another climate. This quality of tone—usually 
characterized and much caricatured as nasal, but false- 
ly, for it is not predominantly nasal—this shrillness 
and stridency, is the note by which Americans, especi- 
ally Americans from Northern states, are known all 
over the world. Go into any company in which people 
of different countries are gathered, say into a great 
international hotel dining-room, and amid the babel of 
voices, high over all others, overtopping the voices of 
all the Parthians, Medes and Elamites, you will detect 
the tones of your own countrymen and especially of 
your own countrywomen, proclaiming to all comers, 
“here we are, self-conscious, eager, strenuous, ready 
to do or die!’ I suspect that for the present we 
shall have to tolerate this characteristic tone. as the 
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defect of our quality. Perhaps by and by, when we 
get more settled into our place and world, and either 
get the recognition we think we deserve, or grow less 
self-assertive and more complacent, our voices will 
come to be more subdued, less heady, more pectoral, 
more hearty. 

Next as to the use of particular words and group- 
ings of words. This is where provincialism mainly 
plays its part. This is what declares the habitat, and 
imparts the flavor, and secretes the tang, and produces 
all those subtle effects, agreeable and disagreeable, 
which we derive from locality, and ancestry, and tra- 
dition, and habit. In so far as it begets faults of 
speech, they are the most telling and most inveterate 
faults. Words and phrases learned in childhood and 
heard habitually in the uncritical environment of 
country or village life, acquire a certain fixedness in 
the brain from which they are not easily dislodged. To 
keep guard against them requires a perpetual and vig- 
ilant self-watchfulness. The heroine of Mr. Howells’ 
Aroostook story—which I happen to be reading as 
I write this—is a young lady of genius and refinement, 
but when off her guard she drops into such expres- 
sions as, “Well, I never did,” and “You don’t say so,” 
and other bits of the lingo of South Bradfield. A 
former lawyer of my city, a well educated man, always 
said quantity and quality, because he heard it so 
when a boy. It is said that Daniel Webster carried 
with him through life from the New. Hampshire hill- 
town in which he was born, certain peculiar tones 
and expressions. I once heard a New Orleans gen- 
tleman, a highly accomplished scholar and orator, 
when speaking in a political campaign and getting 
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warmed up with his theme, drop, or soar, into the 
semu-negro dialect of his locality. The logic of the 
situation is inevitable. In their childhood people be- 
come habituated to certain prevalent forms of speech. 
They may have learned a better form, but it is more 
or less artificial to them: to speak it they must assume 
a new consciousness—which destroys spontaneity and 
fluency in conversation :—to take it on for the nonce 
is an effort, to lay it off is a relief. There is an old 
English play in which a draper who has married a 
‘schoolmistress sues for a divorce on the ground that 
she is “always taking him up on his pronounciation, 
and he can’t stand it.” Well, none of us could stand 
it. Few things are more tedious than the speech which 
is taking great pains to be correct with a certain 
schoolmarm precision. 

When we think of the matter in this view of it— 
when we ask what the schools can do and ought to do 
to correct faults of speech in children—when we think 
of setting them to criticise their fathers and mothers, 
and assuming a certain air of superiority at the break-. 
fast table and in the Sunday-school, we see the danger. 
of encouraging juvenile snobbery of a very offensive 
kind. And yet on the other hand it unquestionably: 
disqualifies a young man for the promotion he would: 
otherwise get, and debars a young woman from the. 
social position she would otherwise be admitted to,, 
if they have formed the habit of incorrect and dis-. 
agreeable speech, and it would seem that the schools,. 
in- default of the right examples at home, ought to do, 
something to correct, and better to prevent, at- least: 
gross and glaring errors and even the more. common; 
infelicities of speech. 
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By way of practical methods of accomplishing some- 
thing in the right direction, let me suggest extensive 
reading aloud of good English literature. Both Eng- 
lish prose and English verse have a melody of their 
own which silent reading does not detect. The inner 
ear which listens for the adequate rendering, and is 
not satisfied till it gets the full note in the outward 
voice, is a critical and exacting teacher of vocal 
melody. To try, and try again, till one feels that he is 
rightly voicing and interpreting the thought, the emo- 
tion, the imagery of an exquisite passage in some 
author with whom one is in spiritual sympathy, this is 
an education in both the appreciation and utterance 
of thought, both another’s and one’s own. One can- 
not have habitually and familiarly given. voice to the 
best thought expressed in the best possible language, 
without getting both impulse and model for giving 
form to one’s own thinking and feeling. I will not 
venture to say how far the reading of so-called dialect 
stories, and stories of low life, may be responsible for 
encouraging corrupt speech among us—one might 
fancy even some disgust ensuing from the habit—but 
one might safely predict in any company of young 
people who read much of Jane Austen, and Charles 
Lamb and Thackeray and Mrs. Oliphant, that they 
have had formed within them an ear and a taste and a 
love for pure, simple. forceful speech which would 
make all vulgarity, and slang, and vice of language 
appear offensive in others, and criminal in themselves. 

It would seem quite superfluous to insist that teach- 
ers themselves should be models to the children in 
purity of speech, that both in the schoolroom and out 
of it they should use the correct and at the same time 
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the natural and simple language which becomes a gen- 
tleman and a lady. It would be a great misfortune 
to any rural community to have installed in the posi- 
tion of teacher one whose example commended for 
imitation harsh tones of voice, objectionable words 
and phrases, or slovenly grammar. But it would be 
almost equally unfortunate to have a schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress, whose slow, studied, precise and 
affected manner of speech, made correct language 
something to be disliked and avoided. This makes 
one hesitate to recommend any elaborate exercises 
in the schoolroom expressly designed to correct faults 
in common speech. I should rather trust to the at- 
traction, and so to speak the contagion, of good ex- 
ample. I should be glad to see recognized by School 
Boards and by parents, as one of the highly paid quali- 
fications of a teacher, especially a woman teacher of 
young children, a sweet, low voice, a manner of speech 
correct without affectation, natural, simple, such as 
marks good breeding, and the echo of which would 
be a good keynote for the talk of’ the children either 
in class or in play. I think Milton must have had in 
memory some such voice, and some such manner of 
speech, when he wrote at the beginning of the eighth 
book of Paradise Lost :— 


“The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to 
hear.” 


I have purposely avoided in this discussion every- 
thing which would tend to raise any questions of lin- 
guistic precedence or superiority between different 
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parts of the English speaking world. Whether Eng- 
lish is better spoken in England or in the United States 
may well be left for dispute in an international com- 
pany on the deck of an Atlantic steamer. What I 
have tried to do is to bring all parties round to the 
sane and sober verdict of the honest gentleman in 
the Vicar of Wakefield who decided on the merits 
of the rival painters, that all might have done 
better if they had taken more pains. We have 
inherited a noble language. It is capable of vast 
power in its higher reaches, in the drama, in 
history, in philosophy. But for colloquial purposes, 
for the every-day intercourse of ordinary men and 
women, it has aptitudes for every requirement and 
exigency of life, for all the homely uses, all the strength 
and all the tenderness of the most varied human ex- ~ 
perience. It is the language of Chaucer and Spenser, 
of Shakespeare and Milton, of Bunyan and Burns, of 
Longfellow and Lowell and best of all, it is the pure 
and strong and sweet language of the English Bible. 
We did not make it, and though we cannot unmake it, 
or make it over, we can mar it by ill usage. It is a 
language which deserves from us conscientious and 
respectful observance of its rules and usages. We are 
having a great to-do about the spelling of it: the clas- 
sicists assert that it has no grammar: singers complain 
that it has too many mutes and sibilants: but when I 
hear it spoken by a sweet-voiced child, or by a refined 
woman, or by an accomplished orator such as we could 
all name, I for one feel it to be an occasion for devout 
thankfulness—and I am sure you will all agree with me 


—that English is our “own tongue wherein we were 
born.” 
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SOME NEW DEMANDS 
WHICH THE PROGRESS OF MANKIND 
MAKES UPON EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
1881-1882, AND MEMBER SINCE I85I. 


It is needless to say that we live in a strenuous age. 
It needs no argument to prove that this is an age of 
change. It may well be called a transition period from 
the ancient regime to the unknown future. 

One statement, however, of vast importance is clear. 
This is an era of educational progress. Great changes 
are manifest in the schools and especially in their 
curricula, as well as in matters of science, invention 
and philosophy. 

Education—and by this I refer especially to the 
public school system—has come to be an important 
part of governmental economy. Great schemes for the 
good of the public are carried on by taxation. The 
property of the municipality and of the state is taxed 
to promote the public good, in all directions. 

Property is taxed for a police force; for a fire de- 
partment ; for highways; to defray expenses of courts ; 
to pay salaries of public officers; to support schools; 
and various other purposes, all relating to the public 
welfare. Of all these public utilities the cost of the 
schools is perhaps greater than that of any other de- 
partment. 

A typical New England town shows a larger appro- 
priation for its schools, exclusive of new school build- 
ings, than for its police, highways and fire departments 
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combined. Indeed, its school appropriations are about 
forty per cent. of its total expenditures. 

It is plainly evident, therefore, that the schools 
should be studied with great care, to put them on the 
highest possible plane of efficiency. Especially is this 
true in a period of transition from old courses to new 
methods, such as characterize the present age. Edu- 
cation is not a modern idea. Some system is found 
everywhere among the ancients. 

Egypt had her plan of educating the young. So 
had Persia hers. The Jewish nation boasted of a 
famous system, especially of the Home, or family edu- 
cation. The Greeks had a system of their own. The 
Romans had theirs. Scotland was not without her 
schools. England and other countries might be men- 
tioned. But it was left for the English colonies along 
our Atlantic slope, beginning nearly three centuries 
ago, to develop a full, free system of public schools 
for all the children. 

We can see clearly to-day that the education of the 
masses is essential to the welfare, if not to the exis- 
tence, of a Republic. But our forefathers, in those 
distant Colonial times, had no aspirations after a Re- 
public, or any sort of democratic institutions, except 
as Colonies of Great Britain. Yet, for some reason, 
difficult to explain at this day, they foresaw the neces- 
sities that would come and at a very early date after 
their first planting here, they laid the foundation of 
our present justly exalted American’ system of educa- 
tion in the hands of the state, and there it has remained, 
and there we find it to-day. 

The old watchword was this:—“The property of 
the state shall be taxed to educate the children of the 
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state.” This American system is based on the follow- 
ing principles :— 

1. The state or local government shall establish, 
control and maintain the schools. 

2. These schools are to be supported by taxation. 

3. The schools shall be open to all the children of 
all classes of citizens. 

And we have more recently added a fourth: 

4. Education must be compulsory for all the chil- 
dren. 

This idea and this plan for the education of all the 
children of the state was new—was original. It began 
in the old Bay State, in the suburbs of what is now 
the city of Boston. 

In a “town meeting” in the town of Dorchester, held 
on the 20th of May, 1639, it was voted that “There 
shall be a rent of twenty pounds a year, for ever, 
imposed upon Tomson’s Island to be paid per every 
person that hath proprietie in the said Island, * * * 
and this towards the maintenance of a school in Dor- 
chester.” The author of the “History of Dorchester” 
says: “So far as the writer is informed, this was the 
first public provision made for a free school in the 
world by a direct tax or assessment on the inhabitants 
of a town.” 

This action by the town imposed a tax on Thompson’s 
Island, which had already been divided among the 
freemen of the town. But it was a special tax. It 
was not yet a tax upon all of the property of the town 
—though, doubtless, on all the freeholders of the town. 

In January, 1645, the town of Dedham, adjoining 
Dorchester, levied a direct tax on the property of the 
town for the support of a public school. Soon after 
this, schools were established in various towns. In 
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1647 a law was passed by the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, requiring every town of fifty householders 
to maintain a master to teach reading and writing, 
and every town of one hundred householders to main- 
tain a grammar school. 

Here was the beginning of the public school system - 
in the United States. From New England it spread 
westward, and soon after our great Civil War of 1861- 
1865 the system had become established by law in 
every state in the Union. 

At first, the “common schools” as they were prop- 
erly called, taught the three R’s :-— 

“ Readin’,” 

“ Ritin’,” and 

“ Rithmetic.” 

This course of instruction was not new, for history 
tells us that in ancient Athens the school curriculum 
included reading, writing, arithmetic, and in some 
cases, drawing and geography. I need not continue 
this history of education in America further, except 
to say that the progress of the schools was slow till 
within the last half century, or more. The modern 
renaissance began with the advent of Horace Mann. 
He was the secretary of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education for twelve years, prior to the middle 
of the last century. 

For more than fifty years many educators have 
placed great stress upon what they have been pleased 
to call “The New Education.” A careful study, how- 
ever, of the history of schools in past ages will show 
that many things claimed as New are really Old. 

The subject to be discussed in this paper is not the 
so-called “New Education,” but it is the question, 
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“What does the present age require to be taught in 
the schools, which was not needed in past times?” 

1. I mention, first of all, Jndustrial Training. In 
my boyhood young men learned trades. No one could 
be an approved journeyman working in any trade till 
he had served his full time as an apprentice. Thus the 
various trades, as the blacksmith, the silversmith, the 
carpenter, the shoemaker, were manned by skilled 
workmen. To-day all this is changed. The invention 
of labor-saving machines, the multiplication and im- 
provement of tools, and various other causes, have 
produced a modern system of Division of Labor, by 
which nearly every sort of a workman is merely an 
adjunct to a machine, and very little of the apprentice 
system remains. 

It becomes, therefore, almost of necessity that every 
boy should know how to use tools, how to make simple 
things, how to use his hands, how to practice advan- 
tageously the various parts of his muscular system. 

Moreover, it is believed to-day that even in the 
past it would have been far better to have had in the 
schools some disciplinary instruction in manual 
training. 

2. I mention in the next place the necessity of a 
more systematic plan of Nature Study. It may be 
said that for a long time the study of Nature, or the 
principles of Elementary Science, especially of Physics, 
has been pursued in some manner in the schools. But, 
if this were true, still the way the subject was presented 
appears not only meagre, but decidely faulty. The 
advantages of Nature Study are manifold. The study 
of natural phenomena has a powerful influence in 
training the powers of observation, perception and 
even apperception. Nature Study gives us a vast fund 
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of useful knowledge and by it the moral faculties are 
steadily cultivated. 

3. The next thing to be mentioned in this list 
may perhaps be objected to as not new, since it was 
insisted upon more or less in various ancient systems 
of education. But it only needs to be said that until 
recently it has scarcely had any place at all in our 
modern system of education. I refer to the careful, 
continued, scientific study of Drawing and Designing. 
The great change which has recently come over our 
modern civilization, the passing from the simple life 
of the fathers to the strenuous, complicated modes of 
to-day, have made it practically a necessity that every 
child should be able to draw—not merely to make 
flat drawings, but perspective, light and shade, plans, 
designs and other forms of the art, and all in a cor- 
rect, a scientific manner. I need not dwell upon this 
topic. Its importance is now generally admitted. 

4. A more careful knowledge and a more correct 
use of the English language. Language should be 
the vehicle of thought. By language we inherit the 
wealth of thought from all past ages. Talleyrand is 
reported to have said that language was invented to 
conceal one’s thoughts. That might do for Talleyrand, 
but any American ought to be above that level. The 
wrong understanding of words, or their wrong inter- 
pretation, has too often been the cause of expensive 
litigation. We are apt to read into some passage of 
literature what the writer never intended. Through 
sheer ignorance plain sentences are often misinter- 
preted. Witness the toast at a Woman’s Club :— 

“Woman: Without her, man is a Savage.” 

But the ignorant toast-mistress read it :— 

“Woman, without her man, is a Savage.” 
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Or, observe the new rendering of the passage in 
Shakespeare’s play, Othello, in the dialogue with Iago, 
which the “hanger-on” in a western bar-room gave to 
Edwin Booth :— 

“But, isn’t he honest?” The answer is usually 
read :—‘“‘ Honest, my lord?” Now this westerner read 
it in this way:—“ Honest! My Lord!” A clear, 
cogent, correct use of the mother tongue is vastly more 
important in these days of modern, civilized, and com- 
plicated life than in the immediate or remote past. 

In one respect great advancement has recently been 
made. I refer to the art of writing good English. 
The relative number of reputable authors and writers 
for the press, and the amount of letter writing have 
greatly increased. 

But there is another branch of the subject, where 
a decided advance ought to be made. I refer to the 
better use of good language in the art of conversa- 
tion. Clean cut and clear conversation would appear 
to be numbered among the lost arts. We hear some- 
times of some private schools—young ladies’ semina- 
ries—trying to teach how to converse, but for some 
reason the success does not seem to be great—I fancy, 
what is most needed is distinct articulation, clear 
enunciation, a low pitch and a proper use of the voice. 
All this may be accomplished and—shall I say it?— 
ought to be accomplished in the schools. 

But, I cannot find time to discuss this topic as I 
would, had I the entire hour for it. 

One hundred years ago the fathers paid less attention 
to speech, and, indeed, it was pardonable at that time, 
but now, in our new and too hurried life, with the 
advance that civilization has made, far greater atten- 
tion to a cultivated and accurate use of language is 
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an absolute necessity. The sooner the schools realize 
this and take effective measures to secure the much 
needed results—the better for the schools. 

5. For my fifth point I mention the necessity for 
a saner and more logical teaching of history, especially 
modern history, and most particularly the history of 
our own country and our own nation. Not to dwell 
upon this topic which is to-day frequently presented 
to the teachers, and omitting, for want of time, other 
subjects which might properly be here introduced, I 
pass to the last topic on my program—a sort of climax 
to what has preceded—the most important demand 
which the progress of civilization makes upon our 
schools to-day, viz. : 

6. The necessity of instructing the young people 
in the matter of our international relations—the true 
internationalism—the coming World Unity. 

The century just passed has been characterized by 
unusual material developments. It has been a century 
of inventions, especially in the way of labor-saving 
machines and improvements in transportation and 
communication. In the provinces of “ Artificial Heat,” 
“ Artificial Light,” “ Food,” “Clothing,” “Transporta- 
tion” and “ Communication,” great strides have been 
made. But probably the largest and broadest advan- 
tages to mankind have come from the last two men- 
tioned, ‘‘ Transportation ” and “Communication.” The 
railroads and steamship lines, together with the tele- 
graph lines, ocean cables, the wireless and the telephone 
have transformed completely the methods and processes 
of modern commerce. Rapid transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, and instantaneous communication 
over the whole world, have brought the nations very 
near together and immensely increased the commercial 
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relations between all countries. The consequence of 
all this is to make the world seem smaller, to bring 
the nations nearer together, to make the people of 
one country better acquainted with the people of other 
lands, and knowing each other better they inevitably 
have a higher regard for one another. The entire 
tendency of this condition, in addition to increased 
commerce, is to promote international peace and to 
prevent wars. 

Another element tends to effect the same result. 

The inventive genius of man has in recent years 
greatly changed the implements of warfare and made 
them far more deadly and destructive. The new rifled, 
breech-loading muskets, the use of smokeless powder, 
the heavy artillery ordnance which will carry shot and 
shell from five to ten miles, the modern leviathans 
called war vessels and the sub-marine inventions, and 
other changes in military and naval affairs have really 
rendered wars between nations suicidal. These modern 
improvements have so increased the expenses of war 
that a long continued contest between two great nations 
would impoverish, if not bankrupt them both. 

In illustration, let us refer to the recent war between 
Russia and Japan. President Roosevelt’s movement 
for peace was decidedly aided by the fact that both 
those nations found it difficult to borrow funds suffi- 
cient to continue the war. 

But another important change is to be noted. I 
refer to the change in public opinion, the rapid and 
universal growth of the peace sentiment. I have 
watched this movement for international peace closely 
for a score of years, and a single decade ago it would 
have been impossible to imagine that in the short space 
of ten years such a change as has come in public sen- 
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timent could possible take place in the minds of gov- 
ernment officers and the peoples of the leading nations 
of the world. The movements which brought about 
the first Hague Peace Conference and the grand results 
of that conference, all show clearly that a saner view 
now prevails of how international differences can be 
honorably settled by arbitration, with far greater justice 
than by the arbitrament of war. Moreover, arbitration 
is much less expensive and leaves a greater feeling of 
good will and friendship between the nations con- 
cerned. The establishment of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague was a long step forward 
looking to ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will to men.” After 
the Court had been established, then the question came: 
“Will the nations agree to leave their disputes to be 
settled by peaceful arbitration?” Since the establish- 
ment of The Hague Court, a number of important 
cases of difficulty have been settled by it, and in every 
case the decision has been cordially agreed to by the 
contending parties. Still further;. already forty-four 
arbitration treaties have been concluded by which 
nations have agreed to leave future difficulties to The © 
Hague tribunal for settlement. Thirty-eight of these 
treaties were between nations of Europe and six of 
them between South American and European coun- 
tries. Fifteen or more European nations were con- 
cerned in these treaties. Quite recently international 
agreements have been made by Japan with Great 
Britain, Russia, and France. 

The Second Hague Conference is now in session, 
and the people of the whole world are anxious to see 
what forward steps will be taken by the delegates from 
all the nations. The South American Republics were 
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not members of the first Hague Conference, but they 
are represented in the present meeting. 

It is evident that this entire movement contemplates 
a gigantic change in the status of the whole world. 
Hitherto, from the earliest periods of historical records, 
the annals of the nations have been filled with the 
details of wars. History tells us that the Temple of 
Janus was closed but once during all the centuries from 
the beginning of the Roman Empire till the time of 
Christ, and that the time of that closing was more 
than three centuries before the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Europe seems to have been one great battle 
field, so that wars and fightings were almost continuous 
down through the ages, as the “ Hundred years’ war ”’ 
and the “ Thirty years’ war ” would indicate. 

Let us hope that by the spread of intelligence and 
especially through the influence of the schools, the love 
of peace and the opposition to wars will increase until 
all the nations shall sing the song of the angels on 
the plains of Bethlehem nearly two thousand years 
ago :— 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, good will towards men.” 


Now the question comes directly to us, fellow teach- 
ers,—“ What can we do to hasten the coming of that 
promised millenium?” If wars shall ever be done 
away and “peace on earth” ever come, that glorious 
consummation must be brought about through the 
teaching of peace principles to the young, and of course 
especially in the schools. 

It is only within a very recent period that teachers 
have begun to realize their duty and their responsibility 
in this matter. At present there seems to be a gentle 
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ripple upon the waters, but no great waves have yet 
come dashing up against the shores of government, to 
influence legislation. Yet the schools in quite a 
respectable number of the states have already begun 
to celebrate the 18th of May as Peace Day. Here 
and there we hear of churches and Sunday-schools 
observing Peace Sunday. But it is high time that the 
teachers and the schools of the United States and of 
Canada should all observe this day with appropriate 
exercises in the interest of this international peace 
movement. 

I greatly fear that America is yet behind nations 
of Europe in this matter. We hear of large peace asso- 
ciations among the teachers in the cities of France and 
in that country there is a flourishing general associa- 
tion of teachers, organized for “the promotion of 
correct international ideas upon this peace movement,” 
which association is rapidly informing the teachers as 
to how they can best instruct their pupils in this great 
reform. 

I venture the assertion that, morally and patriotically, 
you, fellow teachers, have no more important and no 
more hopeful work to perform in your profession than 
this. We all have something higher and more needful 
to teach the rising generation than the three R’s, nature 
study or physical training. The schools, all schools, 
public and private, must be nurseries of patriotic senti- 
ments, and good citizenship. They must teach and 
exemplify good morals and religion. In doing this 
we perform our highest and most important duty. And 
we must not stop with a narrow definition of patriot- 
ism. Is he a truly patriotic citizen who has supreme 
regard for his own family alone, or his town, county 
or state? Is he a full-fledged patriot who looks for 
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the success of his own country only? Do you remem- 
ber the prayer of that narrow-minded, selfish man who 
put up this petition: “Lord, bless me and my wife, my 
son John and his wife, us four, no more.” 

True patriotism embraces the whole world. He who 
looks and labors for the highest good of all nations is 
‘doing his best for his own nation, while he who, by his 
negligence, allows another nation to dwindle and 
retrograde is, at the same time and by the same course, 
hindering his own nation from going forward, and 
helping it to go backward. The greatest good of the 
greatest number is the proper motto for all legislative 
and executive action. This applies equally to states, 
the nation and the world. “The eye cannot say to 
the hand, I have no need of thee; or again the head 
to the feet, I have no need of.you. And whether one 
member suffereth, all the members suffer with it; or 
one member is honored, all the members rejoice with 
it.” The highest good and the greatest development 
of all nations will best promote our own nation, which- 
ever nation it be. “God hath made of one blood every 
nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth,* * * 
and He is not far from every one of us: for in Him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

“The fatherhood of God” proclaims “the brother- 
hood of men.” 

The teaching of geography and history furnish us 
grand opportunities to give the right kind of bias upon 
this subject. The time was when the writers of the 
history of our country were so far from being unpreju- 
diced that they could scarcely refrain from expressions 
of bitterness towards the mother country. Of late, 
there has been a great improvement in this regard. 
The people of England have always been friendly to 
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this country, both in colonial times and in later years. 
Our recent writers have shown a better spirit and the 
later books on American history are far superior to 
the earlier ones. The tendency now, year by year, is 
in the right direction. 

To-day it is generally recognized that in teaching 
the history of our country less stress should be placed 
upon the details of wars and more upon the triumph 
of peace. It is common now to pass over the minute 
accounts of battles, and to amplify invention, improve- 
ments in living, in social customs, education and 
morals. So, too, in geography. Recent years have 
shown a striking advance in our knowledge of the 
world’s people and our appreciation of their worth and 
work. Here is a grand opportunity to turn the thoughts 
of the rising generation to more friendly feelings and 
greater respect for the various races and peoples of the 
world in which we live. 

The story is told of a missionary to the poor whites 
in the mountains of eastern Tennessee that in con- 
versation with a strong-minded native this colloquy 
ensued : 

“Well, I s’pose you-uns down yender know a good 
many things that we-uns up here don’t know” 

“Possibly that may be true.” 

“Well, we-uns up here know many things that you- 
uns down there don’t know.” 

“ Doubtless that is true.” 

“Well, mixin’ up larns us all.” 

So it does. The great increase of Our commercial 
relations has given us a higher regard and a more 
friendly feeling towards all nations, and this clear 
showing of justice and brotherly good will is every- 
where reciprocated. 
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The world’s relations, nation to nation, are improv- 
ing, and very much can be done by teachers of youth 
everywhere towards bringing about the time long since 
dreamed of by poets and seers, when, not like the 
prophecy of Joel (Joel III: 10) who tells the people to 
“Beat your plowshares into swords and your pruning 
hooks into spears;” but rather like the later, counter 
prophecy of Isaiah and of Micah (Isaiah I1:4 and 
Micah IV:3) “ The God of Jacob shall teach* us his 
ways and we will walk in his paths * * * and he 
will judge between the nations, and will decide con- 
cerning many peoples; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” 

It is the plain duty of all teachers to be peace-makers 


—‘“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall see 
God.” 





THREE ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HON. HENRY C. MORRISON, 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
CONCORD, N. H. 


The basis of modern society is profoundly economic. 
The forces which control the development of society 
and which press upon the individual at all points in 
his life, at home, in the marketplace, in his civil rela- 
tionships, in the church even, are all of them economic 
forces. Whichever way you turn, there is no escape 
from the necessity of considering the economic phase 
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of well-nigh every problem. The pessimist would call 

this, I suppose, a frank confession that commercialism 
3 is the dominant cult of modern life and the dollar its 

fetich. It is not such a confession. On the contrary, 
7 I wholly believe that the possibilities of human hap- 
: piness under our present economic regime are infinitely 
more real than at any other time in the world’s history. 
It ought to be remembered that just as we are con- 
frontef? with economic control in every direction so 
other men in other ages have lived under, successively, 
a feudalistic, an ecclesiastical, a political control,—to 
name but a few phases of the life of the past. 

Perhaps the present most noteworthy characteristic 
of the economic control of society is its rapidly ac- 
celerating advance as manifested in the rapidly devel- 
oping industrial organization of both labor and capital, 
and in the increasingly absolute dependence of the 
public upon such organization in practically all the 
concerns of life. This acceleration of the dominant 
control of society is no new phenomenon. Our atten- 
tion has been called to a similar experience in other 
ages and under other conditions. As a phase of 
civilization develops it appears to be inevitable that 
there should be evolved one dominant force; and that 
this force, if uncontrolled, should soon take on such 
an acceleration that sooner or later forces holding 
society together, unable to withstand the pressure, 
break down and a period of degeneration sets in. 
Several such periods during the Christian centuries, 
not to go further back, will be readily recalled. Prob- 
ably the most notable case in all recorded human 
history was that signalized by the decadence of the 
pagan civilization cf classic antiquity and the long me- . 
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dizeval darkness which followed. Of course, such cases 
are, in a word, examples of the “ pace that kills.” 

The power of any society to maintain itself under 
such an acceleration of social forces seems to be 
dependent upon its ability to develop an equally 
accelerating advance of the social control of such forces, 
and a democratic society, in the nature of things, 
affords the greatest likelihood of such effective social 
control. Democracy is only another word for social 
. self-consciousness. It is easy to see points of applica- 
tion of the social control of economic forces which 
must be made in our time. These points are amongst 
others : 

(a) The just distribution of wealth. 

(b) The control of the degenerative diseases, both 
physical and mental, which are characteristic of ad- 
vanced civilization. 

(c) The power of democracy to maintain a law- 
abiding political fabric. 

(d) A spiritual outlook upon the world and spiritual 
interpretation thereof. 

(e) National balance and integrity upon which the 
peace of the world depends. 

At some of these points, notably the control of dis- 
ease, social control is already making itself effective, 
and the evidence of the last few years encourages us 
to believe that effective application is being made at 
nearly all these points. 

I suppose scarcely anybody would dispute the propo- 
sition that the key to the situation is the education of 
the masses on planes of adequate conception and 
efficient accomplishment. How far this thought repre- 
sents the inward conviction of the English-speaking 
peoples and how far it represents merely a traditional 
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sentiment is a fair question, upon the answer to which 
the future of the English-speaking peoples must mainly 
depend. That the Germans and the Japanese are 
thoroughly convinced of the significance of the educa- 
tion of the masses, the events of the last few years 
leave us not at all in doubt. 

I have spoken of an education on lines of adequate 
conception and efficient accomplishment. It is hard 
to determine whether or not our conceptions are ade- 
quate. That in the nature of things must be a priori 
largely a matter of opinion. Whatever our educational 
aims are, however, we have no right to remain in 
ignorance on the point of efficiency; we have no 
excuse for not knowing whether or not we are making 
good. As a matter of fact, we have no lack of highly 
advertised aims in education. The educational com- 
munity, both individually and collectively, finds it very 
easy to proclaim lofty conceptions of education. By 
far our greatest need is the power and habit of getting 
done what we start out to do. 

Efficiency is, in the main, a problem of administra- 
tive structure, the key to which is a nice adjustment 
of responsibility. Given a correctly organized admin- 
istration and other matters, all the way from teachers 
of insight and skill to money for their compensation, 
will take care of themselves. More than one American 
college or university and every successful business 
enterprise is an example of the truth of this statement. 

I propose to discuss what seem to me the three essen- 
tial factors in administration, and to point out some 
principles of their mutual adjustment. 

The first of these essential factors, as it seems to 
me, is Government expressed by some form of the 
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school board, its function being essentially the expres- 
sion of the will of the people. 

Its chief method of performing its function must 
be limited to 

(a) The making of rules and regulations having a 
general but not a specific bearing upon the system over 
which it presides ; 

(b) The control of the public moneys ; 

(c) The selection and dismissal of the executive, 
who is commonly called the superintendent. 

The school board must be sensitively responsible to 
public conviction but not to the fancy of the popular 
breeze. A prolific cause of inefficiency in many differ- 
ent forms of government activity is the habit which 
the professional politician has developed of trimming 
his sails to catch this or that fancy of the popular breeze 
rather than the wind of public conviction. He falls 
into the habit of making regulations designed to pacify 
a faction. He trades upon the good of the whole for 
the satisfaction of the section which he represents. He 
passes laws designed to fool the farmers without any 
intention that they shall ever be enforced. Of course 
the end must in the nature of things be chaos and utter 
inefficiency. Few forms of public administration have 
suffered more from this lack of serious responsibility 
than our various public school systems. It is natural 
that this should be so, since scarcely any other phase 


of public administration comes so close to a large mass: 


of citizens as do the schools, and there is scarcely any 
other about which people are so apt to have illy digested 
notions of their own. 


The board must be sensitively responsible to the 


public conviction of what is needful in public education 
and for the realization of that public conviction in 
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results. As an organization for the securing of results, 
its place in the public school system is in no sense dif- 
ferent from that of the board of directors in an indus- 
trial corporation. While, in the natufe of things, the 
board must attend to the making of certain general 
rules and regulations governing the welfare of pupils 
and teachers, and while it must in the last analysis 
determine the specific direction which the work of the 
school is to take, as expressed by the program of 
studies, still its chief opportunity is the selection of a 
superintendent competent as an executive, in whose 
professional knowledge and skill and in whose business 
judgment the board may have the utmost confidence. 
Once selected, it must depend upon him to guide the 
schools and direct them professionally toward the 
attainment of the results which the board has decided 
it wishes to get. It is as thoroughly absurd for any 
school board, as well in our largest cities as the smallest 
country town, to meddle with the professional side 
of the superintendent’s work, as for the patient to 
advise the physician as to his method of treating a 
fever, or for the directorate of a cotton mill to inter- 
fere with the technical side of the manufacture, for 
which it pays an expert. The relations of the board 
to the superintendent must be essentially those of 
selection and dismissal. If he fails to secure results, 
the board should promptly dismiss him, not undertake 
to tell him how to secure them. 

Almost any board may so act if it will. It is not 
a matter for legislation, either permissive or mandatory. 
It is rather an attitude on the part of the board which 
a large-minded, broad-minded body of men experienced 
in business affairs will be likely to take; such a board 
as American towns and cities have seemed most often 
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to get when they divorce school affairs from state and 
national politics, and when a small board elected or 
appointed at large for a considerable term of years is 
provided for instead of a large board elected by wards 
or precincts for a short term of years. . 

The second essential factor of efficient administra- 
tion which I should name is Direction or Supervision, 
as expressed by a superintendent of schools, or director 
of schools. 

Just as the school board must be sensitively respon- 
sible to public opinion, so must the superintendent or 
executive be sensitively responsible to the school board 
for results. Anything which interferes with that chain 
of responsibility interferes with and ultimately destroys 
the efficiency of the system. But there is no respon- 
sibility without commensurate power. You can hold 
nobody responsible for that over which he has no con- 
trol, even though you affirm and reaffirm in legislative 
enactments that he shall be responsible. He cannot be 
responsible for results, unless he has as entire executive 
control of the schools as has a general in time of peace 
control of his command. 

Lack of such responsibility inevitably leads to one 
or more of the characteristic vices of our school sys- 
tem,—for instance :— 

Faddism : because it is the easiest thing in the world 
to get a cranky idea and make somebody try to carry 
it out if you know that you are not to be held to a 
rigid accountability for realization upon the thing. 

Gallery play: because if you are not to be held 
accountable for results you soon come to realize that 
reputation depends much more upon display than upon 
sound professional success. 

Political intrigue: because non-responsibility for 
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results means that professional achievement is not the 
measure of success, and consequently not the arbiter 
of position and career. In short, responsibility, ade- 
quate control, non-interference means professional self- 
respect; non-responsibility, wheedling of subordinates 
and the meddling of superiors means non-professional 
conduct of every sort and kind. 

On the other hand, the checks upon the superin- 
tendent should be precisely the same as those upon 
other men holding similar positions in other lines of 
effort. I have said that the superintendent should 
have entire executive control of the schools. Does 
that mean that he should have the power to discharge 
teachers, or to promote them, or to degrade them, 
without specific accountability for his action? Cer- 
tainly not. Even in the army, that which we so often 
think of as the very incarnation of individual suppres- 
sion, every soldier from the general commanding to 
the private in the ranks is entitled to a trial for alleged 
professional misdemeanors by court martial, that is 
to say, to the judgment of his professional peers. In 
like measure, the teacher should be entitled to some 
check upon the superintendent, but strictly within 
professional lines. This, however, is a very different 
matter from allowing teachers to rush over the heads 
of principals or superintendent to some member of the 
school board, or to influential politicians, present ex- 
parte statement of grievances and secure direct inter- 
ference by the board with the discipline of ‘the school. 
It has always been difficult for those having the in- 
heritance of English civil institutions to make the 
distinction between government in its role of big 
policeman and government in the role of the people’s 
business man. It is hard for us to understand that 
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soldiers, policemen, firemen, teachers, and other civil 
service employes must, to a certain extent, submerge 
their civil rights in their professional duties. The town 
meeting, trial by jury, and similar institutions are 
excellent means for the preservation of popular rights ; 
they are fatally defective as methods of getting things 
done. The English did not discover until the year 
1688 that the citizen when he became a soldier must, 
as a soldier, lay aside certain of his civil prerogatives 
if England were to meet her enemies successfully on 
the field. Hence, the first Mutiny Bill. It cost the 
United States at least two years of civil war, millions 
of treasure, and oceans of blood to learn the lesson that 
armies could not be handled by town meeting metiods. 
It is precisely the same principle which governs the 
relation of pupil to teacher, of teacher to principal, 


of principal to superintendent, and of the superin- 
tendent to the school board. 


In the United States, people have an instinctive dread 
of one-man power. It is perhaps as much by appeals 
to this political instinct as by any other thing that the 
school superintendent or principal is kept from becom- 
ing an efficient, responsible executive. But the very 
weight of adequate power inevitably gives to its pos- 
sessor who is dependent for his livelihood and _ his 
professional career upon the right, just, prudent, 
effective exercise of such power an overwhelming sense 
of responsibility, and that is the best check upon the 
superintendent with reference to the people. The 
holder of one-man executive power is infinitely more 
careful than he who shares his responsibility as well 
as his power with two, three, a dozen others. 

The third essential factor in administration which 
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I should name is Inspection or competent, professional, 
impartial valuation of results. Provision for inspec- 
tion is seldom made or if made at all is usually fatally 
mixed up with other factors. 

It is futile for the public to attempt to judge specific 
educational results, for instance, the character of the 
work being directed by the superintendent and carried 
out by the teacher in geography or Latin or physics, 
simply because under existing conditions the people 
cannot reliably be informed. The popular verdict upon 
the general result of education in a given town or city 
is perhaps the safest criterion which we have, but 
judgment of the general result as manifested in capa- 
bility and character is very different from judgment 
of the specific steps by which such results are reached. 
On the other hand, it is absurd to assume that the 
worker is capable of passing impartially upon his own 
work. In the nature of things the personal equation 
gives him a very biased opinion as to its quality. The 
bias is, of course, as likely to be in the direction of 
an underestimate as of an overestimate. Of the suc- 
cess of the superintendent the board should be the 
final judge, but they ought to have a professional ver- © 
dict upon its professional character as one of the data 
by which they come to their conclusion, 

Without such professional valuation, opinion, both 
of the board and in the community, is very prone to. 
arrange itself in two parties, one of which has as its 
war-cry “QOur schools were never better,” and the 
other, “Our schools were never worse,” and neither 
side has any adequate ground for its judgment. 
Experience seems to indicate that the report of the 
professional inspector has a powerful influence in 
crystallizing public opinion and guiding both board 
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and people in the direction of harmony and efficiency. 

The power of the inspector should be, it seems to 
me, to fully investigate all matters relating to the 
school system, to report and publish his findings as 
to specific educational results. He should not have 
power to order changes. The inspector should be 
absolutely independent of both board and _ superin- 
tendent, should probably in the United States be either 
a state or county officer, should be, in short, a sort 
of educational court. 

The economic competition by individuals in the 
twentieth century is, from all present indications, likely 
to be extremely sharp. Under the constantly increas- 
ing application of scientific principles and _ scientific 
methods to all the affairs of life, it is likely that 
unskilled labor of all sorts will shortly become almost 
unknown. Whereas a generation or two ago the 
wholly uneducated and untrained man, so be it he was 
possessed of industry and honesty, had a fair chance 
in competition, it is more than probable that the wholly 
uneducated of the next generation will almost wholly 
live below the margin of poverty. It is no less likely 
that the twentieth century will see a contest for selec- 
tion and survival between different types of society 
and different types of organization now contemporary 
in the world. Such contests will no doubt be in the 
main on economic lines; they may or may not be on 
military lines. If so, the military phase will probably 
be incidental to the economic phase. The central con- 
test will perhaps be between the democracy of the 
Anglo-Saxon type and democracy of the Germanic 
type. Two centuries and a quarter of almost unin- 
terrupted advance, of assured supremacy in the world 
may reasonably have given us Anglo-Saxon people a 
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strong impression that we are the chosen people. But 
the time has long since passed, if indeed it ever existed, 
when the God of the Nations had favorite children. 
Our type of society, both economic and political, will 
abide in so far as we are able to adjust and adapt our 
racial ideas to the demands which the ever changing 
conditions of life in the world make fitting. In so far 
as we rest content in the faith that conditions of 
progress will adapt themselves to our ideas, the type 
of society which we represent will certainly perish in 
the contest with more adaptable types. Ability to adapt 
ourselves will depend not upon our great men, not 
upon our exceptional men, not even upon our leaders, 
but upon the high average intelligence and character 
of the social mass itself. I have no fear of dispute 
when I assert that the chief, if indeed not the only 
medium through which the social mass can be so ele- 
vated is strong, adequate, efficient public education,— 
strength, adequacy, efficiency, and the greatest of these 
at present is efficiency. 





THE FUTURE OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


CHARLES S. CHAPIN, 
PRINCIPAL RHODE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


In February, 1903, an article appeared in one of our 
educational journals on “ The Passing of the Normal 
School.” In a mood of enviable self-complacency, the 
author summoned the normal school before the bar of 
his omniscience and performed the functions of judge, 
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jury, prosecutor, witnesses, executioner, undertaker, 
and grave-digger. That any institution should have 
the temerity to thrust its head into public notice four 
years after the burial service has been read over its 
remains can be explained only as the Irishman ac- 
counted for the activities of a turtle which he had hit 
on the back with an axe. “ Begorra, I killed him 
entirely ; but the blamed fool ain’t conscious of it yet.” 

Even while this critic was dipping his pen in icono- 
clastic ink, 177 public normal schools in the United 
States were training 49,175 students in their normal 
departments at an expense of $3,582,168 for current 
charges and $1,268,742 for buildings—a total of 
$4,850,910 for 1903. Four months after the publica- 
tion of the news of their death, these schools graduated 
8,782 teachers. Moreover, these figures, in comparison 
with those of previous years, showed a remarkable gain 
in numbers, equipment, attendance of students, and 
annual cost of maintenance. In the fourteen years 
from 1889 to 1903, the public normal schools had 
increased from 135 to 177, their students from 26,917 
to 49,175, and the appropriations for their support from 
$2,212,952 to $4,850,910. — 

In order that those who are not yet conscious of 
their own dissolution may further appreciate their 
present condition, I quote certain figures for the school 
year 1906 furnished me by courtesy of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and not yet in 
press. The number of public normal schools in 1906 
was 181, a gain of four since 1903. The appropriations 
for their support were $4,643,365, and for buildings 
and equipment, $1,549,906, a total of $6,193,271, that 
is, a gain of $1,342,361 since 1903; the number of 
graduates was 9,680, a gain of 898 since 1903. Every 
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state in the Union save one now maintains a public 
normal school system. The statistics of private normal 
schools and city training schools prove quite as conclu- 
sively that the normal school idea is more deeply rooted 
in the public mind to-day than.at any time since 1839, 
when Massachusetts established the first three normal 
schools in America. 

Of course, our grave-digging friend was the victim 
of the very common mania for generalizing too hastily 
and too broadly from a very few alleged facts which 
are not so. The normal school has come to stay. Its 
existence is as secure as that of the elementary school, 
the high school, the college, or the university. It is 
more popular, more necessary, and more useful than 
ever before. The only practical question worthy the 
serious attention of any busy man is, “ What shall 
this future be?” 

The only discussion of the future which has any 
value must be based on a careful inventory of present 
conditions and tendencies, a conservative and modest 
attempt to connect cause and effect, and a statement 
of the ideals toward which the labors of institution- 
makers should be directed. - Since no man can have 
more than a superficial view of his own little corner of 
the world, and since there is no such institution as a 
typical normal school, I content myself to-day with 
expressing merely a few tentative opinions on matters 
which I assume to be common to all public normal 
schools, leaving out of the discussion those features 
whereby we are differentiated. , 

The future of the normal school, like that of every 
other school, depends largely on four elements, viz :-— 

(1) The public demand for its graduates. (2) The 
character of its students. (3) The quality of its facul- 
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ties of instruction. (4) The ideas and ideals which 
control its administration. 

(1) The public demand for its graduates. 

Four years ago I sent a letter of inquiry on this head 
to every public normal school in the United States, and 
received replies from one-half the entire number. The 
statement was made unanimously that the demand for 
normal school graduates is greatly in excess of the 
supply. The Rhode Island normal school confines itself 
to the narrow field of training teachers for grade 
schools and for kindergartens. Though its graduates 
number each year more than eighty, the annual demand 
as disclosed by the office record, exceeds this number 
by more than fifty. The experience of every normal 
school principal is probably not very different. The 
call for teachers, especially for grammar schools, was 
never so insistent as now. While one cannot speak 
with certainty on account of the impossibility of secur- 
ing reliable data, it is probable that the nearly 10,000 
graduates of the 181 public normal schools in 1906 did 
not even replace the number of teachers leaving the 
profession that year for matrimony, old age, ill health, 
or for better business opportunities. The best informa- 
tion I can get leads me to believe that 50,000 is a 
conservative estimate of the number of grade teachers 
who retire annually. But if this figure is cut in two, 
we still face the probability that the percentage of 
trained teachers in grade schools throughout the United 
States is actually falling. Massachusetts has main- 
tained her normal school system for sixty-eight years ; 
but even in that pioneer state nearly half the teachers 
have had no training whatever for their work. The 
public schools are facing an actual famine of trained 
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teachers and the situation is growing more acute every 
year. 

(2) The character of the students in public normal 
schools. 

The qualifications of a good teacher are both natural 
and acquired. The former include all that we mean 
by personality. These are :— 

1. Adaptability and tact; that is, the ability to adjust 
one’s self in thought, language, and method to the im- 
maturity of children. 

2. A strong attraction for teaching and a genuine 
love for children. 

3. Intellectual ability. 

4. Executive ability. 

5. Common sense. 

6. Good health and a cheerful disposition. 

One who lacks any of these natural qualifications will 
not teach well. Since the normal school cannot create 
personality, it cannot make teachers. Its most impor- 
tant function is to discover, to inspire, and to train the 
born teacher, and to fit her into her appropriate place 
in the schools. 

The craze for sending all kinds of girls to college, 
which operates alike on high school teachers, parents, 
and students, is not an unmixed good for the colleges, 
the girls, or the public. A college professor of high 
intellectual ideals, much experience, and keen insight 
recently asserted in my presence that possibly one-half 
the students in college to-day are quite immune to all 
influences of culture. Some day we shall discover that 
there is no one type of education that is best for all. 
and that a normal school of high grade is a better 
place for many promising girls than the college. Mean- 
while our public schools are poorer and the colleges 
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are not much richer by this diversion from the primary 
schools of many young women who should be teachers. 

The other influences that are depriving our schools 
of needed teachers are too familiar to need more than 
mere mention. The inadequate salaries of teachers, 
their inferior social status in some communities, the 
ease with which positions are secured in other occu- 
pations, the increasing difficulties of school discipline 
on account of the laxity of home discipline, the 
petty and inquisitorial supervision of some superin- 
tendents and special teachers, the multifarious demands 
on the teacher’s strength and time, the nervous wear 
and tear of the schoolroom—these with others have 
been assigned to me by young women of ability and 
independence as reasons for turning their backs upon 
teaching. ; 

Unless better inducements are offered to grade 
teachers, our normal schools will more and more draw 
their students from lower and lower social strata. This 
means a crippling handicap to our best endeavors. 
The girl of twenty who has never read books with 
pleasure, will not learn to appreciate good literature 
at the normal school; solecisms of early speech are 
harder to eradicate from her tongue than nettles and 
burrs from her skirts after a walk in the fields; her 
habits of slovenly study and inaccurate thinking can- 
not be corrected; her manners are not likely to be a 
model for children’s imitation; her ideals of teaching 
cannot be elevated much above the plane of her own 
early school days ; even her moral standards must retain 
the characteristics of her early environment. One of 
the most disappointing experiences of the normal 
school principal is that so many of his graduates revert 
after graduation to the narrow vocabulary, the false 
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ideals, and the vicious intellectual practices of their 
own childhood. The philosophy of education, the his- 
tory of educational ideals, the teachings of psychology 
and progressive methods of instruction, are shed like 
water from a duck’s back by such personalities. Good 
teachers can be formed only from that class of stu- 
dents who have learned in their own homes to see 
straight, to think clearly, to love the things of the 
mind, and to follow refined ideals in their manners 
and behavior. 

How to check this possible deterioration in the 
quality of candidates for admission to the normal 
school in the future is a serious problem that interests 
the public schools quite as much as us. Both for its 
own future and for the safe-guarding of the public 
schools, the normal school has laid upon it the duty to 
dismiss fearlessly all students whose personality unfits 
them for teaching. 

(3) The quality of the faculties of instruction in 
normal schools. 

The normal school idea requires that teachers shall 
have personality, scholarship, knowledge of children 
and sympathy with them, and special training. We 
can require no iess than this of the normal school in- 
structors who assume to develop such qualities in their 
students. And yet to assemble a normal school faculty 
of first quality is one of the most difficult of tasks. It 
is easier to secure a good college professor, high school 
teacher, elementary school teacher or kindergartner, 
than the right kind of normal school instructor. And 
the reason is obvious. Whoever seeks any one of 
these other teachers knows where to find them. The 
normal school principal has nowhere to go for his 
assistants. To be sure there are a few institutions 
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which prepare such teachers, but their facilities are 
quite inadequate to meet the growing demand. It is 
not uncommon to find professors of psychology with 
several degrees after their names who seem entirely 
ignorant of the needs, interests, and capacities of the 
children who are to be taught by the normal graduate. 
Above everything else we need on our faculties the 
inspired and the inspiring teacher. 

(4) The ideas and ideals which should control the 
administration of normal schools. 

The aim of the normal school is first and last a prac- 
tical one. The public asks us to graduate not educa- 
tional philosophers or experts or psychologists or 
specialists, but good all-around teachers. The persistent 
call of the superintendent is for the woman who can 
teach. A few years of experience in placing teachers 
in all sorts and conditions of schools clears the cobwebs 
from the brain of the normal principal and compels 
him to shape his administration with reference chiefly — 
to immediate efficiency. The following suggestions as 
to the proper policy of the future normal school are, 
of course, only personal opinions binding upon nobody 
but myself :— 

(1) The normal school must not aspire to be a 
college or a school for advanced pedagogical work or 
for educational research, or an experiment station, but 
must be contented to remain a normal school. It makes 
little or no practical difference whether the grade 
teacher has a correct philosophy of education, or, 
indeed, whether she has any at all. As for the so-called 
science of education, there is none; or if there is, 
nobody knows who has it. It is entirely safe to affirm 
that few normal school girls of twenty have the back- 
ground to form a philosophy of education except as 
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they catch it parrotlike from the lips of an instructor. 
The superintendent of schools, the normal school 
instructor, and the mature teacher who has behind him 
a body of interpretative experience, can profit by these 
advanced courses, and will find them at the university, 
where alone they belong. But the average young 
woman who is to teach three or five or ten years can 
spend her scanty leisure for preparation much more 
profitably. The same considerations apply to the study 
of the history of education and of psychology in the 
normal school. As for psychology, the grade teacher 
has no time and little use for original research or for 
experimental work. What an eminent educator sneers 
at as “second-hand knowledge” is exactly what she 
needs. 

(2) The chief study of the normal school of the 
future would be the art of teaching. It is better to 
graduate one woman who can teach, than a score who 
can only pass examinations on what somebody else 
has said about teaching. Anybody can do the latter, 
but it is only the select few who can do the former. 

(3) As to the curriculum of the normal depart- 
ments of our schools, two obvious things are to be 
said. First, we need rich courses in culture material. 
The normal student needs generous courses in history 
and in literature, with much practice in going to 
authorities and great books at first hand. To the ex- 
perienced normal school man, it is equally clear that 
what is sometimes made a reproach is an absolute 
necessity in our work. The popularly despised study 
of methodology and the intensive review of the sub- 


jects of the elementary school curriculum are necessi- 
ties. 


(4) As the supreme test, guaranty, and opportunity 
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of normal school instruction, the training school should 
be an integral part of our system. The ideal is a trinity 
of institutions, unified by one central mind—the nor- 
mal school for the inspiration and instruction of the 
teacher; the model school where she may see good 
teaching ; and a training school in which, for at least 
half a year, she may teach all the time in entire charge 
of a room in the actual conditions that prevail in 
public schools. 

(5) Finally, the normal school of the future must 
inspire its students so that as teachers they will inspire 
others. Whatever our shortcomings are, we have been 
and still are the foremost influence in the country in 
creating the true professional spirit and in developing 
a genuine love for teaching. In this part of our work, 
at any rate, we have always succeeded. By every 
means in our power, by furnishing rich courses in 
literature and history and science, by teaching the hack- 
neyed subjects of the common school curriculum from 
new angles of vision, so that they glow with interest, 
by contact with normal school instructors of high intel- 
lectual and moral ideals and of generous and of per- 
suasive personality, we must continue to inspire the 
future teachers of children with right views of the 
dignity, possibilities, and delights of teaching. . 

When we have done these things, plain and simple 
as they are, the normal school need not worry because 
it is not a college or a university, or because it cannot 
confer degrees, or because its aims and activities are 
misunderstood by those who take no pains to under- 
stand them. Our work is modest, but it is indis- 
pensable; our places can never be filled by any other 
institution; the work of our hands will be established 
in better teaching, better schools; and a better State. 
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IN THE INTERESTS OF PEACE. 


REV. RODNEY F. JOHONNOT, D. D., 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


My first thought on receiving the invitation of your 
President to address you was to refuse; for I knew 
I could say nothing worthy of your hearing regard- 
ing education. But I noticed that this address was 
to fall upon the evening of July Fourth. This seemed 
to call for something patriotic; for what citizen of 
the United States could give an address upon this day 
that was not at least colored by patriotic ideas? On 
the other hand the place was Montreal and naturally 
the Canadians do not celebrate very boisterously on 
that day. As guests of this city we Yankees could 
not with courtesy to our hosts resort to our time- 
honored privilege of twisting the British lion’s tail 
upon the Glorious Fourth. But out of this conflict 
arose a point of harmony. As teachers, preachers, 
Canadians, Americans, we all are interested in the sup- 
pression of war. To speak in the interests of peace 
would serve ends patriotic, international and educa- 
tional. So I accepted the invitation and have chosen 
this subject. 

Throughout I shall speak as an American. It may 
be presumptuous in us as Yankees to arrogate to our- 
selves the title of American. It may seem equally the 
property of the inhabitant of Canada or of Brazil. So 
it is for certain purposes; but rightly or wrongly, the 
Yankee, with his usual readiness for appropriating all 
good things, exercises a sort of proprietary ownership 
in that title. While other peoples of this continent are 
Mexicans, Canadians, Brazilians, he calls himself an 
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American. There is no other name which fittingly 
describes a citizen of the United States. I shall speak 
as one who loves the Stars and Stripes and glories 
in being a citizen of the Great Republic. 

But I also speak as one who thoroughly respects 
Canada and the Canadians. At the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution we were all colonists of Great Britain. 
' We have much that is common in our histories and 
traditions. Between Canada and the United States feel- 
ings of the utmost cordiality have ever existed. Our 
institutions, laws, and customs are similar in character. 

In fact I have such a kindly feeling toward Canada 
that I never travel across the fertile territory that 
stretches between Lake Huron and Maine and note its 
fair towns and cities and the prosperity and vigor of 
the inhabitants that I do not desire to annex Canada 
to the United States. I may say here that the time 
was when this might have been possible, when there 
was a very favorable sentiment towards annexation 
among the Canadians and that it was the stupidity 
and unreasonableness of our American legislators 
which prevented what every broad-minded American 
now considers a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for. But I recognize that the day when annexation 
was possible is now long past. Canada has become 
a nation, conscious of her own sovereign life and too 
big and strong to be annexed to any other power. She 
is to-day practically an independent nation; she has 
brought about her independence by peaceful and pro- 
tracted methods, while the British colonies to the south 
achieved independence by a short, decisive, military 
struggle. 

With the recognition of two separate and per- 
manent sovereignties existing here side by side, what 
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remains now is to find a basis of unity between them 
other than that of a single flag. 

We may find this unity in a common history and 
tradition, in a common love of liberty and in the 
supremacy of democratic institutions. Each nation 
glories in the story of Magna Charta and of Marston 
Moor. The American Revolution was a triumph of 
English principles, was gloried in by all true Britons, 
and has been the protection of Canadian liberty. While 
the problem in Canada is complicated by the French 
origin of the nation and by the presence of a large 
number of people speaking the French language, yet 
no one can doubt that English laws and ideals mould 
the political life of Canada and of the United States, 
and there is the tie of a common political heritage 
and to a large extent the tie of a common language 
and lineage. Our economic conditions afford still 
another ground of unity so that it is for the common 
interest of each nation that their products should freely 
be exchanged. As I sailed down the St. Lawrence 
yesterday from Lake Ontario to Montreal, I could 
but note that the same sky arched over each bank of 
the river, the same trees, grains, and flowers grew 
on either side, the same kind of homes nestled in the 
valleys and crowned the hillsides of New York and 
of Canada and I could but feel that, if we must exist 
under two independent sovereignties, our common 
Creator had signalized on every hand his will that 
we should dwell together in harmony. “So by our 
common inheritance of lands and waters, of climate 
and products, by our common border-line, by our 
political and historical ties and interests, the peoples 
of these two nations are in an especial degree com- 
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mitted to the keeping of peace. In the matter of sup- 
pressing war and making it no more we have a special 
interest. 


Little needs to be said to show that war is a curse. 
Better war, of course, than slavery or dishonor; but 
in our day, with the little likelihood that war is neces- 
sary to prevent either slavery or dishonor, war appears 
almost wholly as a curse. 

As regards the loss of life it entails, the suffering 
from wounds and sickness, the maiming and crippling 
of men for life, the breaking up of families, the heart- 
agony endured by the families of soldiers, the poverty 
brought upon little children by the loss of fathers, the 
necessary thrusting of them into the world of busi- 
ness to care for themselves at an early age to their 
permanent injury, as regards these and similar evils 
which war inevitably brings in its train, I shall not 
need to speak; they are too evident and well known 
to need stating. The same may be said of the vice 
and immorality the civic corruption and greed which 
are engendered by war and which poison the physical 
and political life-blood of every nation engaging in 
war. 

I will confine my criticism of war to the economic 
side ; because its evil working power is least understood 
here. The idea is common that war is often a help 
to business and creates wealth. On the contrary it is 
always a destroyer of wealth. It may indeed afford 
the opportunity for the transfer of wealth into the 
hands of some who profit thereby ; but it never creates 
wealth. It simply turns the energies of the people from 
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producing that which ministers to human com- 
fort and advancement into producing arms, am- 
munition, and military equipment which add not one 
dollar to the wealth of the country and are thrown 
aside as useless when war ceases. If it be said 
that food must be produced to feed the armies, 
and goods to clothe them, the reply is that these 
same men would have to be fed and _ clothed 
if at peace and they would demand and get better 
food and clothing. War simply removes them from 
the sphere of producers and makes them mere con- 
sumers of wealth. If war which destroys cities and 
homes, factories and railroads is a blessing because it 
makes work to replace them, then a short read to 
wealth is open to us at all times by burning our towns 
and cities. On the contrary, war imposes a taxation 
upon the wealth-producing powers of a people which 
does not terminate with the treaty of peace, but is 
prolonged for many generations. Edward Atkinson 
computes that in 1901 the normal expenditures of 
Great Britain for military purposes were $5.54 per 
capita ; adding the expenses of the Boer war they were 
$13.28 per capita; and adding further the burden of 
war debts and pensions, the total was a tax of $16.52 
upon each person per annum, or $82.58 upon a family 
of five. No wonder that England stands aghast at 
the number of working men who are brought to the 
poor house year by year and at the increasing army 
of tramps and beggars. In the United States during 
the years from 1898 to 1902 the federal taxes for war, 
pensions, and other military demands were three times 
the cost of maintaining the civil service. More than 
this, war creates conditions which beget great inequality 
of wealth, with all the evils resulting therefrom. J. 
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R. Green in his “ History of the English People,” 
tells us that much of the strife which vexes modern 
industry had its origin in the conditions growing out 
of the Napoleonic wars. Many of the swollen fortunes 
which constitute a menace to modern American social 
welfare had their origin in the Civil War. The spirit 
of greed which war engenders becomes the parent of 
commercial strife. War also sweeps away in its red 
current a great proportion of the lives of the finest 
and most idealistic of the youths. They are the ones 
to whom the cry of country appeals while the cold- 
hearted, money-making men remain at home to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. The result is that war pro- 
duces a second generation of men dominated by the 
commercial spirit; from such we are suffering to-day. 


II: 


Granting, then, the evils of war, which can only be 
touched briefly here, is there any possibility, I ask, 
for hoping that war may be made to cease? The old 
prophets foretold a day of universal peace, but their 
dream is yet unrealized. On the contrary we witness 
to-day the greatest arming of the nations in the history 
of the world. 

But despite this fact and though the progress of the 
movement seems slow, yet steadily and of late with 
increasing velocity the world is moving toward. the 
cessation of war. 

Before the nineteenth century war between nations 
was of frequent occurrence. Only a few centuries 
ago warfare was the normal state. In ancient times 
the stranger was an enemy; the same word expresses 
both ideas. Though the ethics of individuals rises 
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faster than that of nations, yet even now there is a 
strong national sentiment against war among the most 
progressive governments. Prior to the year 1800 no 
arbitration worthy of mention had taken place between 
nations. During the nineteenth century 195 national 
disputes were settled by this method, the first being 
after the end of the Napoleonic wars in 1815. In the 
third decade of that century only four disputes between 
nations were so referred; in the last decade, from 1890 
to 1900, sixty-three. In the period of the last century 
there has also been a remarkable increase in the num- 
ber of societies devoted to the abolition of war. At 
the opening of the nineteenth century there were none 
such; at its close there were ninety-one, having 347 
branch societies, all federated in a central bureau. Be- 
fore the year 1800 no international peace congresses 
had met; by the year 1900 fourteen such congresses 
had been held, not including the Hague Conference 
of 1898, and nine of these were held during the last 
decade of that century. Since the beginning of this 
century several more such congresses have been held, 
including the notable meetings of the Interparliament- 
ary Union. This Union, organized in 1889, is com- 
posed of members of the legislatures of the various 
nations to the number of about 2,500 men. No national 
congress made up of representatives of the people is 
without its peace group belonging to this Union. It 
exerts a most powerful influence in the interests of 
peace. At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
no national legislature had considered a resolution con- 
templating arbitration as a method of settling inter- 
national difficulties. By the time it closed the legisla- 
tures of every constitutionally governed nation had 
passed such resolutions and in some cases by unani- 
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mous vote. In 1898 twenty-six of the foremost 
nations of the earth were officially represented in a 
Peace Conference which met at The Hague. This was 
the first instance in the history of the world of the 
meeting of the governments of the world in the inter- 
ests of peace. A second Conference of this character 
will convene this summer at which forty-six national 
governments are to be represented. The first Con- 
ference resulted in the establishment of a Court of 
International Arbitration which has already adjudicated 
several disputes. Chief among them was the case 
between England and Russia growing out of the attack 
upon English trawlers by the Russian fleet in the 
North Sea. Undoubtedly the offices of this court pre- 
vented war between these two great nations, and by 
this one case has abundantly justified its existence. 
Treaties of arbitration have ‘already been entered into 
between most of the great nations by which they agree 
to refer all matters of dispute between them not in- 
volving what is called “ national honor,” to The Hague 
Court or some other body, for arbitration. Though a 
treaty of this character between Great Britain and the 
United States failed of ratification in the American 
Senate a few years ago, owing to the Alaskan bound- 
ary dispute, it is wholly probable that it would be 
passed now if again submitted. But more encouraging 
still is the fact that these two nations formerly so 
hostile are now bound together by so many ties of 
interest and respect that no treaty is needed to prevent 
war between them. So great has been the change of 
sentiment during the last half century that it is difficult 
to imagine any political complications between them 
which could result in war. 
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Such are some of the signs of progress among 


nations in abolishing war. They give hopeful augury 
of the coming reign of universal peace. 


III. 


Toward this end many forces are working. If there 
are armies of war there are also armies of peace, great 
and mighty agencies which are conquering the world 
for peace. 

The great cost and economic waste and burden of 
war cause the nations to pause and consider well before 
embarking upon it. To this is added a growing sense 
of the folly of great standing armies and navies. It 
is clearly seen that in this day of civilization, when 
there are no hordes of Goths and Huns to descend upon 
us and wipe out our civilization by barbaric invasions, 
that the only armaments needed are such as are neces- 
sary merely for the policing of the seas and frontiers 
and providing defense against mobs and rioters. Great 
armies on one side of a national frontier balanced by 
equal armed forces on the other side do but impose 
enormous burdens upon the people without adding one 
iota to national defense. The reduction of armaments 
and navies could go on till nothing but a mere police 
force was left without weakening the relative position 
of any nation, provided proportionate reductions were 
made by all. On the other hand, building war-ships 
and equipping armies adds not a whit to.the relative 
defense of a nation, if its neighbors or traditional foes 
similarly increase their armament. So the folly of 
this struggle among the nations in the increase of 
armies and navies is becoming apparent and will surely 
have an influence to check it and even to make for 
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disarmament. With the reduction of military equip- 
ment will pass the military spirit and its menace of 
war. 

There is also a greatly increased sense of the horror 
of war; the sense of its cruelty and barbarity; the 
knowledge that it is a clumsy, costly, inadequate instru- 
ment for achieving justice. It is seen that it does 
not result in the triumph of right but of might; it 
brings not justice but injustice; it leaves a sense of 
hatred and injustice in the minds of the conquered 
which, continually burning, flames into warfare again 
whenever the time for a reversal of the verdict of war 
seems at hand. The knowledge of the folly and failure 
of war to ensure a just and lasting peace is a great 
factor in preventing warfare. The forces of business 
and commerce are also arrayed against war. The 
nations are now bound together by common interests ; 
the freest exchange of products is necessary to the 
welfare of each. War between any two of them crip- 
ples not only the industry, the commerce, and the 
producing power of each of the belligerents, but it 
interferes with the commerce of neutrals and the devel- 
opment of their industries. Each belligerent cripples 
its own purchasing power and the result is not only 
that its own people suffer but the workers of other 
lands who supply their wants in time of peace are 
thrown .out of employment by lack of demand. If war 
creates a demand for certain supplies and munitions 
of warfare which helps any business at the time, it is 
done at the expense of the future generations who must 
labor to pay up the indebtedness incurred; the masses 
must suffer for years as a set-off for a prosperity which 
comes to a few. These larger views of political 
economy, which are now held as fundamental, check 
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that demand for war or that tolerance of it which once 
obtained in the name of business prosperity. 

There is also growing up a solidarity of feeling and 
interest on the part of the world’s workers which makes 
mightily against war. It is becoming clear to the mass 
of toilers that they reap no benefits out of war even 


if their own country is victor. As the old rhyme runs, 
they ask 


“ What is it that the people get 
But widows, taxes, wooden legs and debt?” 


They recognize that the interests of working men are 
not bounded by the narrow limits of national lines. 
They have nothing to gain by shooting each other 
down, but they have much to gain by fraternity and 
international peace. There is more fraternity between 
the workingmen of different nationalities than between 
the masses and the classes of any one nation. Here is 
a force making mightily against war. Especially is 
this true in Europe where national boundary lines are 
more easily crossed. ‘We must remember, too, that ~ 
democracy is now in the saddle. Kings can no longer 
go out to war upon their own personal initiative. They 
can not marshal their people to fight on account of 
some personal pique. If made at all, war must be 
made in the name of the people, by the mandate of 
the people, and for what is supposed to be the interests 
of the people of a nation. Of old the people had no 
voice in the declaration of war. When the sovereign 
called to war, like the famous Light Brigade of the 
English army at Sevastopol, 


“Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
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But that is changed now in the interests of peace. The 
fact that the people who bear the burden of war now 
have the making of it, the deciding of whether there 
shall be war, is a most potent factor in preventing it. 
All these and many other forces, economic, indus- 
trial, humanitarian, the various peace societies and 
congresses, the international treaties of arbitration, the 
growing sense of justice and human brotherhood, the 
recognition of the barbarity and horror of war, its 
failure as an instrument of right and justice, are work- 
ing for peace, and these forces are more mighty than 
the armies of war. Secretary Root in a recent speech 
pointed out that there are two opposite principles by 
which nations are guided; one, the selfish, narrow, 
self-preservative motive which leads to wars of greed 
and acquisition; and another, an ethical and altruistic 


principle which makes for justice, liberty, and peace. 
The latter, he tells us, must in the end prevail and 
regulate the relations of nations. Though war shall 
not cease from the earth for many centuries, yet it 
will grow less and less frequent and in time by thé 
growth of humanity, shall become but a memory of a 
distant and barbarous past. 


IV. 


The one topic of most vital interest in connection 
with the peace movement at present is that of dis- 
armament. Can we expect any reduction of the present 
great military equipments? 

The first Hague conference was called for the 
especial purpose of securing a reduction of the mili- 
tary burden which even then was taxing. the nations 
to the limit of their strength.. No practical results 
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of immediate value in this matter were reached by the 
Conference: Even after the lapse of nine years, with 
the burden growing still heavier, the second Confer- 
ence which is to convene this summer is precluded 
from taking any action on this subject by the refusal 
of Germany to even participate in a debate on the 
subject. From this standpoint the hope of speedy relief 
seems vain. 

But it can not fail that people will see the folly and 
uselessness of increasing armaments and even of main- 
taining the present equipment, when the arming of 
each nation brings to it no advantage owing to the 
similar arming of its natural antagonists. That armies 
and navies for defense are useless burdens and that 
the same ends of security and peace can be obtained 
without them is proven by the relations between Canada 
and the United States. By the convention of 1817 
the United States and Canada bound themselves to 
keep the Great Lakes, which form so large a link in 
the boundaries between the two nations, free from war 
vessels. By means of that simple agreement both 
countries have been saved the expense of great naval 
armaments with equal security to the rights of each 
nation. Can it be doubted that without such agree- 
ment great navies in hostile array would face each 
other upon these inland waters; that there would be 
constant rivalry for supremacy in ships and guns on 
the part of each; and that we should be subjected not 
only to an increased burden of taxation on this account, 
but be continually menaced by the fear of war through 
the collision of these forces? Is not the same condi- 
tion possible for nations bordering on the oceans? 
What is there in the nature of things to prevent the 
Atlantic Ocean becoming a mare clausum against hos- 
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tile navies by means of a similar agreement between 
nations? Why may not the peaceful commerce of the 
world ride unvexed upon the surface of the seas? 
What is gained by keeping navies and maintaining 
armies? If all the war-ships of all the nations were 
sunk beneath the seas what harm could follow for any 
nation? What loss of power or prestige or security? 
Horace Greeley reminded us long ago when men were 


debating how to resume specie payment, that the way’ 


to resume was to resume. So the way to disarm is 
to disarm. It is feasible and waiting only upon a com- 
mon agreement like the convention of 1817, and is 
dictated by every sound reason and by the policy of 
good sense. 


V. 


The Hon. James Bryce, ambassador to the United 
States from the Court of St. James, in a recent address 
said that there are three things which each nation can 
do to prevent getting the fighting fever into its veins. 
First, it can aim to reduce the pride which nations 
take in great armaments. Second, it can work for the 
conclusion of arbitration treaties. Third, it can edu- 
cate its people so that each citizen shall feel his own 
responsibility for the removal of this oldest evil of 
humanity, war. It is to the work of diffusing this 
kind of education that the teachers of every country 
are called, and here we find the relation between our 
schools and this subject of peace and war. The false 
glory of war can be stripped from the mind of the 
child; its evil can be shown in all its horror. A 
sound political economy can be taught showing how 


that wealth is never increased by the destructions of 
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war. The sense of a common humanity can be incul- 
cated and the great truth that above all nations stands 
humanity as a whole; that patriotism in its narrow and 
selfish sense must give way before a broader, more 
altruistic, and humanitarian spirit. In this work with 
the young in instilling the highest ethical and humane 
ideals have we ground for the hope that future genera- 
tions may not be plagued by the curse of war. 

What progress towards this ideal end has already 
been made between nations, what further extension 
of this principle may be hoped for, is shown by the 
relations between Chile and Argentina. In 1900 these 
two nations were on the verge of war over a disputed 
boundary. Each was raising armies and building war- 
ships in preparation for the issue of war. Happily 
saner counsels prevailed. Arbitration was resorted to. 
Not only was the disputed boundary settled, but these 
nations entered into a treaty operative for five years 
to submit all matters of dispute between them to arbi- 
tration, the first general arbitration treaty ever made 
between sovereign powers. As a result the armies 
were disbanded, the warships sold and the money 
which would have been wasted upon military prepara- 
tion was put to use in building roads, deepening har- 
bors, maintaining schools. More than this, the old 
bitterness and hostility between these two peoples has 
passed away as an indirect result, and feelings of the 
utmost friendship prevail. By mutual consent the can- 
non which were cast to vomit forth death against each 
other were melted and cast into a figure-of the Christ. 
In 1904 this colossal statue was erected upon the 
highest ridge of the Andes on the boundary line over- 
looking both nations and dedicated with appropriate 
religious ceremonies in the presence of the officials of 
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both nations and of a great concourse of citizens. On 
the pedestal is inscribed these words, “ Sooner shall 
these mountains crumble into dust than Argentina and 
Chile shall break the vows to which they have pledged 
themselves at the feet of Christ.” 

What is possible, what has been realized of peace- 
ful relation and disarmament between Chile and Ar- 
gentina, is possible and may be realized by a simple 
agreement between Great Britain and the United 
States; between France and Germany; between any 
two and all nations. We need only to drop our preju- 
dices, our fears, our suspicions, and enter into treaties 
of peaceful arbitration of all questions to make our 
armies and navies unnecessary. Even the so-called 
questions of honor can be settled safely in this way 
without loss of national prestige. As the code of the 
duel has been outgrown and honor is still maintained 
among men without resort to this custom, as it is now 
recognized to be a relic of barbarous ages and unfit to 
be arbiter of right and honor among civilized men, so 
war as a means of settling disputes as to national 
honor may be and sometime will be outgrown and 
will be recognized as a method fit only for savages. 
Such an advance in public opinion may not be ex- 
pected at once. Wars will yet devastate the globe; but 
with the growth of civilization, knowledge, and higher 
ideals of justice and right, with the spread of fraternity 
among men and the strengthening of the ties of interest 
which bind nations together in a common family of 
producers and consumers of wealth wrought out of 
the breast of a common Mother and made possile by 
the gifts and mercies of a common Father, the day 
which the prophets of old foretold, the day of universal 
peace shall yet dawn among men. In the interests of 
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that day and kingdom it is our privilege to work. Let 
us work in hope, let us work in faith. 


“The morning hangs its signals 
Above the mountain crest, 
While all the sleeping valleys 
In silent darkness rest. 
From peak to peak it flashes, 
It laughs along the sky 
That the crowning day is coming, by and bye. 


“ And in the sunrise standing 
Our kindling hearts confess 
That no good thing is a failure, 
No evil thing success! 
From age to age it groweth, 
That radiant faith so high, 
Till it crowneth all men thinking, bye and bye. 


“Oh! the crowning day is coming, 
Is coming bye and bye; 
We can see the rose of morning 
A glory in the sky; 
And that splendor on the hill-tops 
O’er all the land shall lie, 
In that crowning day that’s coming, bye and bye.” 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 


CHARLES H. SPOONER, 
PRESIDENT OF NORWICH UNIVERSITY, 
NORTHFIELD, VT. 


Mr. Chairman: 

In confining myself to the topic, Manual Training 
as an essential part of high school or secondary educa- 
tion, I am following the principle that a man should 
speak of that with which he is in a measure familiar. 

Probably there is no one here who has not by personal 
observation, or by reading, become convinced that for 
our city high schools and for academies, Manual Train- 
ing has become a valuable, if not a necessary, part of 
the curriculum. Certainly no one who has been in 
intimate contact with an excellent course of the kind 
can have failed to discover that on account of that 
course the total enrollment of the school largely in- 
creased, that the bearing of the students became more 
manly and womanly, and that there seemed to be in 
their thought and conversation and whole attitude of 
mind something not found in schools lacking such 
courses. 
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Far be it from me to deny the value of the study 
of the classics and of all that once composed the train- 
ing preparatory for college. It was, and is excellent 
so far as it goes, but it was not, and is not enough. 
That by itself gave the pupil a little insight into the 
history, literature and biography of a time long past, 
but left out the story of the achievements of men who 
have made our modern life what it is. Left out the 
story,—left out what is of more importance, that train- 
ing for hand and eye and brain whereby alone we can 
come to full appreciation of the work itself, a proper 
admiration for those men and for every man who 
acquires skill to do with either brain or hand the task 
that is his to perform. 

Greek history read as the story of the few, with a 
clear consciousness that back of the few lay the great 
mass of slaves whose toil made possible the exploits 
of these few; Greek philosophy read as the thought 
of a few—and thought too that affected little for the 
Greek people, as a whole, read as a natural foundation 
for the literary education of Rome, of Western Europe 
and of England, have a proper place among the ele- 
ments of our education; but the place is small as com- 
pared with that due to works which lead directly to 
an understanding of our own environment as it is to- 
day; for this term environment must include all that 
immediately pertains to physical as well as to social, 
political and religious life. 

There is a bit of humor to be found in the an- 
tagonism to Manual Training occasionally offered by 
men of strictly classical training; for, if the records 
are correct, the Greek youths and maidens too, were 
trained in those things which pertained directly to the 
duties of their after life, and a very large part of that 
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training involved doing, even as is required by the 
laboratory and shop of to-day. 

This brings me to the distinction between the Manual 
Training as a part of secondary education and the 
trades schools. The one offers courses preliminary to 
further training; the other, final courses fitting for 
special calling. The one by right training in the ele- 
ments of many crafts, opens to the student’s eye, not 
only the whole range of possible callings, but also his 
own aptitude and liking for one or more of them; the 
other presupposes a choice made and gives to each 
student training for that alone. The one is accom- 
panied by training along broad lines in the classics, in 
the literature of all times, and in science, opening the 
way to any profession or calling; the other gives little 
if any beyond the necessities of the trade selected by 
the student. The one opens to the boy many avenues, 
along any of which he may make his way, and fits 
him to choose wisely which he will follow; the other 
offers opportunity to perfection in one of a few call- 
ings, none necessarily demanding exercise of his 
highest powers. Each is excellent, but there can be 
no question but that for promoting good citizenship 
and the common welfare the higher and better type 
is the Manual Training School. 

As a public institution such a school is a great 
leveller, a great extinguisher of foolish class notions, 
a great promoter of true democracy, based upon recog- 
nition of the respect and honor due to any man who 
does well the task set for him to do whether by brain 
or by. cunning skill of hand or eye. 

To know what is well for a community to do is one 
thing, to convince that community is another, to lead 
it to action is a third and by far the most difficult. 
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Especially is this true if action involves increased 
taxation. And the introduction of any course of 
manual training involves considerable expense, a com- 
plete set of courses, a great deal of expense, for 
materials, tools, machinery and a competent teaching 
force. Fads, “ book or no book,” “ phonetic method,” 
“word method,’ “sentence method,” “ vertical,” 
“round,” “spencerian,” may change and interchange 
with great rapidity, for the changes are cheap; but the 
establishment of a manual training school in town or 
small city is different. 

Undoubtedly many of you know that St. Louis, 
where the first school of the kind was founded as a 
private institution, was the last of the great American 
cities to establish public schools of the kind—twenty 
years after the first class graduated from the original. 
More remarkable still, in order to secure the support 
of the people for such establishment, private funds 
were obtained to furnish materials and teachers for an 
elementary course in the grammar schools of the city 
during a period of four or five years, as an object 
lesson. 

It looks like a fairly large task that some of our 
state superintendents have undertaken, this introduc- 
tion into the towns of their states. And yet, I cannot 
doubt their success. The “course of events would 
bring it about sometime” and their efforts will but 
tend to hasten the day. 

Even as some of these good men have entered upon 
a campaign of education along agricultural lines so 
may they in this. The best of existing schools would 
gladly furnish full sets of exercises in all their depart- 
ments, full sets of drawings, pictures, lantern slides 
and statistics to aid in making clear to parents exactly 
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what the work is and what benefits are to be derived 
from it. The parent is the one to be reached ; the local 
superintendent may not be over-zealous in the matter ; 
neither may the principal; the members of the school 
board certainly will not. All these are likely to cease 
to be useful in theif positions if they advocate a cause 
which touches the pocketbook. But once let it be made 
clear to the parents that this means more bread and 
butter, better work, better pay, greater opportunity in 
every way for the children, and the rest is easy. Yet 
great honor awaits the school board of that day. 

As a means to the end, we may well bear in mind the 
experience in St. Louis, namely the persuading some 
to furnish funds to provide object lessons. In almost 
every town there are some who can be led to do this. 

While it would be better, perhaps, to secure a trained 
teacher. for this work, it is not a necessity. A little 
study of the plan will fit some local carpenter or black- 
smith, some cook, some dressmaker, to take a class 
and do effective work with it. It is remarkable how 
much teaching ability exists where least expected. I 
heard Chancellor Chaplin say that among all the 140 
professors, instructors, etc., in Washington Univer- 
sity, Jones, the blacksmith, was the best teacher. The 
Chancellor was right, although I am not sure that all 
Bachellors, Masters, and Doctors of high and low de- 
gree would have consented. Four years as a boy ap- 
prentice in a machine shop and many years as engineer 
on a Mississippi steamboat are not listed among the ap- 
proved normal courses. 

Time does not permit any extended talk upon the 
history of this movement, any dwelling upon details 
of the work, and discussion of the relative value of 
exercise aS an exercise, or exercise as a part of:a 
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project, nor does it permit me to dwell in detail upon 
the effect of this kind of work, upon a boy’s academic 
work, upon his attitude of mind and general character. 

The best of this has been written in much better form 
than I can give it by Dr. Woodward, who, more than 
any one else, is responsible for the existence of the 
Manual Training as a part of our American system 
of education. 

Our American cities have gone far forward in 
utilizing this system, and will take up the kindred sub- 
ject, trades schools. It remains to be seen how far it 
can be made helpful to the boys and girls of our towns 
and villages; I am certain there is nothing better in 
sight to bring these children up to young manhood and 
womanhood prepared to meet the work of life or of 
higher education with the brave heart that goes with 
the skilled hand and cultured brain. 





CULTURE AND UTILITY IN A COLLEGE 
CURRICULUM. 


HOWARD EDWARDS, 
PRESIDENT RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE, 
KINGSTON, R. I. 


In recent years utilitarianism in matters educational 
has been treated with larger tolerance than in earlier 
times. Men have begun to see and acknowledge that, 
if education is to be carried to the masses who toil, if 
education is really to fulfill the all embracing and all- 
important function so often assigned to it, that, namely, 
of becoming the great plastic force that is to mould 
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and shape our moral, social, and political life at every 
point—the digestive process that is to assimilate the 
thousands of immigrants that daily land on our shores, 
the all-powerful solvent that is to hold in “ sweet-rea- 
sonable” suspension the hard and harsh race-antagon-. 
ism rampant in the South and West, the universally ad- 
justable ladder by which all youths of the land are 
to climb to a plane of more effective effort and nobler 
environment—if, I say, education is to become thus 
the great potential factor in the lives of whole genera- 
tions, men are beginning to acknowledge that its lines 
of approach must be as varied as are the personalities 
to be influenced, and its instruments and processes as 
protean as is the environment under which it operates. 
If it is to influence life, it must articulate itself directly 
with life. Education to-day is an active, vigorous, 
strenuous, agonizing process, and can no longer iden- 
tify itself with the academic ideal of studied retire- 
ment, the monastic garb, the slow and measured tread, 
the eye fixed on vacancy, the hands soft and thin, the 
face pale and pinched with transcendental thought. 
Tradition has had to give way, and side by side with 
the new American diplomacy, which knows what it 
wants and bluntly says what it means, stands the new 
American education in shirt-sleeves, with eye keen 
and alert, brow beaded with honest labor, hand skilled 
and capable, and brain trained to control and direct 
the tangled maze of human and material forces active 
about it. | 

All this is recognized, I say, even by the traditional 
schoolmaster of to-day. He has to face to the front 
and march with the procession, or be ruthlesshy thrust 
to one side. He admits, with a suppressed sigh, per- 
haps, that utilitarianism, as a necessary evil, has indeed 
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a large place in our scheme of public education. But 
at one point he takes a determined stand; and at this 
point many,—perhaps indeed a majority—of the newer 
school join him. He bewails the commercialism of 
modern education, and laments the passing of true 
culture and training from our school life. He is the 
champion of “a liberal education;” and by that he 
means the pursuit of certain traditional subjects, the 
acquirement of a certain body of knowledge unrelated 
to any of the active interests of life, because in the 
acquirement the mind, as he phrases it, “is enlarged 
and disciplined and made master of its own powers 
irrespective of the particular business or profession one 
may follow.” That it is practicable to obtain culture 
along with and indeed through vocational study, he 
denies, and he scouts the possibility of any alliance 
whatever between utilitarianism and culture. 

Now it is just this phase of the matter that I wish 
to discuss briefly. Personally I am quite sure that a 
liberal education unconnected with some particular © 
business or profession is an impossibility. The liberal 
education which the humanist has in mind is very 
clearly connected with and preparatory for literary pur- 
suits, and is, indeed, except as transformed by the 
pedagogy of the utilitarian school of workers, dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to, and disqualifying for, commer- 
cial or industrial life. 

It is at this point that the humanist loses patience 
with the utilitarian. He refuses, or is unable, to recog- 
nize that the philosopher and the bridge-builder repre- 
sent two vitally differing classes of men, that the 
mental powers brought to the fore in each are different 
and hence need different training. He insists that his 
“liberal education ” recipe fits all cases and must be 
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taken first, whatever it is afterwards found necessary 
to administer. He claims to hold a patent on the term 
“liberal” as applied to educational formulas, regards 
all others claiming the name as deceivers and their 
formulas as at best mere clumsy makeshifts, and main- 
tains the entirely “correct ” attitude of the “ regular ” 
practitioner toward all other schools of medicine. 

That this attitude exists to-day, though, as I have 
said, in a somewhat subdued form, I think no one 
will deny. The earlier writers and speakers, however, 
were quite frank in expressing their views. Vials of 
wrath were poured out on Bain and Spencer for the 
utilitarian trend of their thought. Matthew Arnold 
lamented that the “University of Mr. Ezra Cornell, 
a really noble monument of his munificence, yet seems 
to rest on a misconception of what culture truly is, 
and to be calculated to produce miners, or engineers, 
or architects, not sweetness and light.” Campayré, in 
his history of pedagogy, haughtily commands that no 
man shall dare to cause literary culture and industrial 
training to dwell under the same roof. 

Such sin of intolerance is not confined to the literary 
man, either. The scientist, too, he who has just 
passed through a long and bitter war for recognition 
from the devotees of Culture, has no sooner won a 
‘place for his curule chair in the charmed circle and 
comfortably settled himself therein, than he begins 
to sniff disdainfully at the retainers who have won his 
place for him and pompously folds around himself the 
sanctity of exclusiveness. Prof. Bessey, not so very 
long ago, deplored, in an address, the fact that gradu- 
ates of vocational colleges—agricultural and mechanical 
colleges—are called bachelors of science, and Professor 
Carhart, in a lengthy article, cleared his skirts of “ the 
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gross libel that the claims most strongly urged in 
advocacy of the cultivation of science are narrowly 
utilitarian or intensely practical.” 

Even President Eliot, generally so free from the 
trammels of convention, pharisaism and cant, takes 
pains, in urging the claims of French and German 
to a place in a liberal education, to say that this claim 
“rests not on the usefulness of these languages to 
couriers, tourists, or commercial travelers—but on the 
unquestionable fact that facility in reading these lan- 
guages is absolutely indispensable to a scholar, what- 
ever may be his department of study ”—in other words, 
that of two utilitarian ends identical in degree, one 
is commendable because it serves the scholar, the other 
not commendable because it serves the common man. 

All this and much more that might be cited goes to 
show that not so very long ago and by men still living, 
a strong feeling of antagonism was shown toward 
anything of an utilitarian nature in the whole course 
of a liberal education—toward any attempt to meet 
the necessities of the great body of the people by com- 
bining in the same course the bread-winning end and 
the cultural end. The feeling may be summed up in 
Dr. Payne’s dictum—* Fhe utilitarian aim and the 
culture aim are in some sort antagonistic.” 

Now the first question for us to answer is, Does this - 
antagonism really exist? Is it true that culture and 
utility cannot dwell under the same roof? If so, then 
we must sadly give up the effort to carry ‘culture into 
the life of the common people. Nay, we must radically 
change the nature of our common school curriculum, 
which is almost of necessity largely utilitarian, and 
yet makes huge effort after a modicum of culture. 
For the bread-winner culture can exist only when he 
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is willing to beg or starve in order to attain it. Yet 
Matthew Arnold said, and said truly, “ And the poor 
require it (culture) as well as the rich, and at present 
their education, even when they get education, gives 
them hardly anything of it.” Then he adds a phrase 
that you and I may well turn over in our minds—“ Yet 
hardly less of it, perhaps, than the education of the 
rich gives to the rich.” 

In order to consider this matter of antagonism it 
becomes necessary to define the two terms. Utility 
is comparatively easy of definition. A study is 
utilitarian when it serves as a means to an end more 
or less closely connected with the earning of a living. 
And it is to be recollected that the scholar, unless 
unusually fortunate, earns his bread, too, and by means 
of his scholarship. Culture is, however, much more 
difficult to define. Arnold, the great apostle of culture, 
called it “knowing the best that has been thought and 
said in the world.” Mr. Symonds defines it as “ self- 
effectuation—the individual attempts to arrive at his 
real self.” I think culture may be regarded as a 
slowly attained attitude of mind—the ability, formu- 
lated into the habit, of looking at things in their uni- 
verse connections. It is quite distinct from both 
knowledge and mental discipline or training, although 
both these are essential to the attainment of culture. 
There is, indeed, a bastard culture, which, as some one 
has expressed it, “plumes itself on a smattering of 
Greek and Latin which is valued out of sheer vanity 
and ignorance, or else as an engine of social and class 
distinction, separating its holder like a badge or title 
from other people who have not got it;” but this is 
happily passing away, and does not come into con- 
sideration in a serious discussion. 
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Now if culture is based on knowledge and training 
that will enable one habitually to look at things in their 
universe connections, what forms of knowledge and 
training, in other words what subjects of study do not 
tend toward culture? I am quite sure that the reason 
Matthew Arnold found no sweetness and light in the 
engineering courses of Cornell University is because 
Arnold himself knew nothing of engineering work. 
Friends, the danger to culture lies, not in the subject, 
but in the spirit in which the subject is pursued. The 
cultural subject pursued in a dead, conventional, hum- 
drum fashion, or for mean and sordid motives loses 
all cultural value. On the other hand the useful sub- 
ject enthusiastically and conscientiously followed, 
studied in all its length and breadth, followed into its 
universe connections, becomes highly cultural, and that 
culture is not lessened by the bread-winning aim until 
that aim becomes the sole one. The ambition to be able 
to earn one’s living is an honorable one, and indeed, 
cultural. It becomes anti-cultural only when it leads 
to the dollar standard of measuring all effort for 
knowledge and skill. Robert Burns would have been 
a more cultural man, a happier man, a nobler man, 
and certainly none the less a poet, had he known more 
about agriculture. 

Indeed, looked at in a large way, which is always 
the true way, culture and utility are interchangeable 
terms. It is merely a question of the point of view. 
The man whose wants are satisfied by ability to earn 
a living, who has no ideas or aspirations beyond the 
dollar which comes as the result of his acquired knowl- 
edge and training, takes the subject that contributes 
to his dollar-earning power because it is utilitarian, 
it matters not whether that subject is Theology or 
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Poultry-raising. The man of generous ambition and 
noble mold, fits himself for some work in life by as 
large a range of preparation as his circumstances and 
talents will allow, knowing no difference between that 
which trains his hand to cunning craftsmanship, and 
that which makes his heart burn with new and strange 
emotion. 

I am willing to grant to these humanists whom I 
have quoted full credit for honesty and disinterested- 
ness of purpose. I know well that their hostility to 
utilitarianism in educational thought and work pro- 
ceeds largely from the fact that they so earnestly desire 
that life should be large and rounded and free; that 
they so strongly deprecate sordidness and. narrowness 
as integral parts of a training for life. Yet it does 
seem that they might better understand the utilitarian’s 
position, if they only would, and, that if they under- 
stood they would recognize it as really larger and 
freer than their own. We are not studying utilitarian- 
ism now as a code of ethics, but as a system or philoso- 
phy of education. As such it demands such acquisition 
of knowledge, such training of all the faculties of mind ~ 
AND BODY as will fit the WHOLE man for life. It estab- 
lishes no aristocracy of certain faculties. In its opera- 
tion it is limited by environment or necessity, and 
though at no time unmindful of any part or phase 
of the man’s nature, it is flexible and gives foremost 
place to such form of training as a wise judgment 
would deem of foremost necessity. For the humanist, 
on the other hand, nothing is to be considered except 
culture. The humanist is painfully exacting at this 
point, and is constantly saying to himself: ‘Is this 
study cultural? If so, I will pursue it; if not, I will 
eschew it. I Must see to it that my mind is unpol- 
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luted by bread-winning thought and training.” He 
seeks culture as of value in and of itself. The utili- 
tarian, on the contrary, regards all processes and re- 
sults of education, true culture included, as simply 
means to an end. He exalts a subject or minimizes 
it on no other criterion than that of its power to con- 
tribute to the end in view—self-effectuation as limited 
by unchangeable environment. His question ll 
through the process of education is: What is necessary 
AND ATTAINABLE to make this soul all that it can be? 
To the utilitarian the end of life is service ; service fitted 
to the capacity of the soul to serve. There can be no 
nobility of thought or action which does not have the 
end of service in view. Of that service it makes‘ no 
ranking or limitation. It is the spirit with which the 
service is performed that ennobles, not the service itself, 
and given the spirit, one service is as high and holy as 
another. : 

A second point of difference between the humanist 
and the utilitarian is that the latter rigidly applies the 
doctrine of “the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.” He is democratic and inclusive, while the other 
is aristocratic and exclusive. The utilitarian sorts his 
material according to fitness for various ends .and 
adapts his processes to the end in view; the humanist 
measures all with one rod and stamps as “trash” the 
great number who do not come up to his standard in 
one rigidly fixed dimension ; in fact, he knows no other 
dimension, and is in a state of continual astonishment 
and perplexity as someone, great in a to him non- 
existent fourth dimension, looms up large on the 
horizon of the world’s activities, and like Abraham 
Lincoln bears to its destination the burden for which 
other shoulders were inadequate. 
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The former, considering the necessities of the great 
mass, seeks to provide for those necessities by com- 
bining bread-winning training with cultural training, 
and he does this both by pursuing the utilitarian sub- 
jects through cultural methods, and by introducing 
properly selected purely cultural subjects. The latter 
spurns the man who for any cause whatever cannot 
forsake all to attain culture. The first maintains that 
in a degree culture may be reached through any worthy 
subject worthily pursued; the second contends that 
culture is confined to certain subjects pursued in a 
fixed and unalterable way. 

The full and explicit statement of the utilitarian 
position would seem of itself to demonstrate its cor- 
rectness ; and therefore I have taken up much space in 
its exposition. But there are certain considerations in 
part already alluded to which need further emphasis. 

One of these is that the training values of the 
humanist who concerns himself mainly with the man 
of speculative trend, are not the same as those of the 
utilitarian, who has so far been forced to busy him- 
self about the man of action. The mental activities 
demanded of the latter are not those most needed by 
the former. The abstract, a priori, deductive reason- 
ing processes of the speculative thinker are totally dif- 
ferent from the quick, almost intuitive inductions, the 
weighing of probabilities, to which the man of action 
must train himself. I am quite sure that there is no 
such thing as a general course leading from the first 
grade on through a four years’ college course, or even. 
as far as the upper years of the high school, capable 
of giving the best fitting for any problems or careers 
whatever. Says Dr. Hanus, “ Development of power 
cannot be dissociated from subject-matter.” For in- 
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stance, there is indeed, a general training of the faculty 
of attention; but there is, I confidently affirm, no gen- 
eral training for the power of acute and discriminating 
observation. Broadly stated, each field of observation 
must be cultivated for itself. The ear of the savage, 
trained to observe and interpret the minutest note of 
the wild woods, is confused by the roar of the city, 
and fails to distinguish sounds that the civilized man 
readily recognizes. The literary man observes as 
acutely and persistently as does the scientist, but 
neither notes what to the other is through long habit 
automatically perceived. The first thing necessary in 
the matter of training is to know what you will make 
of your man. The first duty of teacher and pupil is. 
to find out as early as may be the capabilities of the 
student. Happily the earlier years of life are still 
largely employed in strict accord with utilitarian doc- 
trine, in acquiring those tools for individual and social 
life of any kind which we call an elementary education, 
and it is during this period that the determination of 
aptitude and fitness should and does take place. If 
the student is fitted to be a thinker, is to follow any 
of the traditional learned professions, then the 
traditional humanistic curriculum, modified as it 
has been by modern thought and achievement, yet still 
open to the reproach of wastefulness in time and effort, 
is for him eminently useful and indeed well nigh indis- 
pensable. If, on the other hand, the student is to be 
a man of action in the commoner acceptation of the 
term, the curricula for him are yet largely to be con- 
structed on utilitarian lines, by the slow evolution of 
catholic pedagogic thought. Certain it is that the 
present humanistic training does not meet his needs. 
What for this man is needed is the close adaptation 
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between training and the end in view that already 
largely exists in the case of the man of purely literary 
pursuits. 

Sometimes the effort has been made to identify cul- 
ture and disinterestedness, and on the other hand to 
use, in educational discussion, utility and greed as 
synonyms. We are told that the work of the 
scholar is disinterested; that the world owes him a 
great debt of gratitude, and that culture-training is 
the necessary prerequisite. President Eliot, in one of 
his addresses, draws a fine picture of the scientific 
specialist, who cares not for money nor for the ap- 
plause of the multitude. And it is a glorious thing 
that humanity can and does produce absolutely un- 
selfish men. But they are not always scholars, nor 
are scholars always unselfish men. All honor to them 
wherever found. All honor to those who serve God 
and their fellow man by supreme and absolute devotion 
to abstract truth! But all honor, too, to the men who 
serve God and their fellow men where the hammers 
beat and the engines throb! Must all men who desire ~ 
culture follow the life of the philosopher? Would it 
not ve a calamity to mankind, did all cultured men 
seclude themselves to seek ultimate truth? On the 
other hand, do those who pursue the usual general cul- 
ture course develop a larger degree of disinterested- 
ness than the mass of mankind? If we take from the 
learned class the ministers of the gospel, who are con- 
trolled by another force than culture, do we find among 
the scientists, the philosophers, the literati, the law- 
yers, physicians, politicians, teachers, a larger amount 
of brotherly kindness, less of self-seeking, more of 
devotion to humanity, than among the inventors, the 
merchant princes, the obscure brain and hand workers 
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in shop and farm and trade? By no means. The fact 
in the matter is that men are variously constituted ; 
they find their pleasure in various kinds of work, 
and, as a rule, they find the work for which 
they are especially fitted. Transfer them to other 
work and they would not only be unhappy but 
they would fail. The scientist would make a dismal 
failure as a merchant; the architect would never suc- 
ceed as a statesman. What culture does for them all 
is to increase power, to show them their work in a 
truer setting, to throw a stronger light upon life in 
all its relations. Friends, culture should be modest as 
to this matter of unselfishness. When Jesus, the in- 
carnation of self-devotion to the good of others, came 
into this world it was not among the cultured that 
he found the warmest reception. It was a handful 
of Galilean fishermen that forsook all and followed 
him. 

Indeed, so far from allowing to culture the copy- 
right to unselfishness, I want most earnestly to insist 
that in education the utilitarian aim is essential to the 
real healthfulness of cultural training. It does not 
do for culture to get too far away from the saving 
grace of utility; for it soon becomes finical, pompous, 
and self-contemplative, or luxurious, aristocratic, and 
pharisaical. It sets up little gods made by its own - 
hands, and falls down before them in groveling adora- 
tion. There is a bigotry of culture as well as of 
religion, and many are the martyrs in science, in litera- 
ture, and in art that it has crucified. Was not Henry 
George abused and vilified and spat upon by the en- 
lightenment and culture of this very age because he 
dared to attack the armchair economics of his day? 
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That culture needs the ballast of utility is shown 
by the whole history of education. President Thwing,. 
in a recent article exalting general culture, identifies 
it with “the Latin Humanitas or the Greek Paideia.” 
Now, whatever ideal pedagogical doctrines may be 
drawn from Plato and Socrates and Aristotle, the fact 
remains that the actual Greek Paideia, divorced as it 
was from utility, implied, from sixteen to eighteen 
years of age, a training toward mere aesthetic har- 
mony largely sensual and luxurious, and made pos- 
sible only by the presence and ministration of an 
enormous body of slaves. The “to kalon k’agathon ” 
even of the best of the Greeks was very far from the 
“plain living and high thinking” of modern tran- 
scendental culture. The teaching of Socrates himself 
was frequently carried on withirf the precincts of the 
gymnasia, an institution far from ideal in its tenden- 
cies and debasing in its associations. 

The lesson from Roman education is still plainer. 
Originally intended to produce warriors and statesmen, 
it gradually fell under Greek influence, and became 
the pursuit of the “ Humanitas ” that PresidentThwing 
speaks of, and that Momsen thus describes: “ As the 
aggregate result of this modern Roman education there 
sprang up the idea of ‘Humanity’ as it was called, 
which consisted partly of a more or less superficial 
appropriation of the aesthetic culture of the Hellenes,. 
partly of a privileged Latin culture as an imitation 
or mutilated copy of the Greek. This new humanity, 
as the name indicates, renounced the specific peculiari- 
ties of Roman life, nay even came forward in opposi- 
tion to them, and combined in itself, just like our 
closely kindred ‘general culture,’ a nationally cos- 
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mopolitan and socially exclusive character. Here, too, 
we trace the revolution that separated classes and 
levelled nations.” 

In the middle ages there were two kinds of train- 
ing—the eminently practical one for the warrior, 
consisting of riding, hunting, the use of the bow and 
of other arms, chess-playing and verse-making; the 
other for the clericus or clerk (divine, statesman, law- 
yer—what you will that followed sedentary pursuits), 
and in it, again, culture divorced trom utility becatse 
notoriously petty, fantastic, trifling. It was, however, 
during these long years that the Latin language. as 
the great and the only instrument of learned record 
and intercourse, fastened itself firmly upon culture, 
by becoming the wtilitarian gateway to all that the 
human mind had produced in the various avenues of 
effort. 

On this weary, somber world dawned the great 
light of the Renaissance, and with it came in England 
the revival of learning. Men’s minds became young 
again, and they once more rejoiced in harmony and 
beauty. The “New Learning” ministered to this 
hunger for beauty and was exalted to the skies. Soon 
it became a cult, and the product was again social and 
class exclusiveness. 

The American was too busy conquering physical and 
political conditions to construct an educational system 
of his own, and so, notwithstanding the profound 
differences pervading our whole social organization, 
the English college was transferred almost bodily to 
us, and it is this incubus of hoary tradition, and the 
natural conservatism of our educational leaders brought 
up themselves under its shadow that has made the 
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building of college curricula, not a matter of wise 
adaptation of means to definite ends, but a slow and 
grudging modification, brought about by the com- 
pelling force of modern progress and modern condi- 
tions. As life has widened and become more insistent, 
the older exclusive culture has been thrust aside by 
a newer, more catholic form. 

Finally, let me say that the traditional literary col- 
lege survives to-day because it is itself largely 
utilitarian. The modification of which I have just 
spoken has always been toward utility and has been 
brought about by utilitarian forces. The men that 
attend the literary college expect to enter life through 
one of the so-called learned professions; and they go 
to the literary college because to-day these professions 
need much of the knowledge and training that the 
study of the languages, ancient and modern, gives. 
They need other things, it is true, but they need 
these especially. What better preparation could they 
find, then, than these literary colleges give? They 
get the culture, it is true, but they get the culture 
through and because of the utility. Why then should 
the so-called college of liberal arts vaunt and plume 
itself on its culture phase, and ignoring its own utili- 
tarianism scorn us for this feature, declaring it as 
impossible to unite culture with our utility as to serve 
God and mammon? Is there any cultural difference 
between the dollar that our engineer earns and the 
dollar that their teacher earns? 

To sum up—It is not the subjects primarily that 
give culture; it is rather the treatment and attitude of 
mind toward the subjects. Any subject that is worthy 
of the name can be made highly cultural, and it can- 
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not become in the highest degree utilitarian until it 
has become cultural. He who in teaching his subject 
forgets or ignores its culture value, is not worthy of 
his subject or his students. On the other hand, no 
subject can be really cultural without possessing the 
truest utilitarian value. | 























Department of Patriotism and Interna- 
tionalism 





Mr. Samuel T. Dutton, on taking the chair of the 
presiding officer of this department, said: - 

It is most encouraging to think that in connection 
with this old, historic association, some attention is 
given to the greatest of all modern movements, inter- 
national arbitration. It is distinctly an educational 
movement, and nothing is to be desired more than that 
bodies of teachers all over the country shall become 
interested in this work and catch its spirit and its 
purpose. But it is not only teachers who must be 
made intelligent and thoughtful, but leaders in every 
profession and walk of life. It is evident that until 
very recently no systematic effort has been made to 
‘reach journalists, clergymen and business men and 
thus to secure the co-operation of large bodies of 
people. This work has already been well begun and 
will be carried on, I am sure, with vigor. 

This is an opportune moment in which to commit 
ourselves anew to the peace cause. Never before have 
we seen such an assembly of representatives of all na- 
tions as the second Hague conference. They are there 
by force of public sentiment,and the governments which 
appointed them felt the force of that sentiment. We 
must expect that less will be accomplished than could 
be desired, and must realize that the work of persuad- 
ing the world to settle international difficulties by 
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peaceful means must go on for a long time to come. 
There can be no possible doubt as to the issue, but it 
may take longer than some of us could wish. 





THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM. 


MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD, 
CHAIRMAN OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION DEPARTMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Every age is more or less one of transition. But 
sometimes there comes a period so revolutionary that 
after it the world becomes a different world. Such 
a period was the half century that included the intro- 
duction of gun powder, the discovery of America and 
the invention of printing. Such a period is the one 
in which we now live when the word “ international- 
ism” is coined to meet the new situation in world 
history. Whether we look to the fateful struggles in 
Russia and Siberia, in which one hundred and twenty 
millions of people are, through tears and blood, slowly 
working their way to the freedom which we so thought- 
lessly enjoy; whether we consider the significance of 
the labor movement in Europe and the gigantic capi- 
talistic forces in Europe or America, or the carving 
up of the dark continent by the white races, or the 
marvelous new civilization in South America; whether 
we consider the stupendous advance of Japan, of the 
still more significant reforms in China, which promises 
in twelve years to establish representative government 
in a land that comprises one-quarter of the population 
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of the globe; wherever we look, we see that the old 
order has changed. Never since history began were 
so many hundreds of millions of people consciously 
and voluntarily altering their political, their industrial 
and social conditions. Democracy, steam and elec- 
tricity have wrought the miracle. 

He who argues about international relations as if 
they were merely different in degree, and not in kind, 
from those of a century ago, is as shortsighted a 
person as he who talks of business as if it were to-day 
as it was in the days ere the average man had been 
expropriated from all control over and interest in both 
the machinery that he uses and the product that he 
creates. 

The steamship and cable, the railroad, telegraph, 
telephone and modern newspaper and photograph have 
not merely enlarged business and made international 
communication quicker. They have produced a moral 
change. They are forcing nations to substitute inter- 
dependence for independence. Some slight conces- 
sions of sovereignty are as inevitable if progress is 
to continue as they were when thirteen colonies began 
to pave the way for forty-seven states, united so as 
to achieve justice with permanent peace from ocean 
to ocean over 80,000,000 people. 

To meet the new industrial conditions we are pre- 
paring with manual training, trade schools and tech- 
nological institutes. To meet the new commercial 
needs we are establishing commercial courses. But 
very tardily has it dawned on us that for the new 
international relations we need not only trained consuls 
and diplomats but a nation of citizens, trained in home 
and school, to cope with conditions unknown to their 
forefathers. Two problems, perhaps greater than any 
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others, the 20th century presents to us—the problem 
of plutocracy and the problem of peace. How to sup- 
press one, how to achieve the other are questions to 
be solved only by a clearer acquaintance with justice 
and a new passion for justice. Justice in the indus- 
trial and commercial world means more than charity 
or generosity. Justice in international relations is the 
prerequisite of peace. 

The emblems on every badge worn by the thousands 
of members of the International Peace Congress in 
1904 in Boston and by the National Congress last 
spring in New York, were not the dove or olive branch 
but the scales of justice. It is precisely because rival 
armies and navies never aim to bring about a judicial 
decision that civilization is demanding that they be 
replaced by an international police. War is doomed, 
not primarily because it causes misery, death and 
devastation, but because it never can be relied upon 
to achieve justice and because justice can now be 
achieved in other ways. 

The good tidings of great joy to our generation are 
that, whereas the 18th century created peace with jus- 
tice between thirteen states, and the 19th century 
crated peace with justice between forty-five states, the 
20th century is able to achieve peace with justice 
between all the forty-six nations of the globe. The 
same general methods of organization that have pre- 
vented strife between one state and another for over 
100 years, and that can keep the peace between 
80,000,000 people covering a territory from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, can prevent strife between one nation 
and another. 

Whatever may be said of rebellions, riots, lynchings, 
which forms of violence must be left to national 
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authorities, international war is not much longer to 
be a last resort between nations. 

The new internationalism is necessitated by new 
social, moral and industrial relations. The highways 
of the nations over which thirty thousand millions of 
dollars worth of commerce yearly pass must be put 
under a rule of law, and made as safe as streets are 
for pedestrians. Captains of industry are begin- 
ning to demand that disturbers of the world’s peace 
shall be summarily taught that they can not be allowed 
to obstruct the world’s business, and it is dawning on 
the minds of statesmen that an Organized World is 
not only a possibility but a necessity and certainty. 

The history that is making this summer at The 
Hague may be more momentous than all of the com- 
bined wars in every land during the last century. No 
educator, I believe, can truly understand his obligation 
to his pupils who is not able to relate this new world- 
movement to his teaching; for nothing that this gen- 
eration can achieve can avail unless the rising genera- 
tion is prepared to meet the new demands which 
science and democracy have created. He must under- 
stand and appreciate much more than he can tell his 
pupils, if he would rightly co-ordinate each fact and 
principle in his teaching; if he would see the teaching 
of patriotism, of geography, history, literature all 
related to and transfigured by the new elements which 
are entering into our modern consciousness, 

The school must not only interpret this - growing 
consciousness of human brotherhood but must per- 
haps be the chief instrument in its realization; for it 
is largely an intellectual matter and therefore some- 
thing which neither church nor home is fitted to teach 
so well as the school. Many a man who is devoted 
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to family and church and country is a rank skeptic 
as to any possibility of ever ending war, and is con- 
fident that only a great navy can assure his country 
from invasion. He, if a citizen of the United States 
in school-boy days a quarter of a century ago, was 
allowed to grow up with a notion that King George’s 
folly toward the colonists was approved by England, 
that England was all wrong and the colonists all right 
in the revolution, and that politeness forbids mention- 
ing Lexington or Independence Day when talking to 
English friends, lest they be sensitive. It was this 
ignorance which ignored Chatham, Fox and Burke 
and the noble Englishmen who “rejoiced that the 
colonies had resisted;” it was this strange forgetful- 
ness of American Tories and failure to recognize that 
the war was between the progressive and retrogressive 
parties on both sides the Atlantic that chiefly caused that 
week of brewing belligerency a dozen years ago over 
the first Venezuelan affair. Our citizens did not then 
realize, as they are now beginning to do, that English 
children are taught to admire George Washington and 
to understand the Revolution just as we understand it. 

Not only must past history be taught so as to en- 
courage the judicial mind and prevent national preju- 
dices, but the history that is now making in the direc- 
tion of world organization must be understood. The 
logical steps must be made familiar to every boy and 
girl who is old enough to understand the meaning of 
executive, judicial and legislative functions. He must 
be taught that peace between nations can come like 
peace between cities and states only by organization; 
that it involves no miraculous change in human nature 
and does not demand for its accomplishment the re- 
generation and education of the ignorant masses of 
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the globe. It involves only the intelligent co-operation 
of the most influential in a few leading nations. Less 
than one hundred men in 1787 worked out in four 
months the scheme for a United States. One million 
statesmen, editors -and teachers, working to insrire 
‘ two hundred and fifty delegates in two or three suc- 
cessive Hague Conferences, could produce a United 
World in which rival armies and navies would be 
useless and would disappear. We, as belonging to 
two of these leading nations, have a peculiar respon- 
sibility. Should England and America, which have 
settled every difficulty for ninety years by judges or 
commissions or diplomats, agree to settle all future 
difficulties in the same manner and to invite any nation 
that liked to join them in a similar compact, and 
together to ostracize any other nation that refused to 
arbitrate a difficulty with any one of these, we should 
see the speedy end of war. France would readily join 
us two and these three nations standing together and 
cutting off commerce, mails and diplomatic relations 
with any recalcitrant nation could bring her speedily 
to terms without any threat of bloodshed. Organized, 
passive resistance is the mightiest of weapons. It 
touches every purchaser and seller, while a battleship 
affects only coast towns. No nation would hold out 
a week against it if two or three nations even threat- 
ened it. It would become the last resort instead of 
war. The Hague Court, as Justice Brewer of our 
Supreme Court has well said, will never need armed 
force to compel compliance to its decisions. 

The power of neutralization of weak peoples by 
mutual consent of the delegates at a World Congress 
is one of the least understood and most powerful pre- 
ventives of war. Should we neutralize our dangerous 
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and expensive insular possessions and give them inde- 
pendence, we could at once lessen our navy one-half. 
Norway and other small communities are asking for 
neutralization that they may secure protection and 
devote all their income to internal improvements. Let 
money loans, like guns, be made contraband of war ° 
and that alone would end war. Neither Russia nor 
Japan could have fought had it not been for borrowed 
capital. 

What are the necessary steps to world peace? 
First, a regular World Congress, advisory at the out- 
set, but gradually enlarging its functions. Second, a 
general treaty of arbitration to be entered into by all 
the signatory powers at The Hague, as inclusive in 
its scope as possible. This must be enlarged until it 
eventually pledges all nations to send all quarrels to 
the World Court. 

Pending the settlement of all questions between 
nations by diplomacy or by judicial procedure, the 
following measures are of vital importance. One is 
a pledge that before declaration of hostilities, difficul- 
ties between nations shall be examined by friendly 
nations and a peaceful solution suggested, as happened 
in the case of the North Sea disaster two years ago, 
which was satisfactorily ended by a commission sit- 
ting in Paris. Another measure is immunity from 
capture of private property at sea in time of war. 
This, as Sir Robert Reid has declared, would relieve 
England of the necessity of a great navy to protect 
her merchant marine. When England lowers her 
navy all other nations can afford to follow suit. 
Lastly, the measure for which the Tsar called the first 
Hague Conference to consider—gradual, proportionate 
disarmament. The Conference began without pre- 
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meditation and by attacking the wrong end of the 
problem compelled it to be reserved to a later time until 
its logical precedent,—a permanent Tribunal,—could 
be established. 

The 2oth century teacher must put before his: pupils 
a new motto—“ In time of peace, prepare for peace; ” 
and his best illustration will be that unprotected bor- 
derland between the United States and British America 
which, go years ago, was, by mutual consent, made safe 
by the agreement to permit no battleships or forts along 
the whole border line. 

The teacher must himself know what an organized 
world involves and the steps by which it is to be 
reached. Every year as Peace Day—the 18th of 
May—comes round, let him take as much time to tell 
of The Hague Tribunal and Hague Conference on 
that one day as he does to tell the story of wars on each 
of fifty other days in the school year. Let the whole 
study of human relations in commercial geography, 
literature and history be transfigured by the spirit of 
Peace Day, and thus, with Christmas and memorial 
days, may its teachings of the great new possibilities — 
of peace and justice illumine the lessons of all other 
days. 


NOTE: 

The Second Hague Conference achieved far more than 
was made evident by its signed agreements for which abso- 
lute unanimity was required. Certain important matters 
received the support of a very large majority, which marked 
a great moral advance. The United States was relieved by 
the Porter-Drago resolution of any future anxiety as to 
the settlement of contractual debts by South American pow- 
ers for which it had been assumed we might, upon occasion, 
be obliged to use our navy. A World Court, in addition 
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to the Arbitration Tribunal already established, was agreed 
upon, the bombardment of unfortified towns forbidden and 
steps taken to make the Third Hague Conference to con- 
vene in not more than eight years, properly prepared for and 
effective. A Prize Court, proposed by Germany, was de- 
creed, which indicates the advance of this military nation to- 
wards limiting her sovereignty and is important as a 
precedent. These and other measures, together with the 
perfect courtesy and good will which prevailed among these 
representatives of forty-four powers, marked this first par- 
liament of man as the greatest assembly in human history 
and big with promise for the future. 





THE TEACHER’S PART IN THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT. 


MRS. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS, 
CHAIRMAN EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Alongside of the statesman, business man, laboring 
man, minister, mother, and the so-called peace-worker, 
the teacher takes his place in the movement for inter- 
national peace. The whole category of human en- 
deavor is turned in this direction; never before in the 
history of the world were the active forces of mankind 
joined so unitedly in the achievement of a common 
purpose. 

Twenty-five hundred statesmen from the Parlia- 
ments of the different nations are working out together 
a practical plan for an organized world. This body 
of men, called the Interparliamentary Union, is the 
symbol of interdependence; this voluntary association 
formed in the interest of the world’s progress, has 
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developed among the governments a live consciousness 
of the necessity for common effort; has proclaimed 
an organized world the prerequisite for the fullest 
development of each nation. Of all the forces working 
directly for the peace of the world, this distinguished 
company of legislators holds first rank. By virtue of 
their position, they are able to put into execution their 
advanced theories of government. The work of this 
organization suggested to the Czar the idea of calling 
the first peace congress; the invitation to the second, 
initiated by President Roosevelt, was sent out at the 
request of the Interparliamentary Union, meeting in 
St. Louis in 1904; and at its famous meeting in Lon- 
don last summer, this body made out the program, 
substantially adopted by the second peace congress, 
now meeting at The Hague. Several of its members 
are delegates to this world assembly, where they will 
throw their influence toward the achievement of uni- 
versal liberation. 

Coincident and co-operative are the efforts of the 
business men of the world, who are arraying them- 
selves against war by the construction of plans that 
will bring about world peace. The business men of 
England and France were a most powerful influence 
in effecting the arbitration treaty between these two 
countries; and in the United States, over a hundred 
business men’s organizations have pledged themselves 
to work for peace and arbitration. It is this great 
body of public benefactors who are urging the neu- 
tralization of the trade routes of the ocean, a condition 
consistent with an organized world. 

Throwing also their weight into the scale in favor 
of international justice and peace, are the labor or- 
ganizations of the world. At the Convention of the 
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American Federation of Labor, on November 15 last, 
a resolution was passed asking that the Convention 
go on record as favoring lasting peace among the 
nations on the ground that constant peace contributes 
to the welfare of the workingmen. The endorsement 
of this resolution by labor organizations in other coun- 
tries shows the great mass of people in favor of inter- 
national unity. 

So, too, are the churches preaching the gospel of 
peace in a practical way, not only by observing Peace 
Day, and teaching the sentiments embodying this idea, 
but in actual demonstration, concerning the movement 
for an organized world. A cablegram, creating much 
interest during the first Hague peace congress, was 
that sent by thirty Baptist ministers in the State of 
Oregon, each paying one dollar for its delivery, asking 
the delegates at The Hague to adopt such measures 
as would tend toward international justice and unity. 
Last April, Rt. Rev. William Croswell Doane, Bishop 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Albany, N. Y., sent a 
letter to the people of his diocese, earnestly calling 
attention to the Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
beseeching his people to pray that the members of the 
Conference may be of one mind, to the end “that 
God may give unto His people the blessing of peace.” 
Accompanying this letter, is a prayer which Bishop 
Doane authorizes for use in the churches of his diocese, 
asking God to give the members “such oneness of 
aim and purpose that they may, with one accord, agree 
upon the things that make for peace.” - 

The women’s organizations have joined this pro- 
gressive march. There is hardly a woman’s club that 
has not considered the subject; and in many cases, the 
women of the United States have co-operated with 
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school authorities in having the matter presented to 
the children in the schools. The Peace Department of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, having 
local organizations all over the world; the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, involving the women of 
many countries, are working for the promotion of 
peace, the reduction of armaments, the substitution of 
the international tribunal of justice for warfare, and 
the establishment of a permanent international par- 
liament. Both these organizations have given special 
attention to securing a universal peace demonstration 
on the 18th of May, and especially the observance of 
the day in the public schools. The presentation to 
Mr. Carnegie of a peace flag, by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, at one of the sessions of the 
National Peace Congress, which met in New York last 
April, is an evidence of the support which that asso- 
ciation is giving to this great cause. The presenta- 
tion speech, made by Captain Richmond P. Hobson, 
is a message worthy to be remembered: “ The women 
of the land are jealous of the nation’s patriotism. 
They covet for this country leadership in every noble 
cause. They will teach the nation’s children to be as 
valiant and as effective in the cause of peace as their 
forefathers were in the cause of liberty, to the end that 
our flag and our nation may stand forth before the 
world not only as guardians of. liberty, but as sponsors 
of peace.” 

Then there are the five hundred peace societies of 
the world, beginning their work in 1815, and now 
formed into a great international organization, with 
its annual congresses and its permanent bureau at 
Berne, which conveys to the governments of the na- 
tions the recommendations of these congresses. The 
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peace-workers seek out every avenue for educating 
public opinion in favor of peace; they have blazed the 
way for the practical thought of the world; they are 
the prophets, inspired with a clear and true vision of 
the logical steps in the progress of world organization. 
, And what is the teacher’s part in this great move- 
ment? He, too, has joined the ranks in the cause of 
peace. Two years ago, at Lille, the association of 
French Public School Teachers, having fifteen thou- 
sand members, declared in its resolutions that “ the 
teachers are energetic disciples of peace. Their watch- 
word is, ‘War against war.’” The International 
Congress of teachers at Liege, during the same year, 
where eighteen nations were represented, devoted an 
entire day to the theme, “ What can the schools do 
to spread the Peace Idea?” and among their definite 
and practical recommendations, was the special ob- 
servance in schools of the 18th of May. The celebra- 
tion of this anniversary began in the United States 
with an action of the State Superintendents of Instruc- 
tion in Massachusetts and Ohio, in 1905. In 1906, 
other states, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Kansas authorized the schools to hold 
special exercises on that day; and this year, several 
new states have recommended its observance. At the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Chi- 
cago, last winter, when more than eight hundred 
superintendents were present, a resolution was assed 
recommending suitable exercises in the schools on the 
18th of May. In his first annual report, Hon. Elmer 
E. Brown, United States Commissioner of Education, 
states, concerning the observance of this day, “ I would 
accordingly recommend that, so far as consistent with 
state and local conditions, the 18th of May in each 
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vear be designated as a day of special observance in 
the schools.” Consistent with all this, will be the 
annual address of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, who 
at the opening of the National Educational Association 
in Los Angeles, next week, will tell, “ What the Schools 
May do for Peace.’ Those who attended the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction last year will remember the 
resolutions passed in the interest of international 
peace: “Resolved, That the teachers of all schools 
should strive to make their teaching accord with the 
present trend of the enlightened sentiment the world 
over in opposition to wars and in favor of the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes by arbitration, and 
that especially in history and literature the principles 
of peace and justice should be carefully inculcated. 

“ Resolved, That the president of the Institute be 
requested to appoint a committee to consist of Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, chairman; Walter E. 
Ranger, of Rhode Island, and five others, to prepare 
a plan for organizing the teachers of the United States 
in an active campaign for teaching international peace, 
and that this committee be requested to present such 
plan to this Institute and to the National Educational 
Association at the next annual meeting of these bodies.” 

This committee has met during the year, and is 
offering a set of resolutions, to this meeting, providing 
for the appointment of “a committee whose function 
shall be to disseminate the sentiments of international 
peace by selecting and recommending proper literature ; 
providing speakers to present the subject at educational 
gatherings; co-operating with similar bodies in our 
own and foreign lands; and, in general, to further the 
adoption of peace principles in the schools.” 
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The National Peace Congress in New York, antici- 
pated these educational efforts in initiating a movement 
to organize the children of the United States into a 
League of Peace. Already the committee, appointed 
then, is at work, and with such names as Dr. Schaeffer, 
Edwin D. Mead, George H. Martin, Dr. William Max- 
well, Charles Sprague Smith, and Anna Garlin Spencer 
we may well expect to realize the formation of a 
national organization for the promotion of world peace. 
Moreover, if one can judge from the intense enthusi- 
asm manifested among the four thousand children in 
Carnegie Hall when voting on the resolution providing 
for such a plan, one may feel assured of the support 
of every child in the land. But why confine this 
League of Peace to the United States? Why not make 
it an international movement, uniting the children of 
all countries ? 

And not only have the children of the public schools 
begun to organize for peace, but the students in the 
colleges have taken up the work. At the National 
Peace Congress, a most enthusiastic meeting was held 
at Columbia University, participated in by representa- 
tives from many colleges; and a committee was ap- 
pointed to organize the students of the colleges into 
peace clubs. Bright indeed seems the future of this 
plan, backed as it is by the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, representing already thirty colleges and 
universities in the United States, and-formed for the 
purpose of disseminating peace sentiments in the col- 
leges. In the same line, comes the announcement from 
President Reed of Dickinson College that a Depart- 
ment of Peace and Public Service will soon be opened 
in that college as a memorial to William Penn. What 
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more appropriate tribute to the man who in 1693 pub- 
lished that remarkable “ Essay Toward the Present 
and Future Peace of Europe?” 

The educational campaign for international peace 
has begun; and every teacher in the world has a part 
to play in it. He should lend his aid to the organized 
educational efforts, for they will not move without his 
support; he should stand shoulder to shoulder with 
his fellow teachers in the world for the achievement 
of a higher world civilization. The teacher is an inter- 
national figure, and he can never perform his highest 
function until he is imbued with this internatiorfal con- 
sciousness. One generation of teaching the principles 
of justice, peace and international unity would revo- 
lutionize the world; this can be done through the 
teaching of literature, geography, history, and, in fact, 
of every exercise connected -with the school. There 
are many examples in literature that convey the peace 
idea; through geography, the children of the world 
should learn their true relations to other lands and 
peoples ; history should show the aims and aspirations 
of the people of different nations, who, working to- 
gether, are making modern history. The teaching of 
civil government should be supplemented by the teach- 
ing of international government; the child should 
become acquainted with the progressive steps in the 
making of a world government, for only in this way 
can he fully realize the significance of the adminis- 
tration of his own country. Such teaching will 
establish in the child habits of thinking consistent with 
the peace idea; as Baron d’Estournelles de Constant 
said to the audience of young people in New York, 
“If you American children cherish love in your hearts 
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for the French children, German children, and dill 
the children of the world, when you grow up, you will 
not want to fight each other.” 

The full realization of all great movements rests 
upon the future generations. To what nobler work 
can the teacher consecrate himself than to build up a 
new people whose country is the world, whose coun- 
trymen are all mankind? The efforts of the statesmen, 
business man, laboring man, minister, and the peace- 
worker are contemporaneous; but the teacher’s work 
is fundamental. 





Dr. William A. Mowry presented the following 
report for the committee appointed at New Haven 
“for organizing the teachers of the United States in 
an active campaign for teaching international peace ” : 

At the seventy-sixth Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction held at New Haven, Conn., 
July 12, 1906, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the President of this Institute be 
requested to appoint a committee to consist of Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, of Pennsylvania, Chairman; Walter E. 
Ranger, of Rhode Island, and five others, to prepare 
a plan for organizing the teachers of the United States 
in an active campaign for teaching international peace, 
and that this committee be requested to present such 
plan to this Institute and to the National Educational 
Association at the next annual meeting of these bodies. 

In accordance with this resolution President Ranger 
appointed the following committee: Nathan C. 
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Schaeffer, Walter E. Ranger, William A. Mowry, Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Homer B. Sprague, Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead, Mr. George H. Purington. 

This committee respectfully beg to submit the fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Within the last decade the facility and growing fre- 
quency of intercourse among nations; the influx of 
immigrants from almost every part of the world, mul- 
tiplying the ties of kinship and affection between our 
land and their old homes; and the rapid growth of 
representative government; all tend to awaken a con- 
sciousness of the solidarity of the peoples, the brother- 
hood of men and the sisterhood of nations, and to make 
isolation and mutual antagonism no longer possible. 

Of this tendency perhaps the most remarkable sign 
was the meeting of The Hague Conference in 1899 at 
the call of the Czar of Russia. This convened the 
authorized representatives of twentv-six nations of 
Europe, Asia and North America. Its most important 
immediate result was the establishment of a permanent 
Arbitration Tribunal, supplemented by various methods 
of investigation and mediation. 

Since this Tribunal was declared open in 1901 many 
of the most important nations of the earth have carried 
cases to it for adjudication; and in addition, by means 
of a calm investigation a war between Great Britain 
and Russia has been prevented; by mediation the 
bloody struggle between Russia and Japan has been 
ended. Many minor indications of growing world 
unity have appeared. 

For the promotion on a great scale of industries, 
commerce, friendly intercourse, there are needed 
among all teachers and pupils a broader sympathy and 
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a sense of international obligation to protect rather 
than exploit the weaker races,—in other words, a world 
consciousness. 

Foreign educators have taken the lead in calling 
attention to these subjects. At the meeting of the 
Association of French Public School Teachers at Lille, 
with a membership of fifteen thousand, they declared 
in their resolutions that “The teachers are energetic 
disciples of peace. Their watchword is ‘ War against 
war’.” At the International Congress of Teachers, 
the same year at Liege, at which eighteen nations were 
represented, an entire day was devoted to the theme, 
“What can the schools do to spread the Peace idea?” 
Among their definite and practical recommendations 
was the special observance in schools of the eighteenth 
of May, the anniversary of the opening of The Hague 
Conference. 

Such celebration began in our country with the 
action of the school authorities of Massachusetts and 
Ohio, in 1905. In 1906 five other States, Vermont, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, and Kansas, 
joined them in authorizing the schools to hold special 
exercises on that day. This year other states have 
done likewise. 

We hope that next year in all our States the schools 
will not only devote a part of one session to teaching 
the principles for which The Hague Conference stands, 
but that throughout the year, in connection with the 
teaching of history, geography, civics, literature, and 
other subjects as occasion may offer, emphasis may 
be laid upon the increasing interdependence of nations 


and the growing need and practicability of World 
Organization. 
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Of course, in order to present judiciously the new 
and encouraging point of view, care must be taken 
not to confound international war with the suppression 
of riot, insurrection, or rebellion—problems for each 
nation to solve for itself. 

We believe that in spite of the stupendous growth 
of military budgets in recent years, the achievement of 
international peace can be shown to be the most hope- 
ful of reforms. For, unlike race prejudice, intemper- 
ance, and other evils rooted in physical conditions and 
requiring centuries to remove, international war may 
be speedily ended by using the rational preventives 
and substitutes now for_the first time made practicable ; 
and a peace like that which exists between the states 
of the American Union may soon be assured among 
all nations. 

If the recommendations adopted last summer in 
London at the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union, composed of more than two thousand members 
of the Parliaments of the world—recommendations 
proposing the establishment of a regular World Con- 
gress, a general Arbitration Treaty, a Limitation of 
Armaments, and an impartial investigation of diffi- 
culties before any resort to force—should be accepted 
by the Second Hague Conference and ratified by the 
leading nations, the machinery for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes would be still more 
amply provided, and the likelihood of war would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The immediate importance of perfecting these modes 
of peaceful adjustment of disputes is shown by the 
fact that to-day, in time of profound peace, our gov- 
ernment is spending as much for armaments as upon 
all our public schools from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
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and our total bill for militarism past and present an- 
nually reaches the stupendous sum of two-thirds of 
the income required to meet all the expenses of our 
national government. 

Educators universally are recognizing the new indus- 
trial and commercial conditions wrought by inventions 
and discoveries, and are preparing to meet them by 
proper training and equipment. Why not equally 
recognize the need to prepare the rising generation to 
solve the new problems which the unprecedented 
intermingling of races and the growing complexity of 
the political and commercial relations of the Twen- 
tieth Century are creating? Why not seek to inspire 
that larger patriotism which declares “Our country 
is the world; our countrymen are all mankind?” that 
more discriminating patriotism, too, which, taking note 
of the fact that we have been at war during only one- 
tenth of our national existence, shall recognize how 
few are the opportunities to display a love of country 
on the battlefield, while the calls for heroic effort in 
valiant contest against the evils that threaten our 
nation’s life and for glorious self-sacrifice for humanity 
are innumerable and ever-recurring? 

Summing up our conclusions we respectfully pre- 
sent for your consideration the following resolutions: 

Wuereas, New and complex international relations 
are rapidly tending to bring about world organization, 
thereby making justice attainable without war by 
means of a World Court, a World Congress, and such 
measures aS may prove necessary for a guaranty of 
international concord ; 

Wuereas, While honoring the brave men who won 
our independence, and those who in all ages have un- 
selfishly fought the battles of freedom and human 
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rights, we ought, in view of the existence of The 
Hague Court and the present world attitude toward the 
establishment of other rational preventives and substi- 
tutes for hostility, to teach our youth that war between 
nations is no longer necessary for the vindication of 
honor or the attainment of justice; 

Wuereas, Such teaching of patriotism as shall lay 
the emphasis upon the long-continued and faithful civic 
service and upon daring deeds of self-sacrifice for the 
good of others rather than upon occasional military 
exploits is peculiarly needed in our country to-day ; 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion appoint, to report at the next annual meeting, a 
committee whose function shall be to disseminate the 
sentiments of International Peace among the teachers 
of New England by selecting and recommending 
proper literature; providing speakers to present the 
subject at educational gatherings; co-operating with 
similar bodies in our own or foreign lands; and, in 
general, to further the adoption of peace principles 
in the schools ; and 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion consider the advisability of creating a Department 
of Patriotism and Internationalism. 

Voted:—That the report be accepted and that the 
committee be continued. 





Department of Home and School 





EDITORIAL. 


The meetings of the Home and School Department 
of the American Institute of Instruction were called 
to order promptly at 10:45 on the mornings of July 
third and fourth. The President, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
and Secretary, Mrs. Mabel S. Locke, were on the plat- 
form. 

The general subject of the meetings was Home 
Rights and School Responsibilities. The attendance 
was good, and after each address there was lively dis- 
cussion. 

The first session was filled by an address by Rev. 
Hugh Pedley, pastor of Emanuel Congregational 
Church, and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Chairman of 
Peace and Arbitration Department of the National 
Council of Women, with discussion opened by Dr. 
John Brittain, of MacDonald College. Mr. Pedley’s 
address was a stirring appeal for greater responsibility 
among teachers into whose hands the young are placed, 
and Mrs. Mead spoke of a newer and better patriotism 
than that taught by death dealing armament. In dis- 
cussion Dr. Brittain made a brief plea in support of 
the organizing of schools with the definite aim in view 


of making them training grounds for future citizens 
and homemakers. 
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The second session was the occasion of addresses by 
Hon. James J. Palmer, Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Greenville, Pennsylvania, and Mrs. F. H. 
Waycott, ex-President of the Montreal Woman’s Club. 
The former emphasized the necessity for superintend- 
ent and teachers to enter into the community life about 
them, while the latter gave some very pertinent criti- 
cism of existing conditions in educational circles. In 
discussion the Vice-President of the Department, Miss 
M. L. Ferguson, and others presented the teacher’s 
point of view. 

Both sessions were full of interest and many helpful 
suggestions were offered by parents, superintendents 
and teachers alike. 





TEACHING PATRIOTISM. 


MRS. LUCIA AMES MEAD, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Within the last fifteen years patriotism in the United 
States, to use the language of the street, has had a 
“boom.” The salutation of the flag and special exer- 
cises for flag day have become general and in many 
cases obligatory in our states, and now a new National 
Board, with headquarters at Washington, sends out 
from the Government Printing Office a “ Report on 
the Feasibility and Advisability of some policy to 
inaugurate a System of Rifle Practice throughout the 
Public Schools of the Country.” This, it is maintained, 
will be a “great factor for national peace” and is 
therefore supposed to be in the interests of patriotism. 
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Within the last ten years our expenditures for the 
navy have trebled, and this notwithstanding the fact 
that no foreign foe for ninety years has ever refused 
to arbitrate with us whenever we have been ready to 
arbitrate, and notwithstanding the fact that we have 
not an enemy in the world. Thus far not even the 
militant nations of the Old World have ever taxed 
their people to teach school boys the art of killing, and 
if any of our states yield to this new demand from 
Washington, as in some quarters has been proposed, it 
will have no parallel in the civilized world. 

It is safe to say that the right or wrong teaching 
of patriotism in the school is only second in impor- 
tance to the right and wrong teaching of religion in 
the home. Whether the future citizen knows anything 
of cube root or participial adjectives or the names of 
the planets matters very little to this country. It mat- 
ters everything, however, whether he has imagination 
enough to put himself in another’s place, whether he 
can rule his spirit, whether he is capable of public 
spirit and gratitude and is capable of discounting sen- 
sational jingo journalism. 

Whether war or the alarmingly increasing war 
budgets shall continue to threaten civilization and 
prosperity depend largely upon the way in which 
patriotism is taught to the next generation. Patriotism 
in the popular mind is connected with armies and 
navies. Most American children conceive of the flag 
as having some peculiarly close and sacred: relation to 
“the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air ;” 
and the teachers and mothers must themselves be 
taught otherwise before the teaching of patriotism 
shall be dissociated from what is partial or superficial 
and shall incite to genuine service of country. Patriot- 
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ism means such love of country as leads to service of 
country. Less and less has service demanded the slay- 
ing of our fellowmen. To-day, with the world made 
capable of organization so as to effect justice between 
nations, the arbitrament of arms becomes an ana- 
chronism and a crime against civilization. Rival 
armies and navies will be supplanted by a small inter- 
national police, and neutralization, conciliation and a 
far greater use of diplomacy will prevent most quar- 
rels, while a Supreme Court carrying out decrees of 
a World Congress will settle such as remain by judicial 
process, as they are now settled between our states. 

No teacher who believes that war is inevitable in 
the long future as it was in the long past, no teacher 
who does not know how to teach the method of world 
organization and the way to peace can rightly teach 
how the patriot can best serve his country in the 2oth . 
century. But condemnation of future war means no 
discredit upon the old soldier. War was inevitable 
before democracy, steam and electricity changed all 
the world of business and of international relations as | 
well. It is with no sense of belittling the past heroism 
of the battlefield that we must now lay emphasis where 
it is far more needed. 

Who are the enemies of the United States? Thank 
God, nowhere does one exist outside our own borders. 
Teach the child then that the farmer, the miller, the 
baker, the doctor, the nurse and the health board, the 
fireman, policeman, the teacher, preacher and mother 
are serving their country even more than the man who 
makes guns or uses them. Teach him that these men 
and women are fighting the famine, fire, disease, 
ignorance and sin which are the only real enemies we 
have and are vastly more deadly and destructive than 
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any foe that ever threatened us in arms. Show him 
for every man who perished by a bullet fifty have died 
of preventable disease or have been killed or crippled 
by preventable causes. Remind him that the United 
States has been at war less than one-tenth of all her 
history and that only one small fraction of the male 
population even then was in arms. If patriotism is 
a virtue only for the soldier, then 79,900,000 of our 
80,000,000 citizens can make no claim to it to-day when 
we have only 100,000 men in our army and navy. 
Patriotism, I hardly need say, is a virtue for every 
citizen to exercise every week of his life—I believe 
that nineteen-twentieths of it is that much neglected 
virtue, good citizenship. Civic pride and personal 
responsibility are sentiments in which our citizens, 
in spite of many virtues, are shamefully deficient ; and 
to that extent we are an unpatriotic people. The child 
must be taught that good citizenship is no stupid, 
humdrum thing, but that it may show the rarest type 
of patriotism; for no inspiring drum beat or bugle 
call, titles, gold lace, medals or pensions throw any 
glamor over the daily duty of trying to make honest 
and safe and clean and beautiful the town or village 
where we live. 

If one can not love God whom he hath not seen 
unless he love his brother whom he hath seen, how 
can he love his great country which he has not seen, 
unless he loves the little spot in it where he lives and 
for which he is most responsible? Unless’ the citizen 
of San Francisco or Philadelphia strives early and late 
to make his boss-ridden, graft-infested city an honor- 
able unit among the sister cities of the land; unless 
the man who keeps the corner grocery at Podunk 
Four Corners wins his election as town clerk without 
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giving free drinks to the town vagrants; unless the 
railroad president thinks of the public more than of 
stockholders ; unless the governor has a conscience like 
that of Gov. Hughes, let him beware of calling him- 
self by the high and holy name of patriot. 

Good citizenship must be irradiated and exalted as 
the largest and noblest part of patriotism and explicit 
instructions as to its scope and meaning should fre- 
quently accompany the flag salute, otherwise, to the 
unthinking child, it may become a meaningless fetich 
worship. More honor should be given to our civic 
heroes—to the pioneers, explorers, to the police and 
firemen and coastguard, to the doctors who risk their 
lives among infected regions, to such men as Col. 
Waring who saved New York 15,000 lives by his war 
against filth. Moreover the theory of patriotism must 
find some practical exemplification, however slight, in 
such little civic duties as even children can perform, 
in making backyards beautiful, in keeping streets 
clean, in setting out trees and vines, and in studying 
local beauties and deficiencies with an eye to the public 
weal. Let the arithmetic class figure up the cost of 
schools and parks, of city halls, police and firemen, and 
make comparisons with figures of other times and 
places and then the cost of national expenses for 
army, navy, irrigation, lighthouses, etc. Many silent 
incidental lessons in gratitude and responsibility can be 
taught without the utterance of the words—simply by 
setting children to think what all they so freely receive _ 
has cost. The first instruction in patriotism will be 
incidental and not labelled as such. Miss Jane Addams, 
of Chicago, has well counseled us to make more strik- 
ing and attractive our peace celebrations. “ Why 
should the Devil have all the. good tunes?” Wesley 
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once asked. Why indeed should war alone have the 
accompaniments of rhythm, music, banners, and gay 
uniforms? Let us create a pageantry of peace that 
shall allure the childish eye and ear and give a charm 
to constructive civic service rather than to the ghastly 
business of killing thousands of innocent men. Let 
our election days be heralded with music and pealing 
bells, let garlands and medals, red sashes, and stirring 
music be employed to honor the brave defenders of 
our cities from fire and violence and wrong. Let us 
give public welcome every year to the new voters who 
come of age and teach them that men may be deserters, 
cowards and traitors or heroes and saviors of their 
country in time of peace as well as in time of war. 
Where there is a choice in national anthems, let those 
most frequently sung be such as deal with the broad, 
general principles underlying national life—justice, 


freedom, peace. Let the old superstition expressed in 
the lines, 


“Then conquer we must 
When our cause, it is just,” 


be always explained as untrue to fact and never left 
to warp the child’s mind from the truth of history. 

In the United States, the teacher can find her illus- 
tration in the Mexican War which General Grant, who 
fought in it, rightly declared to have been iniquitous. 
History is full of records of bloody victories of lions 
over lambs; war never settles the justice of a cause, 
and no more important lesson in history can be taught 
in any school than this. War must needs be taught, 
for it is impossible to teach history without it, but more 
and more the causes and results should be emphasized 
and pictures of slaughter should not be chosen to hang 
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on school room walls. Not only the teacher of history 
but of literature and geography as well, has daily 
opportunity to teach the lesson of patriotism and inter- 
nationalism. Whoever teaches the child to count 
nothing human foreign to him, who ever makes distant 
lands and alien peoples seem interesting and familiar, 
is helping to overcome race prejudice and promote a 
true sense of human brotherhood. Whoever teaches. 
the immense indebtedness which each child owes his 
country and makes every part of it seem dear and 
precious and every one who has served it, revered and 
honorable, is promoting patriotism. The teaching must 
be in the home as well as in the school. The teacher’s 
wisdom cannot overcome the effect of the sneer or 
ridicule that the child hears at home over the teacups 
when other nations are referred to as less honorable 
or brave or worthy than his own. The home teaching, 
though it be incidental, is most important. The child 
copies all the likes and dislikes of his parents. If they 
confound a show of bunting and a noisy Fourth of 
July orgy with patriotism; if the tather goes to his 
club on the evening of his primary meeting, and the - 
mother cares more for colonial furniture and tablets 
to her ancestors than for the incoming little Russians 
and Armenians whom she might help to become good 
citizens, be sure the children will quickly take their 
cue from them and look upon civic service as entirely 
apart from patriotism. Humility and gratitude are 
rare virtues among Anglo-Saxons, but they are per- 
haps those most needed, if a patriotism shall be taught 
which shall promote friendliness instead of suspicion 
and shall substitute a constant, devoted attention to 
the service for country which is most needed, instead 
of the mere pride and national conceit, which so often 
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have masked themselves under the sacred name of 
patriotism. , 

Love of family, of city, state, of country and of all 
mankind are perfectly compatible with one another. 
The provincialism in the United States, which fifty 
years ago exalted allegiance to the state above that to 
the country, has gone forever. But to-day a national 
provincialism, which is not genuine patriotism, stands in 
the way of that higher patriotism which transcends the 
boundaries of country and proclaims with Garrison, 
“My country is the world, my countrymen are all man- 
kind.” 

Patriotism, as taught to-day, leaves the supposed 
patriot frequently faithless to his nearest duty and, 
on the other hand, makes the geographical boundary 
lines of his native land the limit of his love and sym- 
pathy. The idea of patriotism must expand and 
strengthen in two directions. It must help purify and 
defend the nation by overcoming the coristant enemies 
that are within while, by justice and good will, it must 


prevent any people from becoming occasional enemies 
without. 





SOME CONNECTING LINKS BETWEEN THE 
COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


MR. JAMES J. PALMER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
GREENVILLE, PA. 


I. The superintendent is the most important link 
between the community and its schools. 
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I. Because he is the executive officer of the peo- 
ple’s representatives. 


2.. But the bond of his personal influence with 
the lower, middle, and upper classes of the com- 
munity will after all be the strongest. 


3. Because his spirit of fairness and square deal- 
ing soon is adopted in a large measure by the teach- 
ers who do the actual work and are after all closest 
to the homes. 


II. Important points where the community gets to 
know the schools first hand and are thus bound closer 
to them are 


1. General displays or exercises on appointed 
days—patron’s or reception days. 


2. Public entertainments-of literary or musical 
character having prominent entertainment features. 


Ill. The community may be educated to higher 
ideals for the work of the schools by, 


I. Specially arranged educational lectures and 
addresses for the general public and for special sec- 
tions or classes of people in the community. 


IV. The community must be made to feel that the 
schools do make valuable preparation for the after life 
of the pupil in the community by practically equipping 
the graduates for their future work and by taking an 
active interest in how they fill their places. 

Every community has many general and a few 
special needs which are supplied by its own institu- 
tions. The churches supply the community’s craving 
for Christian teaching and religious association; the 
industrial plants provide labor and such associated. 
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activities and needs as the community may require. 
Other institutions are organized and exist only to 
supply the community with some needed activity or 
other means of satisfying some real need. The public 
schools satisfy the community’s needs for much of the 
training which its children and youth demand as 
preparation for their after life in this or other com- 
munities. 

Any of these institutions has a life of its own that 
may grow to be so far as the community is concerned 
self existent. It may become divorced from the real 
need which it formerly supplied. It then ceases to 
have any vitally connecting link with the community 
in which it exists, and trouble is sure to follow. 

This danger is real when the schools are concerned. 
Although their relation to the present generation is 
vital, because after all they develop its most precious 
asset, the children, this relation may come to be only 
formal or official. That means failure. How to keep 
the schools close to the community which supports them 
and weld them to the patrons with links that are 
stronger than bands of steel, this is our. problem. 

The superintendent is, so the rules say, the executive 
officer of the board. The board is made up directly or 
indirectly of the chosen representatives of the people 
to conduct its schools. The board’s power of initiative 
and of execution so far as the real work of the schools 
is concerned, is vested in the superintendent. He is 
the official connecting link between the community and 
its schools, and on his efficiency as an officer depends to 
a large measure the success of the schools. 

But the schools are a human institution in that they 
are organized and maintained to mould human possi- 
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bilities through human influences for human needs. 
And whether or not the community is right or in error 
as regards its standards for the schools, these standards 
must be satisfied by some means or other. . 

- The bond of union which the superintendent must 
supply lies along the line of the influence of his per- 
sonality more especially than upon any formal or 
official character. Teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents sometimes think that the right to exercise 
authority or control can be conferred by rule or regu- 
lation. But any such regulations which do not find 
their spirit either in the inherent functions of the 
position or are acquired directly as a result of the per- 
sonality exerted have no real existence and cannot be 
successfully exercised. To not a few people and to still 
more at times, entrusting their children to the schools is. 


like giving them over to some cold-hearted system or 
institution which may deal with them without sym- 
pathy. To such parents the superintendent is the 
dictator who “runs the schools for the sake of the 


’ 


system ” as soulless as the much berated corporations. 
To dispel this illusion is absolutely necessary if there 
is to exist between the schools and the community 
that bond of sympathetic co-operation which satisfies 
both elements. Into this breach if already there, or 
in its place to prevent the opening, must be placed 
the personality of the superintendent to cement what 
otherwise might be divided. A man in close personal 
touch with a community said to a superintendent of 
my knowledge, “ you please the people, the common 
people; they believe you are honest and will give them 
justice. They know who you are and you know them.” 
Think by way of contrast of the man who had served 
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a small sized city for two years and who was known 
by sight to only a few of its business men, and who 
was said to have a speaking acquaintance with only 
four of them. 

Many of the real leaders in the community are not 
among the prominent business or social people of the 
city. The superintendent’s relation towards the man 
with the dinner pail should be just as cordial as towards 
the town’s leading citizens. The former usually con- 
tributes more members of his own family to the suc- 
cess of the schools than the latter and may be more 
influential personally than he. In the smaller com- 
munities a pleasant and respectful good morning from 
the school superintendent to every laborer he meets 
may make the day’s work easier for both and win for 
the schools a hearty support which might otherwise 
have been grudgingly given. At least a speaking 
acquaintance both in and out of school should be cul- 
tivated with all classes of pupils. For the children to 
carry home the information that the superintendent in 
some way recognized their work, or even their presence 
may help tide over other times when friction comes, 
as sometimes it must. An unruly boy’s acquaintance 
with the superintendent and his belief in fair treatment 
in times of trouble will often save the day for both 
boy and teacher. 

It is simply bad management for the superintendent 
not to know the business and professional men in his 
own city. The superintendent should find some oppor- 
tunity if no one presents itself to make and cultivate 
the acquaintance of the staunch middle class. Many 
of the women of this class are influential in the com- 
munity and oftentimes their counsel and support will 
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prove a pillar of strength to the successful manage- 
ment of the schools. 

The superintendent should meet the man of affairs 
with the air and consciousness of equality. Measured 
by the subordinates who take his directiori, the super- 
intendent is inferior to no man in the community, for 
every child in the schools is a worker in the superin- 
tendent’s industry. In the expenditure of money and 
the conduct of its general business the schools are one 
of the important industries of the town. And in its 
usefulness to the community and its standing when 
viewed as a branch of the great industry of education 
either national or world-wide the public schools cer- 
tainly give to their executive head and active manager 
a responsibility which is second to none, probably 
equaled by few. Why should the superintendent of 
schools not meet the man of affairs with the conscious- 
ness of like responsibility and-like problems?’ If the 
superintendent’s personality has grown to compare 
favorably with the bigness of his work, he and the 
man of affairs have like interests and kindred feelings. 
For after all worth of character and not the possession 
of dollars and lands determines the rank of the indi- 
vidual. A respectful, dignified and courteous de- 
meanor towards the women of the moneyed class is 
also essential to success. 

But not the least of the superintendent’s influence 
on the public is exerted through the teachers. The old 
adage that as is the teacher so is the school, might 
be extended to include the superintendent where his 
term of service has been long enough for his spirit 
to influnce most of the workers in the schools. The 
teachers are in daily contact with the homes and are 
the best interpreters of the management’s attitude 
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towards the homes and the community. If the super- 
intendent is dictatorial so will most of the teachers be; 
if he is reasonable and fair, so will they be. In fact 
the teachers act like a deflecting wall to give to the 
community the impressions which he makes upon them. 

But the public at large sends its children to the 
schools to learn readin’, ’ritin’ and ’rithmetic, in other 
words to get knowledge. The notion that the schools 
develop and foster the growth of character is only 
imperfectly understood by even the better homes. 
Hence the patrons expect results by their standard of 
information. But the modern system of schools is 
concerned about the broader ideal and knows full well 
that there are other powers to be cultivated besides 
the ability to read, write and cipher. So the public 
must be brought in touch with the real work of the 
schools by actual contact. One of the best means of 
accomplishing this is through specially arranged days 
for visiting the schoolrooms, commonly called patron’s 
days or reception days. Possibly the best results from 
these come from the close association between teacher 
and pupils necessary in preparation and the fact that 
the parents meet the teacher and see the school environ- 
ment of their children. Speaking exercises, singing, 
displays of written work, art or constructive work may 
any or all of them be made to arouse the pride of 
the parents in their children’s efforts and be helpful in 
teaching the community different ideals. A general 
display of rather striking school work, or the results 
of either home or school gardening.-combined, some- 
times with a competition with prizes to be awarded 
by competent unbiased judges, will prove helpful in 
maintaining public interest in the schools. 
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But even these exercises do not reach all the people, 
so many other ways of interesting them must be used. 
Literary programs consisting of speaking parts, or 
better, when possible, the presentation of little dramas 
or plays or concerts or cantatas, adapted to children’s 
voices and children’s capabilities, all help to interest 
people in the schools. 

These exercises have enough value as entertainment 
to attract and please many people in the community 
to whom other means of interest make no appeal. And 
in a certain sense these exercises do show the ability 
and training of pupils and when well done should and 
do convince many persons that the regular work of 
the schools is also well done. The help of the better 
singers in town or of some local talent outside of the 
schools proves valuable in allying their circle of friends 
with the schools. In our own case our high school 
orchestra is the best orchestra in the city and has been 
very valuable in both entertaining and in keeping 
many people interested in the schools. 

Progressive schools are in danger of growing away 
from the sentiment in the community unless still other 
means of educating the patrons or of cultivating public 
sentiment is provided. Probably the best means of 
doing this is through the discussion of the educational 
problems of the day by able speakers whose sincerity 
and authority is unquestioned. Special effort must 
be made year after year to bring different elements of 
the community in touch with this and other. popular 
means of adult education. The newspapers of the 
town may reach a somewhat different audience by 
favorable reports of such addresses, but discussion of 
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disputed points through the newspaper columns must 
be carefully managed or the croaker will get a wider 
hearing than he deserves and do much harm. 

The women’s study clubs of the town and other 
organizations may be actively interested in the schools 
by providing through the schools special lectures along 
the lines of their interest. Art exhibits and other exer- 
cises of a special character which the schools may 
easily supply at nominal expense draw to the schools 
some of the best elements in the community. All of 
this public work may be even more than self-support- 
ing. These exercises give splendid opportunity for 
brief expositions by the superintendent or some other 
capable person of the community school problems. 

And last but not least of the links by which the 
community and its schools are bound together is the 
recognition by the schools of the community’s needs. 
The citizens delegate to the schools the task of pre- 
paring their children for life in the community, and 
it asks, and rightly too, that their children and young 
people fresh from the school be at the least ready to be- 
gin the active work of the community and assume a 
share of its responsibilities and duties. Scholasticism in 
authority ignores this demand and aims at knowledge 
for its own sake, an aim laudable enough in itself, 
but it is only for the chosen few. While on the other 
hand to prepare pupils for narrow utilitarian demands 
only is to fulfil but a part of the school’s work of 
preparation for complete living. But complete living 
includes work as well as play, practical work as well 
as classical learning, execution as well as appreciation. 
The product of the schools must be efficient in meeting 
the real duties of life. 
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The schools that would win and keep the respect 
of their community must comply with the require- 
ment just stated, that of efficiency. They must culti- 
vate the homely yet ever necessary virtues of industry, 
punctuality and honesty. Other demands, too, must 
be met. The children must be legible writers, correct 
spellers, intelligent readers, and must possess facility 
and accuracy in the ordinary processes of computation. 
But besides these, young people who leave the school 
in the higher grades or graduate with a complete 
course must after commencement find their place in 
the commercial and industrial life of the community 
or be prepared to continue courses of study for pro- 
fessional or cultural careers. 

It is not enough, then, that the schools give theoret- 
ical instruction in bookkeeping, typewriting, mechan- 
ical drawing or subjects of pedagogy, but such instruc- 
tion ought to be modelled to some extent to suit the 
needs of the places which pupils will be obliged to 
fill. In a broad sense aside from narrow aims the 
schools must meet the demands of the community for 
efficient workers in its own special industries. Not 
only must the schooling keep this end in view but 
the school, through its management as represented 
by the superintendent and teachers, should undertake 
to recommend to employers suitable candidates for 
positions and should, on the other hand, keep in touch 
with such candidates when employed and influence 
them all it possibly can to meet with success the de- 
mands made upon them. In so doing the community 
will come to trust in its schools for efficient workers 
and some of the problems which vex us will be well 
met and in large part solved. 
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WHAT THE HOME MAY EXPECT FROM 
THE SCHOOL. 


MRS. F. H. WAYCOTT, 
MONTREAL WOMAN'S CLUB. 


What makes a nation rich? The number of men 
the nation has, who are noble, wise, pure, self-sufficing. 
Wealth is Jife, and its exuberant exhibit through ideas. 
The physical basis of life is things, but life is in the 
great thoughts a generation thinks. It is in its books 
and arts, its liberties, the richness of personal man- 
hood and joyous womanhood; in the hopes and hap- 
piness of its children, playing in the streets and undis- 
turbed by vice and crime. What doth it profit a 
nation if it gain the whole world of tools and ships 
and goods, if the men in the factories are broken in 
spirit, if workmen. go sullen to their tasks, if wives 
commit suicide? There is a wealth that is poverty, and 
woe unto the nation that loads itself down with thick 
clay, supposing it to be wealth. The greatness of an 
individual and nation is threatened when the intellect 
is ahead of the conscience, and culture is ranked 
above morality. History teaches that mental power 
and moral principle must journey forward side by 
side. Unfortunately, our generation seems to know 
the right, but to be losing the power of doing it, for so 
much moral illiteracy prevails. The school has lent 
the intellect wings, but the conscience crawls. The 
reason moves swiftly along the highway, while the 
virtues follow slowly, and until they travel together 
wisdom is useless. Solomon was at once the “ wisest ” 
and the “meanest” of men. Witness also Lord 
Bacon’s knowledge of science and his reputed sale of 
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judicial decisions and his acceptance of bribes! Wit- 
ness Goethe’s culture and his infidelity to the woman 
he loved! And by common consent our children’s 
era is an even more educated era than these; those 
instruments for the diffusion of knowledge and wis- 
dom, the common schools, were never so strong nor 
so numerous. Would that the young generation could 
do all that it knows and obey every principle it has 
discovered! So in substance says one of our most 
observing thinkers of to-day. Alfred Russell Wallace 
raises the inquiry about the planets and their inhabit- 
ants. Does that distant planet possess a city like ours? 
If so, do the inhabitants of that city know how to 
turn corn into whiskey, poppy leaves into opium, 
bark -into cocaine? Do seven hundred of the people 
in one city commit suicide each year?: Are there 
15,000 murderers let loose to wander like mad dogs 
among the people? Do they have trusts there, whose 
leaders bribe rebates and special rates from railroads? 
Do the leaders of these trusts train young men that 
will bring them up to the penitentiary? Have they 
druggists in their cities, one of whom sells $300 worth 
of morphine in a single month, as does one of which 
we have heard? Are there scientists there who know 
how to grind charcoal and mix it with saltpetre with 
such skill that by adding a match they can slay a 
thousand peasants who follow one military leader, but 
know not-at all what they are fighting about, and who 
have no idea why they should kill? Yet all these are 
common events in our world and represent forms of 
knowledge and intellectual culture. 

The educational methods were never better and in 
some places seem nearing perfection, but the average 
school system of to-day still leaves much to be desired 
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in the development of the child. The massing to- 
gether of from 30 to 50 children fosters the defunct 
law of absolute obedience for obedience sake, that 
remnant of patriarch days when life was in its infancy, 
and people lived in tribes, and the laws were made and 
served up to men as infallible. Home training that 
tries to instill the doing of right for right’s sake, to 
teach what is best because of the effect on others and 
the happiness of self, is nullified by the average school 
room discipline along this line. So proverbial is this 
dictatorial discipline that it is generally supposed to 
become an attribute of the teacher, who wears this as 
the badge of her profession, the attitude becomes 
defensive and the facial expression severe and uncom- 
promising, and as the school hours are not only the 
most impressionable hours of the child’s day, but by 
far the greater time is spent in the school-room, sleep- 
ing hours excluded, this method makes obedience a 
matter of self-protection, and not an unselfish yielding 
because right is right; beside, where is the develop- 
ment of self-decision if the eternal “must” causes 
the obedience, we admit it is the quickest way to secure 
quiet and tangible results, but heart rebellion 1s to 
be reckoned with, and freedom of action will end in 
mutiny. 

There is ever the cry for parents to “ get into closer 
touch with their children’s teachers.” That sounds 
reasonable, but as one who has tried, I ask how can 
this be? The rules of many schools do not permit 
the parent to go into the class-room during the session, 
and the “getting in touch” must needs be done by 
proxy through the presiding officer. Shall we ask 
the teachers “to tea,” invite them to make pastoral 
visits, so to speak? Shall we go to them in their 
homes and continue their working hours into even- 
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tide? Shall we write “notes?” What boy wishes 
to carry a voluminous correspondence, and indeed 
about what shall we write? for the present code of 

school honor is not to tell anything at home; if per- 
chance anything does slip, the tremulous child implores 
the parent not to take any action or make inquiry, 
for the average teacher despises a child who goes 
home with complaints, for it has become a settled 
matter in pedagogical circles that everyone interested 
MUST uphold the teacher, especially the parent, or 
the teachers’ influence will be weakened; in other 
words the child has no court of appeal, injustice and 
ill-temper must not be admitted to the child or allowed 
to be mentioned in the hearing of the child. This is 
the best cultivation for tyranny and bullying that can 
be devised, and is one of the fundamental sprouts that 
brings forth the misuse of power, that makes classes 
and masses. The school owes to the home the privi- 
lege of seeing and knowing for itself what happens in 
the class-room, not on show days, but routine days, 
and owes the home, which knows child life in its 
naturalness and spontaneity best, an open door into 
its hourly methods, for public institutions should not 
be close corporations. 

The school owes the home the protection of the 
child’s health. Ventilation and medical school inspec- 
tion are not in the scope of this paper, but we feel 
that we cannot pass over the nerve-racking “ exam,” 
with its unprofitable anxiety. In our midst we have 
monthly “exams,” “mid-term exams,” and then the 
grand finale during the hottest weather, with the win- 
ter’s exhaustion afflicting both teachers and children. 
Is there not a better system? Is there not some way 
in which the risks and pains, the intense unhappiness 
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involved for days and weeks, might be done away 
with? Why have children grappling with questions 
which are often given with the motive to perplex? Is 
there not a wiser, a surer, 4 saner way? Cannot a 
teacher keep a daily record of the pupil’s attainments, 
and ought not such a record, summarized, to supersede 
in most cases the examinations which now seem to 
be a universal terror, and which invariably, although 
possibly temporarily, injure the health of the sensitive 
child? Public school education should not mean the 
survival of the fittest, but the success of the average, 
normal child; this point of view involves prize giving, 
medals, etc. This system is as old as book learning, 
and utterly without commendation; it involves the 
question of health even to the point of sanity in many 
sad cases. Either rewards are a mere incident to the 
number and not worth the getting, or they are the 
all in all, the consuming desire to beat one’s neighbor 
in the educational game, which is the foundation of 
the commercial curse of the age. The prominence 
given to self, and the pushing behind and below of 
others. Education should be sought for its results, 
the love of knowledge, the desire to use to the fullest 
the mental gifts God has given the individual, and 
whatever satisfaction or joy is gained should be sub- 
jective and not objective. This does not, in our 
opinion, apply to scholarships which are given for 
the purpose of further mental acquisition, but to medals 
and gifts. 

What seems another error in judgment is the false 
idea of honor allowed to exist among children in their 
school life, and that is the protection of the evil-doer, 
or so it amounts to, because of the scorn showered 
on the informant. That same code of honor, so-called, 
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that makes the school-room an unknown world to the 
parent, gives the bad boy perfect security in his bad- 
ness unless the teacher has detective talent. We be- 
lieve that boys should be taught. that it is just as 
dishonorable to protect a school criminal as it is to 
protect a state criminal; that every offense against the 
well-being of the institution is also an offense against 
every individual in it, and so far from its being mean 
to bring the culprit to justice, it is mean to shield him; 
it should be impressed on the boys that a dishonest, 
lying or impure boy is an offense against each member 
of the school, and also against every member of the 
outside community to which he belongs, and should 
be so regarded and dealt with. Such ideas would go 
far toward inculcating lofty ideas of citizenship and 
patriotism, and would be vastly superior, morally 
speaking, to that now in vogue, to say nothing of being 
more practical. And this brings us to the subject of 
patriotism—how long! oh, how long! will patriotism 
mean not love of one’s country but hatred and criti- 
cism of others? In these wonderful new days when 
all the civilized world is riveting its attention on inter- 
national arbitration, why encourage the boy’s mind 
to dwell on army and navy prowess? Why glorify 
warriors and pass lightly over statesmen and their 
manipulations of a nation’s difficulties? Why dwell 
gloatingly on the details of battles where the enemy’s 
losses were great and one’s own came out triumphant ? 
Surely the remnant of barbarism is all too strong yet 
and needs no encouragement. 

Children should be taught that loyalty to country is 
built of the same material as loyalty to home. A pride 
in the outward appearance of the section in which we 
live is a practical step toward true patriotism. It 
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sounds trivial to say that we should teach children 
that it is unpatriotic to scatter picnic papers and all 
sorts of debris over our pleasure grounds, and along 
our streets, but surely good citizenship presupposes a 
pride in the civic home. Pursuing the same train of 
thought into higher realms, the child should learn that 
all sorts of dishonor is disloyalty to one’s kindred 
and in the broader sense to one’s country, while the 
reverse is patriotism of a fine type. Fighting is often 
a mercenary business. We can even hire men to die 
for us, but we can never hire men to live for us. Some 
children hear in their homes much discourse on the 
effect of The Hague Conference and International 
Arbitration, condemnation of war, that killing is crime 
and then go to the history class to be saturated with 
a false admiration for brute courage. One sometimes 
wishes that the mass of educators were not childless ; 
that teachers were not the product of examinations in 
mathematics and science, which does not eradicate 
shallowness and lack of culture, and while no word 
of praise would we withhold from the many, many 
noble men and women who are an honor to their pro- 
fession, still the consequences are too far-reaching 
to permit of even the few who are incompetent and 
commonplace. 

We wish that our observation might justify us in 
saying that detention after regular hours and too much 
home study were obsolete, but in some large cities 
which have a reputation for progress, this absurd 
method of trying “to make” a child learn lessons, 
when the brain is most unreceptive and the spirit most 
unwilling, is still practiced; and much of the home 
study tragedy would be avoided if the teachers would 
consult each other, so that the English teacher did not 
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give a 12 year old boy a composition to write, the same 
evening the teacher of geography requires a map to 
be drawn, and the French teacher demands a lengthy 
translation. As we observe the home study matter 
the chief fault lies in the unequalness of the demand, 
and the lack of preparatory work done in the class- 
room, and so the evenings in many homes are devoted 
to children’s lessons, which beget parental irritability 
and childish discouragement. If the curriculum be 
at fault then why try to cover it, let failure after 
failure demonstrate this, and let us ever press the 
truth that the only persons fitted to arrange a cur- 
riculum are the practical, experienced teachers and nd 
theoretical persons who have, by virtue of the esteem 
in which they are held, risen to leadership in educa- 
tional matters. Scientists have learned that slow 
growth is a law of superiorify in the animal world; 
according as the infancy or period of development is 
long or short, the maturity is superior or inferior. On 
every side we are taught that forcing is disastrous; 
hot house plants are noticeably delicate, and animals 
whose growth is hastened by unnatural conditions are 
rarely ever sound. Concentration is one of the laws 
of high achievement, and this city school life militates 
against, let us try to remedy the evil of scattering the 
life energy—breaking it into fragments, let us conserve 
the mental and physical powers, and direct them into 
strength of. body and character, for character-building 
ranks first among the duties, not only of the parent, 
but all having the development of children in their 
charge. Who can dispute this? If the state founds 
and supports the school, does it not follow, as a logical 
sequence, that the chief aim of. that school should be 
to inculcate such traits as will best conserve the highest 
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interests of the state, or of the community of which 
they form a part and in which they must be one of 
two things—a help or a hindrance? In by-gone gen- 
erations a child was sent to school to learn the multi- 
plication table and to fear God; now he fears the mul- 
tiplication table and if his religious teaching depends 
on the school we shall have a crop of infidels. Since 
we must by general consent separate the Church and 
State, let us work and pray for a unity between the 
school teacher and the Divine Teacher; and we are 
strongly of the opinion that a demand for good teach- 
ers will call forth the supply, provided the field be 
made attractive and a proper pecuniary value be put 
upon services, and shame on the distributors of the 
people’s money who say we cannot afford more teach- 
ers or better paid teachers; we manage to afford peni- 
tentiaries and enlarge them, we maintain insane asy- 
lums and equip them, we manage to entertain or rather 
have entertained by the few fortunate enough to be 
in office, any person whose worldly position makes 
him conspicuous ; we manage to build wonderful pub- 
lic buildings, improve highways for the flying machines 
that menace health and limb, we manage the building 
of canals and warships, but we have not yet managed 
to pay those to whom we entrust our children’s minds 
and souls enough remuneration to assure them of 
financial ease in the present or security for the later 
years, and so the home suffers in proportion to the 
financial inadequacy. 

We should like to make the strongest possible plea 
for woman’s heart, experience and maternal instincts 
to be a very present factor in all school boards or any 
other official body where the welfare of children is 
concerned, but this may be too local for general dis- 
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cussion, but the “eternal feminine” is the “ eternal 
maternal” given to the world to make men strong in 
goodness, and if the women teachers have femininized 
the school by their greater numbers, let us have more 
femininization, for whatever faults we may have 
found, the schools of our nation and all nations stand 
for national progress, past and future, for wisdom 
properly administered is the measure of progress. 
That early musician looked at the sea-shell, and 
fastening a few strings across the mouth he made 
a harp. What foods knowledge hath found out! 
What soft raiment it hath woven! What temples and 
architecture it hath constructed! What seas hath it 
not crossed! Some one has said that man seems rap- 
idly approaching the era when every hidden force in 
land or sea or sky will perfectly obey his will; when 
lightnings on Pike’s Peak will drive trains to the east 
and hurl cars to the west; for all the fruits upon which 
society feeds have been ripened upon the boughs of the 
tree of knowledge, planted by parents and nurtured 
by teachers. Instruction is one part, but awakening 
and inspiration is the other part. “The intellect is 
the loom that weaves the rich cloth of poetry and 
philosophy, and the emotions and inspirations are the 
engine,” therefore the great emotions and the inspira- 
tions have a large place in education, and that is why 
the rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln, surpasses Edward 
Everett, the polished, classic scholar. When any 
human being possesses a soul whose windows are open 
on every side, so that all truth, all beauty, all good- 
ness, come rushing in to enrich the house of man’s 
soul, that man is educated. Our schools have leveled 
greatness, so to speak, and we risk nothing when we 
affirm that there are more great individuals than ever 
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before; absolute greatness has wonderfully increased, 
comparative greatness may have diminished; much of 
what is called the era of great men is based upon the 
paucity of wisdom among the masses, just as in the 
desert the solitary palm looms up very large, but that 
palm would look very small in a forest of northern 
pines. 

Who, therefore, shall properly recognize a nation’s 
debt to its teachers? Here on earth their place may 
seem small, but God’s angels have a niche for them 
in heaven. Cities make much of the influence of the 
great banker and manufacturer, but what if the teacher 
should say: “I trained that jurist, his laws are mine; 
this author, mine his pages; this artist, mine is the 
song, the canvas.” Because truth never dies, good 
teachers are indeed immortal. Here the teacher may 
be obscure; there they may shine as the brightness of 
the firmament, and if they but accept the “ finally, 
brethren, whatsover things are true, whatsover things 
are honest, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
there be any praise, think on these things ”—they shall 
be the leaders, guiding the pilgrim host out of the 
wilderness into the Promised Land. 











Department of Commerce and Education 





WHAT THE HIGH SCHOOL CAN DO AND 
SHOULD DO TO PREPARE BOYS FOR 
BUSINESS LIFE. 


J. D. BARKER, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MONTREAL FACTORY OF THE 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 


In dealing with a subject of this kind, the business 
man must first of all remember that he is not a teacher, 
and has no knowledge of either the theory or practice 
of teaching. His position before such a body as this 
is like that of a purchasing agent towards an associa- 
tion of manufacturers. A purchasing agent cannot 
make the goods himself, does not know how they are 
made, but he knows what a high order of goods he 
wants and, if the goods are not right, he knows that, - 
too. For this reason, the following paper will deal 
altogether with questions of what a high school should 
do, leaving all questions of how it is to be done to be 
dealt with among yourselves. 

By way of preamble to the specifications of require- 
ments for business, a few words on the importance of 
business itself might not be out of place. Commerce 
has for a long time engaged the attention and energies 
of the larger proportion of the population, but the 
importance of it in comparison with other occupations 
deserves to be emphasized. Business includes within 
its sphere of operations the supplying of humanity 
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with all civilized necessities, includes the developing 
of all nature’s resources and their transportation, 
manufacture and distribution. The standard of suc- 
cess in business is fully as exacting both as regards 
natural qualifications and special training, as in all 
of the learned professions, not even excepting that 
noblest of all professions, the profession of teaching. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that the various branches 
of commerce should now attract not only the cleverest 
and most energetic, but also the most highly cultured 
and refined among our population. 

The first item on the specification is physical fitness. 
A boy should be heaithy and strong, muscular strenth 
not being so important as constitutional. A boy who 
is well and able to do his work every day and all day, 
is more valuable than one who can run one hundred 
yards in ten seconds, but loses two or three days out 
of every month through ill health. A professional 
athlete cannot stand the close confinement and seden- 
tary work of an office. Therefore, excessive sport or 
exercise is undesirable. Under this same heading 
there are a number of attributes of character which 
have a physical basis and are the products of the play- 
ground, which has therefore a very important, if not 
the most important, part to perform in the training 
of boys for business life. These are courage, self- 
control, quickness of eye and wit, endurance, patience, 
in a word, all the things that make a good fighter. 
Time does not permit detailed illustrations of the needs 
of these qualities, but let it be remembered that business 
is the modern battlefield, and calls for the exercise of 
all the martial qualities. Above all, there will be devel- 
oped by a boy’s physical activities healthy sporting 
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instinct. This includes cheerfulness under defeat, a 
sense of fairness and a will to take chances. 

The first of the mental qualities required is willing- 
ness to learn. Do not let a boy think for a moment 
that he has finished learning when he leaves school. 
On the contrary, all he possesses by that time, barring 
a few elementary facts and faculties, is the mental 
preparation to begin to learn business. 

Second—Discipline. This has three aspects, the 
first of which is punctuality. This is more and more 
insisted upon, and the boy who is punctual can often 
atone for want of smartness. (2) Obedience. A boy 
is not at first expected to exercise his own judgment 
or initiative, but is expected to carry out at once and 
to the letter, the instructions that are given him. It 
is surprising to see how many boys do not seem to 
realize this. (3) Respect-for superiors. Business is 
not democratic any more than the school, and the men 
occupying the high positions in business gained them 
through merit and fitness, and are worthy of respect. 

Third—Accuracy. This is much more important 
than extensive knowledge. Even if it is not possible. 
to cover as much ground as is contained in the present 
school curriculum, it is better to have boys thoroughly 
in possession of a few facts than uncertain on a wide 
range of subjects. This plea for intensive instruction 
cannot be made too strong. Let the boys be so taught 
that they will be absolutely sure of what they know; 
for example: a boy who knows that there are two 
towns in the United States called Portland, one of 
which is in Maine and the other in Oregon, and is 
sure of that knowledge, is more useful than one who 
can repeat the countries and capitals of Europe and 
forget half of them. Again, a boy who can add a 
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long column of figures and check his own work, is 
worth more than one who can do sums in logarithms 
and have one out of three wrong. A complete mastery 
of the first four rules of arithmetic will equip a boy 
for all business requirements in 99 cases out of 100. 

Fourth—Good hand-writing. This is not possible 
to everybody on account of the way character affects 
handwriting, but pains could be taken to keep it legible 
and practice to make it as easy as possible. In this 
connection, a preference might be expressed for the 
Spencerian as against the upright hand, as the former 
resists the wear and tear of business better. 

Fifth—The English language. Thorough drilling 
in grammar, spelling and composition, and a course of 
reading in the best of classic English authors are the 
elements of a knowledge suitable for commercial re- 
quirements. Efforts in this direction, however, will lose 
half their effect unless a love for good reading can 
be inculcated. The object of this is to furnish the 
boys with the power of expressing themselves in good 
English and equipping them with a sufficient vocabu- 
lary. Commerce is world wide in its operations, and 
an enormous amount of business has to be carried on 
by correspondence, but few men can write a good 
business letter, still fewer dictate one successfully to a 
stenographer, while those who can do what is harder 
yet—dictate a letter to a graphophone—are rare indeed. 
Judging from experience and observation, more atten- 
tion seems to be paid to the matter of good business 
correspondence in Europe than on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Sixth—Order and system. This is a phase of the 
subject that might be made to occupy the whole paper. 
However, it is a matter that is affected by the charac- 
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ter of the individual, and the attempt should not be 
made to turn out every boy in the same mould. An- 
other guiding principle is, that the system should 
always be the servant and never the master. It is 
also true, however, that the practice of having a place 
for everything and having everything in its place is 
a great saver of time and labor. 

Seventh—Common Sense. This is a term of very 
wide meaning, but-is here used in the sense of usable 
knowledge. It is not enough that a boy should be 
well informed and have a retentive memory, but he 
should have a faculty of selecting and applying the 
facts required for any particular occasion. Any form 
of training that will teach a boy to use his brains and 
to make his knowledge readily available, is good. 
E. G. In business a boy is never told what rule of 
arithmetic to apply; he is simply asked for results and 
has to think of the means for himself. 

Ninth—This and the following qualities enter the 
field of morals. The truth cannot be too much em- 
phasized that honesty is not impossible in business; 
on the other hand, it is absolutely imperative, and the 
boy who is not honest, thoroughly honest, courageously 
honest (for honesty takes courage as well as good 
will), is sure to fail in business. Business relations 
are often so complicated that honesty is difficult, but 
the safest preparation is a good training in the basic 
principles, and the developing of an earnest moral pur- 
pose, so that when these come to be applied to the post- 
age stamp question, to the question of using business 
time for private purposes, to the question of evening 
amusement and one thousand and one other questions, 
the boy will not go far wrong. 
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Tenth—Purity. A boy who would succeed in busi- 
ness will need all his faculties and powers, he will need 
a strong will and unimpaired vitality. There is noth- 
ing that weakens the will and diminishes the powers 
quicker than impurity. Boys in business will, in the 
course of their study, be placed in circumstances of 
intercourse with associates of the other sex. The girls 
and women who are earning their living by working 
in offices are worthy of the utmost respect. Rightly 
regarded, their presence exerts for the most part an 
influence for good, makes for refinement, courtesy, and 
gentlemanly restraint. But in the business world, as 
in every other sphere, a boy will meet influences which 
tend toward deterioration and, without the armor of 
virtue (in the good Latin sense), those influences will 
overcome him and drag him down. For the develop- 
ment of this virtue co-education is better than separa- 
tion, but let the intercourse be wisely directed and sur- 
rounded by the proper rules and safeguards. 

Eleventh—Good Manners. True courtesy, of course, 
springs from a sincere desire to be unselfish, but in 
the growth of civilization a great many little details 
have come to be regarded as courtesy in business and 
social intercourse, and these, in many cases, are not 
spontaneous but have to be learned. It is certain that 
lack of good manners will often stand in the way of 
a boy’s promotion, especially later when he becomes 
a candidate for the higher business positions. 

Personal Cleanliness and Neatness. Do not say this 
is unnecessary, do not let us be thin-skinned in enforc- 
ing this part of the curriculum. Many boys do not 
know how often to change their linen. Very few 
realize that office work to be done well requires that 
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they wash their hands twice as often as they have 
been accustomed to. 

The foregoing detailed specifications can be sum- 
marized as follows: Physical fitness, rather than physi- 
cal strength; accuracy of knowledge, rather than 
extent ; openness of mind and amenability to discipline 
and, above everything else, character. 





THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF BOOKKEEP- 
ING AND PENMANSHIP. 


E. E. KENT, 
TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Before attempting to prove by argument and facts 
that these subjects have a distinct educational value, 
it will be necessary to find some common ground 
upon which to work. The word education like many 
common terms of every day use cannot be accurately 
defined. The word i8 so familiar that we often fail to 
recognize its great significance and grasp its true 
import. Experienced educators do not as yet agree as 
to the essentials and non-essentials of an education. 
There are, however, some elements which must be 
admitted by all who have studied the subject in its 
breadth and depth as being indispensable factors in 
developing that culture which we call education. Be- 
fore going farther it will be necessary to offer a general 
definition of the term and then pick out that which 
will be generally accepted as essential. 

Education then, as I will attempt to define it, is the 
erid as well as means to an end. By the former 
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is meant the result or product such as a well developed 
body and mind, right habits, high ideals, systematized 
knowledge. The latter has reference to the training. 
instruction and discipline necessary to develop the 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual life of a 
human being to a point where it may enjoy the rich 
inheritances of the past. These inheritances may be 
classed as scientific, literary, esthetic, institutional and 
religious. 

All will be willing to accept right habits as a chief 
factor of our product, for it is a well-known fact that 
a person may have a well stored mind and yet not be 
educated. For example, a complete knowledge of the 
principles of grammar and rhetoric will not enable an 
individual to speak and write correctly, neither will a 
perfect knowledge of the rules of reading make a good 
reader. The power to read with expression or to speak 
and write correctly means the acquisition of arts, 
the training of certain organs until right habits 
are formed. When this is done the intelligence and 
will are left almost entirely free to seek higher ideals. 
The formation of the right habits is more essential 
than the knowledge of the subject. A wide range of 
knowledge may be acquired, but if good corresponding 
habits are not formed at the same time, it will serve 
no real purpose in life; for a greater part of it will 
be forgotten a few years after leaving school. 

One of the chief things then in an elementary educa- 
tion is the formation of right habits. If. this is true 
of elementary education it is also true of secondary 
education. If right habits are not formed with refer- 
ence to the physical, intellectual, and moral life of a 
pupil then education is very imperfect. Mere knowl- 
edge or general mechanical ability is not education, 
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but if a pupil by careful mental and manual work 
along same line develops habits of neatness, accuracy, 
industry, close and continued attention and power to 
reason logically, then that subject has educational value 
and should have a place in education. 

Those who have had the opportunity to observe the 
gradual unfolding and development of any one group 
or class of pupils in our secondary schools during a 
period of four years will gladly accept the statement 
that it would be a grand thing if every graduate of our 
grammar schools could be induced to enter them. 

Education then must be of such a character in our 
secondary schools as will appeal to the greatest num- 
ber and hold them in such an environment as will 
constantly tend to evolve the mental and moral life. 
The curricula of many of the secondary schools 
do not meet this requiremént for it is a recognized 
fact that many of our young people never enter them. 
The courses in these schools being dominated 
by our colleges are not arranged to meet the demand 
of all classes but to prepare the few to take the entrance 
examination to college. This domination by the college 
will never be beneficial for the work of the secondary 
school is dwarfed in failing to prepare the majority 
for useful citizenship. Some will say that the educa- 
tion received in the grades is sufficient to perpetuate 
our great institutions. If, however, we can attract by 
a broader. curriculum and hold in our secondary schools 
for a period of four years 50 per cent. of those who 
drop out before reaching the high school no one can 
deny the fact that we can develop in them better man- 
hood, consequently better citizenship. 

Many of our secondary schools have no course that 
appeals to the boy who can not or will not go to 
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college. You can hardly expect parents to deny them- 
selves for four years to put their boy through a course 
which will have no direct bearing upon the industrial 
or commercial world which he must enter. If he did 
devote the time and effort to complete the course and 
if he does not intend to go to college, his training 
would be a passport to nothing. The curriculum of 
the secondary school of to-day must adapt itself to 
modern conditions. It must touch modern life, modern 
problems, and modern responsibilities. We are just 
waking up to find that there is more truth than ever 
in Huxley’s statement, “It is folly to continue in this 
age full of modern artillery to train our boys to do 
battle in it equipped with the sword and shield of the 
ancient gladiator.” Here then is the opportunity of 
our secondary schools to bring the boy in touch with 
modern life. “We must teach the rising generation, 
as Emerson says, to do the thing to-day that the world 
wants done.” 

This is an age that is bringing forward great social 
and economic problems. This is an age of industry 
and commerce, and many of our young people must 
be trained in those subjects that have a direct bearing 
upon our industrial and commercial activities. It is 
true that the training given by the secondary school 
along this line will be elementary when compared with 
the broad fields of commercialism, but it is possible 
during four years to establish good habits and lay 
a foundation in a few practical subjects upon which he 
may build each year of his life after leaving school. 
This training is imperative, for the age demands it. 
Our institutions, commercial and social relations have 


forced these new courses into the curricula of our sec- 
ondary schools. 
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Many educators having recognized this lack of 
education that deals with practical affairs of life have 
advocated the introduction of commercial and technical 
courses into our secondary schools. Wherever this 
has been favorably received and acted upon conscien- 
tiously, the results in a few years have demonstrated 
the advisability of making them permanent courses. 
It is imperative that these courses be placed on the 
same level as the other courses in the school. In order 
to accomplish this the corps of teachers must be equal 
in caliber to the teachers of any other course. 

The plan of introducing two or three commercial 
subjects in a half hearted way, not because they have 
educational value, but to satisfy a public demand, and 
then calling upon some one of the teachers in the 
schools, possibly the specialist in modern languages, 
to teach, we will say, the subject of bookkeeping, 
should no longer be tolerated by any community. As 
a rule this unfortunate teacher, not in sympathy with, 
and having no knowledge of the subject, must plod 
along ahead of his class not knowing what to teach or 
how to teach it. Since his whole interest is centered © 
in his specialty, this new subject receives scant atten- 
tion and is a farce. This illustrates a condition that 
exists to-day in many of our secondary schools. Under 
such conditions no wonder these so-called mechanical 
subjects have no educational value, in fact under these 
conditions they are absolutely valueless. This evil 
still exists, and as a result, commercial education is not 
considered seriously by many educators. This is not 
true of our best secondary schools, for they have com- 
mercial courses covering four years of work every 
subject of which is entirely distinct from the other 
courses. These well equipped schools are keeping in 
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view the fact that they are educating boys who are 
soon to assume the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. They are offering opportunities to meet the 
developing tastes and capacities of those leaving the 
graded school. They place about the pupil an environ- 
ment that will develop these tastes and capacities along 
the best and most effective lines. 

Since the subject of bookkeeping appeals to a great 
many pupils because of its practical utility, and since 
they are anxious to become proficient in it to secure 
a fair start in the business world, and use it as a 
stepping stone to something higher, then it is our duty 
to make it attractive, practical and valuable. Beside 
the so-called mechanical subjects, the commercial 
course should include History and English for four 
years, some science and mathematics, commercial 
geography, commercial law, economics and civics. In 
addition to these the pupils should be permitted to elect 
some subjects. By such a course the pupil must take 
those subjects which have a decided educational value 
to secure the subjects of his choice. Thus, the pupil 
is induced to take these academic pills when covered 
with a sugar coating of bookkeeping. Since it is pos- 
sible to get them to take these highly educational sub- 
jects through the gateway of bookkeeping, then it is 
means to an end, and has educational value to that 
extent. 

There are still other reasons why this subject has 
educational value. 

Bookkeeping should be a prepared subject and 
placed on the level with the academic subjects. In 
some schools it is an unprepared subject, and is scat- 
tered along throughout the greater part of the course. 
When a pupil, thus prepared, enters the business world 
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and comes in contact with business men, they soon 
discover that the pupil has not been taught to work 
energetically and handle a large amount of work within 
a proper period of time, that the pupil in many cases 
is not even grounded in the principles of bookkeeping. 
Is it any wonder that business men look with sus- 
picion upon the graduates of such secondary schools? 
To have educational value and a proper rating among 
business men, it should be a prepared subject. Proper 
pressure should be brought to bear upon all pupils to 
secure a definite amount of work within a stated period 
of time. This is an easy task to one skilled in the 
subject. This brings us to an important matter, and 
that is the teacher. 

The successful commercial teacher knows what 
quality of work can be exacted, and what methods 
must be employed to obtain it. In addition to being 
a good penman, he must be able to teach penmanship. 
This is important, for the teacher who is not qualified 
along this line has no conception of A-1I work. He 
is not capable of judging whether the work was pre- 
pared hurriedly or with due care and pains. He is 
not qualified to teach the pupils the value of paying 
close attention to details. He will not be able to place 
models on the board or paper that will command 
attention and serve as an incentive to better work. 
How can he then teach pupils to do what he cannot 
do himself? How can he inspire them and lead them 
along the path to habits of neatness and accuracy, 
when the work placed on the board is a model of 
carelessness and inaccuracy ? 

The teacher must be in sympathy with the subject, 
otherwise, the pupil discovering his dislike and dis- 
interest, will rush through, knowing that it will receive 
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scant inspection. He must also give freely of his time 
in directing their effort and suggesting plans whereby 
errors may be found. He must be willing to devote 
from one to two and a half hours each day after school 
for the first four or five months in working with the 
pupils. The teacher must inspire them to work by 
his sympathy and tireless energy in directing their 
efforts and in correcting an endless amount of work. 
The successful teacher of bookkeeping will have twice 
as many pupils remaining at the close of the session 
for an hour or two, and will get twice as much work 
out of them than one not skilled in the work. 

By the definition previously given right habits con- 
stitute one of the factors of an educated person. A 
habit has been defined as an induced state of the mind 
or body. This is brought about by careful, persistent 
and continuous effort along a given line. If it can be 
shown that the subject of bookkeeping will develop 
right habits that will have an effect upon the individual 
and manifest themselves in other lines of work, then 
it must be admitted as having educational value. 

To do this it will be necessary to outline in a general 
way the methods to be employed in developing these 
habits. 

In starting a class in bookkeeping it is absolutely 
essential to fix in their minds the necessity of taking 
pains and being neat. This is not an easy thing to 
do, for it will require tact and skill at the beginning 
to secure their best work. In a number of cases the 
pupils should be held to the work until it is prepared 
neatly and correctly. It is important that the pupil 
understands that pains and neatness develop accuracy 
and carelessness inaccuracy. Emphasize the fact that 
he who is painstaking will devote less time as a rule 
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to the preparation of his work than one who hurries 
and slights it. For it will be necessary for the latter 
to devote as much time as at first in the second 
preparation. 

When the first work in bookkeeping is assigned, 
time should be taken to instruct them how the work 
should be prepared and models should be placed on 
the board that will be an incentive to good work. 
After this work has been accepted and approved, have 
them copy it carefully into blank books. These books 
should be taken up and examined with as much care 
as the original work on paper. No pupil should be 
permitted to copy work into a blank who cannot pre- 
pare acceptable work on paper. If careless work is 
handed back to be copied, definite instructions must 
be given as to what should be done to improve it. 
General instructions, such as writing is poor, the 
arrangement is wrong or figures are illegible, will not 
suffice. These things must be pointed out to him that 
he may have something definite to observe in rewriting 
the work. _In some cases the penmanship will be 
slighted and it will be necessary to encircle letters and 
figures carelessly made and place beside them models 
for the pupil to follow in copying his work. The 
teacher who has never followed this plan does not know 
its value in developing a habit of giving close atten- 
tion to details. If the little things receive due con- 
sideration the larger things will take care of them- 
selves. 

Care should be taken especially during the first two 
months that no careless work placed in book is _ ac- 
cepted and approved. Such work, if handed in, should 
be returned to be copied. Much depends upon this 
formative period in guiding and leading pupils along 
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paths that will ever tend to develop habits of pains- 
taking and neatness. 

The first month’s work should be devoted to a com- 
plete analysis of ledger accounts. 

This should be interspersed with exercise properly 
graded to include an ever increasing number of 
accounts as the work progresses until the field is prac- 
tically covered. A complete analysts of accounts in- 
cludes the study of resources, liabilities, inventories, 
losses, gains, present worths and rulings. After the 
pupil has become grounded in the analysis and closing 
of account, it is an easy matter to teach him the use 
of the Journal, Cash Book and Sales Book, for he 
has in his mind the final disposition of any debit or 
credit at the time of making a record in these books. 

We are now at an important place in the work. The 
sets that follow are to develop the pupil’s ability in 
journalizing, posting, drawing trials and preparing 
financial statements. At this point the skill of the 
teacher must enter in determining the amount of work 
to be prepared outside. The pupil must be taught to 
work hard, to apply himself diligently and persistently 
to a task until it is done. 

To make the subject of bookkeeping have educa- 
tional value, to make pupils realize that it is a real 
study and not a farce, enough work should be assigned 
to keep him busy for an hour or an hour and a quarter 
each day outside of his regular class period. If the 
pupil is painstaking and careful he will make few 
mistakes and will be able to prepare the work within 
the time mentioned. If he rushes it and does careless 
work, it may be necessary for him to use twice as much 
time as stated above. This is especially true when it 
comes to the drawing of a trial balance. 
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We have not reached the point where we can impress 
forcibly upon the minds of the pupils the value of 
careful work, of taking pains and being neat, of fol- 
lowing directions to the letter and of developing sys- 
tematic habits. The value of an experienced teacher 
again stands out prominently at this point for he knows 
that there must be a careful gradation of the sets in 
bookkeeping, in length and degree of hardness; that 
the first set is none too hard for his pupils; that if a 
pupil prepares independently these sets in the order 
given there will be a gradual growth in his ability to 
draw trials; that the pupil must be taught to work 
and to work hard while he does work; that the pupil 
who is dependent upon others in the simpler sets will 
make a miserable failure of more advanced sets when 
thrown completely upon his own resources. By estab- 
lishing in the mind of the pupil this last fact it is 
possible to lead him along a path that will gradually 
develop his ability and desire to do honest work. This 
is no small thing and since it is possible to accomplish 
this result then the subject under discussion has still 
further educational value. 

When the pupil begins work on trial balances he 
should understand that nothing short of accuracy will 
be accepted. This will seem to some as asking too 
much of secondary school pupils. Where then can 
you draw the line? If a trial is out one cent would 
you accept it as being correct? If you did, what would 
you do with one that is out two cents? If you accept 
this as near enough, upon what grounds would you 
refuse to accept one that is out five cents? Where is 
it possible to draw, the line? In bookkeeping there 
can be but one standard and that is absolute accuracy. 
But you say, how can this be obtained? By following 
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the plan I have previously outlined, i. e., in so grading 
the sets that a pupil will have no excuse for failing 
to get his trials. By having not more than twelve 
entries in the first set, any pupil with just fair ability 
can be taught to post the twelve debits and twelve 
credits to the ledger and draw a trial correctly. Since 
this is possible then by carefully graded work the 
pupil can be developed to handle difficult work. 

After a pupil has had sufficient practice to enable 
him to handle the initiatory work in closing the ledger 
and preparing financial statements, he should be given 
office practice work. Some consider this too much 
like play and as having no value. If this work is 
handled properly by the teacher it is the most valuable 
asset that the subject has in attracting pupils and 
creating greater interest in the work. In addition to 


this it has certain features of its own by which some 


good habits can be developed better than by text book 
work. 


To prove to you that this work has a decided value 
it will be necessary to outline briefly the plan of 
handling it. When the class is ready for this work 
pupils in the second year class in bookkeeping are 
called in to handle the office work. When this is 
impossible, some of the best pupils in the class may 
be used. Each member of the class then receives a 
pad containing transactions and explanations which 
he must follow in trading with the offices. The pupil 
receives a cash capital of paper currency, pre- 
pares and delivers orders for midse., pays rent 
and sundry expense bills in cash, taking receipts, 
prepares and delivers sales for cash and on different 
terms of credit, etc. As the transactions are made 
with offices the pupils must record them on paper, 
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using the current date. Notes, sales and invoices will 
have to be collected or paid as they fall due, and not 
according to any instructions given in pad. This 
throws at once a certain amount of responsibility upon 
each pupil: All class work ceases when the office 
practice work begins and each pupil works independ- 
ently. This gives the pupil a certain amount of liberty 
in passing back and forth which may be abused. It is 
an easy matter to correct any abuse of this character if 
the proper pressure is put back of the work and if each 
pupil has plenty to do. The sets in office practice 
must be properly graded and time limits must be set 
upon each one. For example, a time limit of ten 
school days may be placed upon the first exercise. If 
the exercise is finished within the time stated the 
grade is determined largely by the number of days 
used. This is the method by which pressure is brought 
to bear upon the pupils. They know that the set 
must be finished within the time stated if they wish to 
get a passing mark, otherwise they will have to work 
it over to develop greater speed. While this plan 
brings pressure to bear upon the lazy pupil it is also 
an incentive to the others to work for good marks. 

This brief outline will be sufficient to suggest the 
method of conducting office practice. The question to 
be answered now is, does this work have educational 
value? Will it develop good habits which cannot be 
developed by any other subject? 

First. This work, because it suggests real business 
life, is more attractive to the pupil and arouses a 
greater interest than text book work. This can be 
demonstrated by taking advanced pupils away from the 
text book work in bookkeeping upon which they are 
failing and placing them in offices. Their interest is 
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soon aroused and they spend from one to two hours 
each day outside of school in preparing their work. 

Second. The pupil develops the power to make 
useful and systematic records of every business 
transaction. The value of good records in every phase 
of life cannot be overestimated, but few know how 
to make them. The latter is illustrated over and over 
again in the incompetent manner by which the treas- 
urers of the athletic association of many of the second- 
ary schools keep their records. The editors of the 
monthly papers of the same schools keep their accounts 
on pieces of paper and in their heads. This deplorable 
condition of affairs is due to the fact that the boys 
have not a ghost of an idea about accounts. Such a 
looseness in accounts tends to develop that which is 
rampant in the business world to-day—dishonesty and 
graft. Place in either one of these positions a boy 
trained carefully in bookkeeping by the method pre- 
viously outlined and you will have intelligent records 
which will be easily audited. 

I have in mind one instance in which a boy trained 
in the commercial course was elected manager and 
treasurer of a circus given by the senior class of the 
school to defray graduation expenses. This boy had 
all tickets printed and distributed among 700 pupils. 
Charges were made at the time of distribution and 
credit was given as cash was received: After closing 
accounts, the money received, which amounted close 
to $500, and tickets returned, equaled the tickets dis- 
tributed. An itemized statement of receipts and dis- 
bursements was read and delivered to the class and a 
copy was submitted to a board on student activities 
composed of teachers. 
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A pupil of any other course could not have handled 
the accounts properly in this case, in fact there are 
teachers in our secondary schools who would have 
made a farce of it. In view of this there are edu- 
cators still who are not willing to admit that this 
subject has educational value. 

Third. By disputes with offices in which vouchers 
must be produced to prove claims and by instruction 
backed up by non-acceptance of work until instructions 
are followed, the pupil not only learns the value of 
vouchers but develops systematic methods of filing 
them away. 

Fourth By locating errors in trial balances. By 
searching for mistakes on check book stubs and in 
cash book and by comparing check book with bank 
ledgers the pupil develops habits of systematic exam- 
ination and checking. This is no mean acquisition 
for very few pupils outside of the commercial work 
know how to check work systematically. 

Fifth. By the use of paper currency~in connection 
with the transactions and by practice in proving cash 
daily the pupil, after having several sieges in getting 
his cash to prove, soon learns that his entire attention 
must be centered on each transaction and that care 
must be taken to examine two or three times every 
amount of cash received and paid out. This practice 
develops carefulness and accuracy. 

Sixth. By the arranging of cash to facilitate its 
use, by the numbering of notes and invoices and use of 
same in his books, by the systematic filing of vouchers 
the pupil is trained to systematize his work. 

Seventh. By placing a time limit on the work 
pressure is brought to bear upon the pupils. Not 
knowing what time it will take, the pupil will crowd 
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the work to come inside the time limit. Upon the 
completion of one set, the time begins on the next. As 
a result of this, the pupil is kept steadily at it until 
he develops the power to do a creditable amount of 
work within a stated period of time. 

If a pupil is in an office, he will have varying quan- 
tities of work, which will have to be handled that day 
regardless of time. Here is where the pupil must 
work and work hard if he wishes to keep the work 
from piling up on his hands. 

Penmanship has never been considered as having 
educational value for two reasons: 

First. Good habits in writing have not been devel- 
oped by grammar school methods. This can be proved 
by examining the written work of the freshman in our 
secondary school. You will find few who can write 
an easy, rapid and practical hand. 

Second. Since rapid legible writing is not taught 
in the grammar schools, the efforts put forth do not 
manifest themselves in the quality of written work in 
other subjects. 

The instruction of penmanship in our primary 
schools has been so inefficient, the results so unsatis- 
factory and the bodily effects so disastrous, that edu- 
cators all over the country were ready to try any new 
system if it would produce better results. This eager- 
ness to change was illustrated in the vertical system 
fad that swept over the country recently and which 
has just about run its course. The fault is not in the 
system but in the failure to require of each teacher a 
high standard of efficiency in this subject. Teachers 
are far better qualified to teach other subjects than pen- 
manship. Since good habits formed in the writing class 
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will improve other work, then why not place writing on 
a level with other subjects and require the same pro- 
ficiency in it? 

The pupils in our grammar schools as a rule, are not 
taught to write with ease and freedom. Consequently 
penmanship lessons in many cases are lessons in draw- 
ing. Each daily lesson begins with a large retraced 
oval twice the size of the capital A, made rapidly 
across the paper a few times, and then changes abruptly 
to the small letters. This plan of teaching will produce 
no practical result for there is no connection between 
the large exercises made rapidly and the small letters 
made slowly. To secure practical results there should 
be a careful gradation of the movement exercises from 
the large oval, to break up the finger movement, down 
to the small n and u exercises, to develop a move- 
ment for one space letters. This gradation is impera- 
tive to bridge the gulf between the capitals and small 
letters. A pupil has little difficulty in developing a 
large movement and using it in making the capitals, 
but his chief trouble will be in developing a small 
movement that he can use on the one space letters. 
To obtain a good movement, the teacher must do a 
great amount of systematic counting during which 
the pupils must be kept together to secure uniform 
speed and to keep some from drawing the letters. The 
counting should be for the downward strokes only, 
and should vary to suit the letters and words written. 
While the movement exercises should vary to break the 
monotony, yet each one should have a definite end in 
view. Letters and movement exercises must be asso- 
cited at all times and no letter should be taken up until 
the movement used in making it has been developed by 
an exercise. 
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Pupils are proverbially careless with their writing 
in all subjects until good writing becomes a habit. 
During the first month the teacher will have to use 
tact to secure work that has been prepared carefully 
and according to instructions. To accomplish this, 
all work should be placed on good paper with holes 
punched in the margin. These papers are numbered 
in consecutive order and bound together with covers 
and fasteners by the pupil. As these sheets are pre- 
pared, they should be examined daily and, approved, 
if properly prepared, or condemned if carelessly writ- 
ten. If a paper is condemned, the reason should be 
made plain by checking the careless work or incorrect 
forms and placing beside them copies to follow. When 
condemned and copied sheets are handed in they are 
approved if proper care has been taken in the prepara- 
tion of the second sheet. By this plan of saving and 
binding work, many pupils take a great deal of pride 
in having a neat and well prepared book, and refuse 
to part with it at the close of the year. 

To illustrate the quality of work done and the 
improvement made, at a penmanship exhibit I was 
forced to call in books prepared the preceding year. 
In this instance, I had no trouble in securing the neces- 
sary number of books. When pupils file them away 
you may rest assured that they take special pride in 
them. Some of these books are secured and used as 
an incentive for the classes in writing. 

If writing is properly taught, the pupil will not have 
a dislike for it, in fact, you will find several taking 
the work the second year in addition to carrying a full 
program. 

Penmanship papers usually are not bound and when 
a pupil knows that the page he is preparing is to go 
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into the waste basket at the end of the period, you 
can’t expect him to take special care with it. 

In penmanship, as in bookkeeping, the chief factor 
in developing good habits is the teacher. The sub- 
ject itself will not strengthen the mind, but the manner 
in which it is taught will. Many think they know how 
to teach penmanship, but few can obtain good habits 
in writing. The successful teacher must not only be 
able to place attractive copies on the board or paper, 
but must know how to develop in others the ability 
to write with ease and freedom. To cultivate good 
habits, pressure must be brought to bear daily upon 
each pupil to secure his best work. They must be 
started correctly and then held rigidly to a certain 
standard of work throughout the entire year. Since 
arithmetic, english, and penmanship are taught dur- 
ing the same year, the teachers of the first two sub- 
jects should assist in sustaining this standard by 
refusing to accept work carelessly prepared. 

To render the best service these teachers should be 
good writers as well as good judges of painstaking 
work. By careful co-operation on their part, good 
habits can be established in the majority of cases 
during the freshman year that will improve the tone 
of all written work during the remaining years of 
the secondary school course. 

To prove that bookkeeping and penmanship will 
develop habits that will affect the quality of work 
prepared for other teachers, it will be necessary to 
find out if they have noticed any difference in the 
written work of the commercial pupils as compared 
with that of pupils of other courses. 

One teacher of commercial english, who has taught 
classes of other courses and who has had an oppor- 
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tunity to compare the work, made the statement that 
the papers prepared by commercial pupils surpassed 
those of the other pupils in neatness and in general 
appearance, and that they were so well written it 
took less time to correct them. 

Another teacher who has classes in english from 
three different courses, including commercial, made 
the statement that the written work of the other sec- 
tions was abominable. Furthermore, she stated that 
in one B section of technical pupils there were only 
two fair writers, while the majority of the commercial 
pupils arranged their work in a systematic manner 
and took pains with the writing. To prove her state- 
ment she handed me the last set of examination papers 
and even picked out the only two fair appearing papers 
in the B section. 

The head of the science department who had charge 
of one section of commercial pupils in physics stated 
that the class as a whole prepared better drawings, 
arranged their work more systematically, and took 
more pains with the writing than the other classes. 
These pupils, while doing C work only in commercial 
subjects, were rated as B pupils in physics. This 
apparent inconsistency is due to a high standard set 
in all commercial subjects, and to the ability of the 
pupils to prepare neater and more systematic work. 

The head of the english department of a secondary 
school being enthusiastic about an essay prepared by 
one of her best junior pupils, wished me to read it. 
As I started to read, she said, “If you have any diffi- 
culty in making out any of the words I will assist you.” 
After reading a few lines I was heartily sick of my 
job, for the writing was abominable. The pupil had 
been permitted to develop habits of gross carelessness 
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in writing. In a well conducted commercial depart- 
ment you would not find the poorest pupil in the sopho- 
more class preparing such miserable work, for it would 
defeat the end in view and condemn the department 
in the eyes of the business world. 

In closing I will review briefly the reasons why these 
subjects have educational value. 

1. They appeal to a class of pupils that other sub- 
jects fail to reach. 

2. They hold them in an educational environment. 

3. They constitute a gateway through which pupils 
are more easily led to take subjects of recognized value. 

4. They develop habits of neatness, carefulness and 
accuracy. , 

5. They establish a habit of industry and power to 
do things that the world wants done. 

6. They cultivate the habit of careful examination 
and power to systematize work. 

7. They cultivate power to pursue other subjects 
successfully. 





WHAT CAN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL DO 
IN THE WAY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


J. W. MACDONALD, 
AGENT STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The question that constitutes the subject of this 
paper, is only a part of this broader question :—What 
is the small high school willing to do for its pupils 
who are to end their schooling therein, in the way of 
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some definite training that fits directly for a useful 
occupation ? 

I say “willing to do,” because it seems to me that 
the difficulty in the way of doing this, is one of dis- 
inclination rather than of inability. The traditions and 
usages, not to say prejudices, that have long hedged 
the high school around, and the fact that almost all 
its teachers are college graduates, are adverse to the 
introduction of any subject that aims at a vocation. 

In saying this I do not mean to cast reproach on 
college graduates. They are as a rule good and useful 
men and women whom the world,—that is, the world 
that has not been to college, considers educated. It 
is not strange that they think as they do. Their edu- 
cation has been bookish and strictly academic, and 
they have escaped finding out that an element of the 
practical enriches an academic education, just as an 
element of the academic enriches a practical one; in 
other words, that a combination of the two yields a 
better equipment for life than an exclusive training in 
either. 

But what most concerns us now is that the teacher 
of the small high school, by which I mean a school 
of four teachers or less, is likely to be one just fresh 
from college,—a period of life when the worship of 
the purely academic is always intense. In time, most 
college graduates,—all, perhaps, except special teach- 
ers of Latin or Greek,—broaden and outgrow this 
exclusive worship; but for the time being, it is this 
attitude of the young college graduate, who, as I have 
said, is likely to be the principal of the school, and 
not a lack of time that is the greatest obstacle to the 
introduction of business studies into the small high 
school. If there is an elderly lawyer, doctor, or min- 
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ister on the school board, the obstacle is insurmount- 
able, that is, if he is a college graduate. 

To add to the difficulty, there are few commercial 
teachers. whose education is broad enough to enable 
them to give instruction in other branches, as the 
sciences or mathematics, to say nothing of the lan- 
guages. They are as narrow in their line as the college 
graduate is in his. When the broader teacher is found, 
a good deal can be done, even in a small high school, 
to train for business. 

To understand how this may be, let us take a glance 
at what may be called the field of a business education 
and note what it calls for. 

First there is a certain knowledge of bookkeeping 
that the small tradesman, the farmer, the carpenter, 
the blacksmith, the physician, the woman at the head 
of a family—in short, every one whatever his occupa- 
tion, ought to have. I believe that if every woman 
at the head of a family knew how and kept a sys- 
tematic account of family income and expenses, it 
would prevent a great amount of domestic infelicity. 

Now in none of the cases that I have cited, is there 
needed an elaborate system of double entry book- 
keeping, but in most of them only a simple form of 
single entry. Indeed this is all that is needed in an 
immense majority of the cases where accounts are kept. 

Now to put people of the above named occupations 
through an elaborate course of professional bookkeep- 
ing, is not only needless, but a waste of time so far 
as it prevents each one from learning something he 
needs more. 

The farmer, for example, needs to know enough of 
the art of bookkeeping to keep accounts with his crops 
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and herds, and to keep straight his business transac- 
tions with other men; but the intelligent farmer needs 
to know a good deal also about the laws of physics, 
chemistry, and hygiene; about geology, astronomy, 
botany, and about birds and insects both useful and 
injurious to vegetation; and so far as he is diverted 
from learning such things as these, in order to learn 
a complex and for him an impractical system of book- 
keeping, his training is misdirected and his education 
will be defective. 

Some one may raise the point that the simple form 
of bookkeeping of which I have been speaking, can 
easily be learned by any one who may come to need it, 
even though he hasn’t studied it in school. I have no 
doubt that this is true of a good many things that are 
taught in the schools, but the one who raises the point, 
sees in the case of bookkeeping only a part of the edu- 
cational problem. It is indeed easy to learn to keep 
accounts by the methods I have suggested, but a great 
many never do, and the consequence is a vast amount 
of litigation that might be avoided. But this is not all. 
One who has learned to keep accounts needs a great 
deal of practice till a habit is formed that will do away 
with the initial feeling of drudgery, and make the 
work easy and agreeable. Without this practice, one 
who has only learned how to keep accounts, is apt to 
feel about doing it as Iago said he did about expressing 


himself, when he was pressed to give his views on a 
certain matter, . 


“T am about it; but indeed my invention 
Comes from my pate as birdlime does from frize 
It plucks out brains and all.” 
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The place, it seems to me, to give this practice till 
the mind assimilates, as it were, the learning, is in 
school. 

Here I feel moved to step aside in order to say that 
the fact about bookkeeping that I have been describing, 
is unfortunately, as I think, almost entirely ignored 
by the modern high school commercial course. Those 
who have formulated these courses have fixed their 
attention too exclusively on training expert book- 
keepers and office clerks. Large high schools with 
an adequate teaching force can and should train experts 
in these respects, but even these should not in my 
opinion, make this their exclusive aim, as would be 
expected of special commercial high schools. 

The favorite modern methods of treating book- 
keeping in our high schools is not patterned after the 
manner of erecting buildings where the foundation is 
first laid, and the successive stories upward are added; 
but it reminds me rather of the way I have seen a 
crew of men dig away a clay or gravel embankment. 
They carry the work along in vertical sections from 
top to bottom as they advance. This may be the best 
way to remove a hill, but it is not in my opinion the 
best way to treat a subject in teaching, where procedure 
by horizontal sections is better and in the end will give 
better results. I believe, too, that the elementary 
bookkeeping as I have described it, should be the 
foundation section, as supplying not only a general 
need, but also the very best preparation for those who 
are intending to become professional bookkeepers. In 
other words, I believe that the earlier method of treat- 
ing the subject, the old Mayhew’s for example, which 
began with some of the commonest forms of single 
entry, taught incidentally how to make bills, notes and 
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checks, and how to keep bank accounts, and continued 
with the simplest form of double entry and so on, is 
better pedagogy than the prevailing modern method of 
beginning with double entry and bringing in all the 
paraphernalia and perplexities of a big business almost 
from the very start. This may seem old fashioned 
and barnacled, but it is my opinion nevertheless. The 
advanced work, the third or fourth year, should aim, 
of course, to educate and train experts. 

But what concerns us now is the question :—How 
much of this instruction in bookkeeping as I have 
mapped it out, can the small high school give? 

A small high school of only two teachers even, can 
give the elementary instruction as I have defined it, for 
the work is not so difficult but that any intelligent 
teacher can easily master it. If it be said that 
it is all that two teachers can do to give the 
instruction required in the classical course, then 
I reply that something should be cut out of 
the classical course to make room for the business 
subjects ; that is, if there is not time for both of these 
kinds of instruction, I would divide what time there is, 
between them in proportion as the best interests of 
the pupils require. I, although my tastes are naturally 
classical and literary, and although I am interested in 
encouraging all the usual academic subjects, and am 
a firm believer in the cultural and disciplinary value 
of Latin, say, and geometry; yet I am wholly opposed 
to that form of graft that runs the high school solely 
in the interest of a select or influential few. If there 
is not time, as I have said, for both kinds of instruc- 
tion in full, then, just as a pupil who aimed to become 
an expert bookkeeper, would have to supplement what 
he could get in the school, by outside instruction or by 
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his own unaided study, so should the pupil who wanted 
to fit for college, do the same. 

No high school should attempt the advanced work 
in bookkeeping or in any other business subject unless 
it has a teacher professionally trained for it. 

I have dwelt at some length, as you all doubtless 
think, on the treatment of bookkeeping, but what I 
have said in regard to it applies, in a greater or less 
degree, to almost every subject belonging to a business 
course. 

For example, commercial arithmetic has also two 
very distinct phases, one of which makes for general 
intelligence, and the other for the training of expert 
accountants. The former constitutes what is generally 
called applied arithmetic, and deals with interest and 
discount, taxation, insurance, stocks and bonds, etc. 
The latter deals with subjects that concern large mer- 
cantile houses, as foreign and domestic exchange, 
brokerage, banking, etc. It also includes training in 
rapid and accurate computation, including all short- 
cuts in this regard. This training requires a large 
amount of mechanical drill, which is only profitable for 
expert accountants, whose capacity for work depends 
on their ability to do it easily. Most of us, however, 
have time enough to compute our dividends and other 
income, without being lightning calculators. 

In teaching the topics I have named as belonging to 
the first phase of commercial arithmetic, I should not 
lay so much stress on the arithmetic of them, as on 
the social necessity that was the mother of their inven- 
tion. I once heard a lecturer say that if it were not 
for poetry, a high degree of civilization would be 
impossible. True, probably, but the same can be said 
of insurance or of corporations. Who would save 
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money and put it into a fine building or costly ship, 
or into anything destructible——who would buy and 
transport large quantities of goods, were it not for 
the protection that insurance offers! Without it pub- 
lic buildings might be grand, but few private dwellings 
would extend beyond the cabin or the wigwam stage, 
for who would care to put much labor into anything 
that a spark of fire or a gale of wind might rob him 
of in a moment—a total loss? How would great enter- 
prises be carried on were it not for corporations? 
Moreover, corporations, honestly formed and managed, 
enable thrifty individuals, however meager their sav- 
ings, to take part in great business ventures. If the 
beneficent possibilities that corporations offer in this 
respect were better understood, I believe public senti- 
ment would compel legislation that would make such 
investments as safe as savings bank deposits now are, 
and that stock watering and the formation of bogus 
companies would be made felony. The inconsistency 
of our laws concerning financial matters, is possible 
on account of general ignorance in regard to these 
matters. Ole of the New England states, that has, 
I am told, an excellent law to protect its savings banks, 
is doing a profitable business incorporating companies, 
some of which never do anything except to sell stocks. 
Give the state its price, and it is said that no scheme 
is so shady that a charter for it would be refused. 
Another legislature the past winter had the virtue to 
pass an anti-bucket shop bill, but it lacked. the virtue 
to refuse a charter to a company which permits that 
company to fleece the public with stock in an utterly 
impracticable scheme. 

It is the stock or bonds of just such companies as 
this that is most accessible to the small investor, and 
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when he loses, as he is quite certain to do, he jumps 
to the conclusion that all corporations are corrupt. 
Hence an institution that is a necessary agent of civ- 
ilization, becomes an object of general opprobrium and 
a source of capital for the political demagogue. 

What is needed to correct these evils is more intelli- 
gence and more conscience in chartering and super- 
vising corporations, and this will come with a better 
understanding of their working. It is, therefore, the 
knowledge that makes for this better understanding 
that I would emphasize in the earlier steps of com- 
mercial arithmetic: the social necessity that called the 
particular institution into being; the way this institu- 
tion works, the general laws under which it is chartered 
and controlled, and wherein these permit abuses, etc., 
and I would add just enough arithmetic proper to make 
the other instruction practical and real. 

All this is within the scope of the small high school 
that has teachers of average brains, and this, let me 
add, is the limit of what it should attempt, not only 
in commercial arithmetic but also in commercial law. 
In a large high school, this is the best way, in my 
opinion, to approach the formal study of commercial 
law. 

The small high school will probably have to teach 
penmanship, though it ought not to, and it can and 
should do something in the way of typewriting. Some- 
thing, too, can be done in stenography in a school with 
three or more teachers, provided one of them is well 
equipped to teach it, or provided a special teacher for 
it could be employed, but otherwise I would not advise 
its introduction. 

It seems to be taken for granted in high school busi- 
ness courses, that typewriting and stenography are 
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bound together, a la Siamese twins, but this notion, 
it seems to me, is without foundation. It may be said 
that a stenographer should be a typewriter, but every 
typewriter does not need to be a stenographer. There 
are probably ten or fifteen times as many persons who 
find it convenient to know how to use a typewriter as 
there are stenographers. | 

It may be said that any adult who needs to use the 
typewriter very much, can easily learn to do it when 
occasion demands it. This, I admit, is true, but I have 
other reasons for advising typewriting and I would 
have it earlier in the course than we generally put it. 
Indeed I would like to see typewriting the first year, 
and some stenography the second year, required of 
almost every pupil. 

One great defect in young men and women when 
they enter the high school, is an inability to concentrate 
their minds on their work. Whatever the cause, this 
is the common experience of teachers with fully three- 
fourths of their “entering” pupils, and most of these 
never acquire the self-control that enables them to 
fix their attention steadfastly on any work. Their 
thoughts, like bees a-swarming, are forever flitting 
in all directions. Now it will not be denied that Latin 
and geometry and, in fact, most high school subjects, 
are eminently fitted to cultivate mental concentration, 
but the acquisition of this faculty depends more on 
the application of the student, than on the nature of 
the subject he is studying. In Latin, for example, 
most pupils are slow in coming to apply themselves 
closely. They seem to be bewildered or disheartened 
by the difficulties and complexities of the subject, and 
don’t half try to master them. And too frequently, 
I am sorry to say, they do not have to master them. 
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The teacher is too ready to help them over all diffi- 
culties, and to boost pupils along through a four years 
pretence at studying, till habits of sprawling rather 
than of concentration are acquired. This is not true, 
let me say, of all pupils, but it is true of a great many. 
- My point is that pupils may get along through a 
subject that is fitted to impart an admirable training, 
and totally fail to receive it. 

With typewriting and stenography it is different. 
The thing to be learned in pursuing these subjects, 
however difficult it may be, is simple. There is, there- 
fore, little to confuse or bewilder ; there is the minimum 
call for explanation, and help, and the maximum for 
effort, and the effort must be the pupil’s own. No 
Batavia system will avail him here. He cannot have 
the teacher find the keys of the typewriter for him, 
or hold his hand and guide his pencil in making the 
stenographic symbols. Whatever progress he makes 
is proportioned to his own effort, and success demands 
the closest attention. It must have attention or there 
will be a flat failure that no teacher can patch up. 
Hence these subjects as practical means for culti- 
vating mental concentration, are far more efficient than 
subjects that are esteemed more highly for this very 
purpose. Typewriting is also a valuable aid to teach- 
ing the mechanism of the English language. For these 
reasons I would like, as I have said, to have type- 
writing the first year, and one-half of the stenography 
the second year, but see no way to do this at present. 

There should be a course in commercial geography. 
Of this let me say what I have said on a former occa- 
sion in an address to commercial teachers :— 

Let me say of commercial geography what I have 
said of commercial arithmetic ; it should not be a mere 
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repetition of grammar school geography as it too 
frequently is. It should treat of the natural wealth, 
the products, and the industries of countries, not as 
isolated facts, but in a way to show how they affect 
trade, prosperity, and friendly relations. It should 
treat of trade routes, of the effects of improved means 
of transportation, and of the advantages of unre- 
stricted commerce. It should show the inconsistency, 
not to say folly, of spending large sums of money in 
dredging harbors to promote trade, and of erecting at 
the same time tariff barriers to restrict it. In short, 
. the study of commercial geography should gradually 
merge into the study of political economy to which it 
is the natural way of approach. In other words, com- 
mercial geography should lead up to political economy 
as I have previously said commercial arithmetic should 
to commercial law, but the two antecedent subjects 
only should be attempted in the small high school. 

I have now sketched out all the business work that 
I think it possible to do suceessfully in a small high 
school. To sum it up, I would arrange this work as 
follows : 

First year. Elementary bookkeeping; including 
single entry suitable for small traders, farmers, etc., 
and one simple form of double entry; also the making 
of bills, statements, receipts, checks, etc. 

Second year. Commercial arithmetic as described 
above. Business correspondence. Typewriting. 

Third year. Bookkeeping reviewed. .Commercial 
geography. : 

Provided the pupil takes a language, as Latin or 
French, this commercial work had better come the last 
three years, but if he does not take a language, and 
attends the high school chiefly for the commercial work, 
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then he should start on it at once and be graduated 
at the end of three years, or even two if possible. All 
high schools ought to have a three years’ course for 
just such pupils. 





COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL—WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT 
AND HOW SHALL IT BE TAUGHT. 


LYMAN R. ALLEN, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 


“ Tt is not enough merely to be good—one must be 
good for something.” Fundamentally this has always 
been demanded of education and the reason for estab- 
lishing and reforming schools. In the tribal state 
boys were taught to fight, hunt and propitiate the 
spirits who could guide and protect them. Chinese 
education, as it has continued for centuries until almost 
the present moment, we have considered arbitrary, 
fixed, artificial, lifeless; yet its endless repetition and 
memorizing were but fitting for office those who could 
preserve past attainments and perpetuate what had 
been Chinese superiority. It was practical, according 
to Chinese ideals ; when first established it was directly 
adjusted to practical life. Every reform of education 
with us to-day is an indication that our educational 
system has become fixed in some stage once more or 
less adjusted to life needs rather than adapting itself, 
step by step, to developing civilization. So to-day our 
demands for scientific and commercial courses, for 
professional, technical, and industrial schools both are 
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an implication that our schools and colleges are not 
now training for practical service in the multifarious 
activities of our time and are attempts to furnish such 
training in the doing of the world’s work. 

Commercial geography as a particular phase of 
geography has no excuse for being if it does not con- 
tribute directly to a general understanding of business 
relations—useful to every man and woman and pre- 
paring in its own way for distinct business life. It 
ought to teach how to work, to buy, to sell. The very 
titles of other papers presented in this department 
show clearly this demand of business for a practical 
commercial geography. 

* * * “Education should be * * * adjusted to 
the more permanent aspects of any given civilization, 
both as to means and ends. * * * Every important 
form of industrial and commercial activity, as well 
as every phase of institutional and professional life, 
demands its technically trained leaders. * * * Many 
of these phases belong to university training, but all 
of them have their roots in the high school.” * * * 
—de Garmo, education in the Secondary School. 

How have schools in the past responded to this 
demand? Judging by experience in other lines and 
speaking with utmost frankness, there is danger of 
theoretic, deductive work, formalized for our teach- 
ing rather than for pupils’ use. The teacher, whether 
directly instructing in schools or indirectly through 
writing text-books, is prone to set forth for others 
his own digested knowledge instead of the food 
materials. He experiments, investigates, ponders, 
arrives at laws and conclusions. Forthwith he sets 
down his rules, with the commendable desire to save 
others the labor it has cost him to formulate them, 
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forgetting that they can appreciate neither labor nor 
results. Verbal memorizing of such is to them of the 
slightest value; even the following of his thought is 
of less avail than he could suppose. Arithmetic is a 
most practical subject; yet it receives more time and 
includes more: things by far than are needful; much 
of it was important a generation back, so the school 
follows the routine. The banker, meantime, uses 
adding machines and interest tables. Our “courses ” 
in manual training spend weeks in making various 
joints, planing surfaces, and doing exercises—the 
elements of things to be constructed later; why do 
they not make boxes, stools, and practical articles. 
which involve the use of the same joints and tools? 
Our sewing schools practice stitches when girls might 
make garments involving easy progress in the same. 
Even our technical schools; which send out our prac- 
tical engineers, upon investigation are found to spend 
time in making “cylinders which involve the principle 
of the eccentric” instead of making the eccentric. 
“How differently my books read now from the way 


they did in Tech,” said a yearling graduate. Yet he 


had had practical business experience before and dur- 
ing his technical training, which was also in itself as 
practical as his professors could make it. So I hasten 
to add that I do not believe the school can offer the 
full equivalent of life conditions. I do fear, however, 
that we rarely approximate them as closely as we 
might: and should. Surely that professor was wrong 
who was heard to remark, a few days after purchasing 
a farm, with a cow “thrown in”: “No, I can’t yet 
milk but I am learning; I have several books on the 
subject and have already begun the renowned Her- 
schel’s great treatise on the Milky Way”! Perhaps 
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teachers have earned, in a measure, their reputation 
for unpracticalness through this commendable desire 
to pass on formulated, boiled-down, capitalized knowl- 
edge in place of active doing. We must not forget 
that Nature does not make this mistake; the child ever 
learns to walk by steps of his own, not by a formulated 
summary of how it should be done. 

Glance with me at three recent text-books in com- 
mercial geography to see how we may use them so as 
either to gain or to miss entirely those practical effects 
for which the business man holds us responsible. In 
every case they begin with general statements and 
definitions of the division of labor, necessity of com- 
merce and, in at least one case, the agency of commerce 
in the historical development of civilization. The 
cause and effect relations of the climatic, physiographic, 
and human control of commerce and industry and the 
development of trade centers and routes follow. Mani- 
festly these chapters are the generalizations of the 
mature thought of the authors and the summation of 
the entire books. If he were to study the book in 
course the pupil could not begin to appreciate their 
meaning and could do little but memorize the state- 
ments. Only by noting instance after instance from 
all parts of the world can the scientific phase of com- 
mercial geography and the fulness of topographic and 
climatic control be adequately appreciated. 

Thus far, however, I have neglected the fundamental 
basis for solving my problem. The practical value of 
commercial geography to the boy who will become 
manufacturer, trader, doctor, lawyer, or minister is, 
after all, the wrong view-point,—or rather, the poorer 
way to state the basis. What are the needs of adoles- 
cent life? What in commercial geography will satisfy 
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those needs and how may the subject be so presented 
as best to meet them? Here, as elsewhere, we need 
to look at child development and needs rather than 
subject development and logic. We thus take the 
child where we find him—not merely fix our eyes on 
the goal. 

The high school pupil is in the beginning of that mys- 
terious, wonderful, all-important period of adolescence ; 
a time of rapid and violent physical development, of 
emotional stress and strain, of social instincts, of 
adjustment to social and institutional life, of ideal- 
forming and religious awakening. Boy and girl be- 
come adult man and woman. Self-support, self- 
esteem, intellectual independence, critical judgment of 
people, occupations, opportunities are evident. Team- 
play indicates real desire to work practically with 
others for common ends, with rigid self-control and 
sacrifice. Unbounded enthusiasm sets little limit to 
tasks which will be undertaken. Life must be known, 
experienced, enjoyed, used. President Hall and Prof. 


Tyler, among others, have made special study of this _ 


period and from their helpful words I quote: 

“The formal education of most boys and girls ends 
with the high school. Now he parts with his teachers. 
They must send him out into life with a powerful 
impetus toward all that is grand and lofty and difficult 


in art, literature, science, morals, and religion. Where 


one pupil goes to college five or ten will go directly 
into life. The high school is, and must be, essentially 
the people’s college, which prepares the boys for life. 
The boy and girl are asking us: What is this great 
world and glorious life’ What are its meaning and 
laws? How can I prepare for it? What opportunities 
must I seize vigorously and at once? What are the 
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great dangers which await me? They are really ask-* 
ing for bread without which their hungry souls will 
dwindle and starve. If we respond merely with rules 
of prosody, problems of mathematics, and dead facts 
of science, it seems to me that we are giving them a 
stone, or at best very dry and innutritious husks. The 
time for the mere memorizing of rules, with little or 
no regard for the absence or presence of any vital 
content, is past, provided it ever was. The over- 
exercise of the memory now clogs instead of stimu- 
lating the mind. The boy and girl are eager to think 
and discover concerning the most important problems 
of life. * * * If our knowledge is to stick and be re- 
membered, it must in some way be made easy of assimi- 
lation to the little hoard of knowledge of life which our 
pupils are accumulating with all the greed of a miser. 
I fear that our system of education is not as wise as 
their instinctive craving. And the high school teacher 
is by no means a ‘sinner above all the dwellers in 
Jerusalem.’ ’’—Tyler, “ Growth and Education.” 
“Nature is sentiment before it becomes idea or 
formula or utility. The chief among many reasons 
why all branches of science are so disappointing to their 
promoters in high school and college is, that in the 
exact logical technical way they are taught, they violate 
the basal law of psychic growth, ignore the deep 
springs of natural interest and attempt to force a pre- 
cocity against which the instincts of the young, so 
much wiser and truer and older than their conscious- 
ness, happily revolt. The statistics of progressive 
school decadence in science show how the laws of 
psychic growth, although too subtle for science to see, 
are too strong for its best endeavors to overcome. It 
is the logical order before its time making havoc with 
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the genetic order. The little science taught is no com- 
pensation for the ruin and desolation wrought in the 
feelings for nature and nature’s God, which are about 
the best things in this best age of the soul. Those who, 
like the present writer, would see the sciences given 
the foremost place, are most inconsolable in view of 
the pathos of their present educational status.”—Hall, 
“Adolescence ’”’ II, 150. 

Commercial geography appears, then, well suited for 
the food of the adolescent boy. It can help him know 
business and the business world; how men do things, 
how they make money, how to discover new openings. 
To do business he, too, must work in the way of the 
business world; to achieve highest success he must 
find a special place for himself—do something better 
than others can—happily, if possible, improve some- 
thing or discover something new so as to hold some 
“corner” of his own. For example, the widely-adver- 
tised Gillette Safety Razor offered a new solution to 
a problem as old as the race; its many imitations attest 
its success. Our commercial geography must be real, 
vital, out of the world of action—not a book to be 
memorized or a mere collection of interesting informa- 
tion. The book must interpret, extend, arrange, 
classify experience. How can we meet the need? 

Here I am tempted to digress for a moment to dis- 
tinguish the function of commercial geography in the 
upper grammar grade from that appropriate in the 
high school, as it appeals to me. The tendency has. 
been strong of late to crowd work down from the high 
school to the grades so as to relieve pressure from 
above itself. Possibly the demand for commercial 
geography in the grammar school is an instance of this. 
For myself I do not believe it. At the end of his gram- 
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mar school course, likely to leave school for work, at 
the very beginning of the adolescent period—the boy 
wants this subject. I do not think, however, that most 
of the “Elementary Commercial Geographies’ meet 
his need. They are big books boiled down—from the 
mere necessity of condensation even more statistical 
than their elders. Rather let the work be a review of 
the previous continent study from a standpoint entirely 
new. Review the world by products, noting for each 
all parts of the world where it is found, the regions 
where it is demanded, and how it gets from one to 
the other. Prepare world-maps to show producing 
regions and centers of each, trade routes, collecting and 
distributing centers, the distribution of races and 
population. Trace relations to soil, climate, heat belts, 
people. Make school collections of things raised, made, 
sold in the neighborhood. Let individual pupils make 
special reports on assigned products, collecting in- 
formation from all possible sources and writing and 
illustrating their own “ books” in report. Such work 
is of distinct value to the boy who leaves school to 
work ; it is also a most effective review for those who 
go on, for these reasons: 

1. They use, not merely recite, old material. 

2. They take a new viewpoint—that of the busi- 
ness man. 

3. They weave new associations for the old, thus 
more effectively fix in mind. : 

4. They require familiarity with and new use of 
the old book and the handling of new ones; books are 
helpers instead of masters. 

5. They call for original, creative work. 

Having now found some fault, preached my prin- 
ciples and eliminated the elementary aspects, let me 
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show from specific illustrations what I really would 
have done in the high school! 

Round about North Adams, Mass., (where I am 
located), like Jerusalem of old, are the mountains— 
at least so we call the Berkshire Hills. The city prac- 
tically lies at the junction of and along three valleys, 
where two streams unite to form a larger. A thickly 
settled spot in the midst of a thinly settled region, few 
families have even gardens. Low, level land is 
crowded and high in value; the steep hillsides, con- 
versely, are low and little used. Meat, vegetables, 
groceries, milk are brought in to us and the cost of 
living is proportionately high. It is pre-eminently an 
industrial community; here are manufactured cotton 
and woolen goods, print cloths, boots and shoes; iron 
is cast and machinery made’; lime quarried and crushed 
or burned. It is a center for electric and steam rail- 
roads, at the western terminus of the world-famed 
Hoosac Tunnel—a center of trade for miles about. 
The rivers called the early industries, the tunnel and 


railroad built them up and made the city outstrip the © 


parent town, Adams, from which it was set off. 
What better start for commercial geography? Here 
are production, manufacture, and exchange at first- 
hand ; on what basis do they rest? Where are the best 
openings for a lad? Which business has the greatest 
future or presents unique opportunities for a wide- 
awake boy? 

I went to the head of our large foundry and machine 
shop, employing 200 men. Such men rarely refuse to 
answer frankly my questions when proper ones. With 
their welcome and aid in intelligent seeing of the 
works I have frequently led large classes directly past 


ominous “ No Admittance ” signs. Rarely am I refused - 
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admittance personally, at home or away, if I have 
taken precaution to identify myself, as evidence that 
I am not trying to steal trade secrets; perhaps it is 
because employers consider a school-teacher not sharp 
enough to see anything worth telling! I believe, how- 
ever, it is genuine appreciation of and willingness to 
help in practical work. So are workmen glad, when 
rightly approached, to tell about their work; almost 
every one can help us. 

In this establishment referred to I found machinery 
is made for all forms of power transmission and for 
woolen manufacture. Naturally an insignificant share 
of the product can find a local market and it is sent 
literally from Maine to California. The raw material 
must come from a distartce; freights on heavy pig 
iron and bulky machinery are high. Coal must be 
imported in lieu of abundant water power. How can 
the industry be maintained? — 

For answer we must look back fifty years. Small 
cotton and woolen mills called for much repair work. 
So did the farmers. Iron works were established to 
meet local demands. Ores of iron wunexcelled in 
quality but costly to extract were dug and reduced 
within the present city limits. The local demand for 
machinery led to modest beginnings in its production. 
Once established on a sure footing and its business 
mastered, the industy has held its place in spite of the 
removal of its source of supply to Pennsylvania or the 
Superior region and its market to-the entire country. 
But for the days when the iron for the famed Monitor 
of the Civil War could be mined and reduced in North 


Adams its present iron industry would hardly have 
been. 
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Not different is the history of the iron industry in 
many a city of southern New England. The early 
use of her iron ores and the present demand for 
machinery for other industries are two factors which 
enable Massachusetts to occupy her present place in 
iron working. By the latest U. S. Census, or as quoted 
in the Statesman’s Year Book for 1906, the “ ma- 
chinery ” industries of Massachusetts were third in 
importance, as reckoned in value of output or wages 
paid; and “metals and their manufactures ” stood 
fourth in wages and fifth in output. 

More careful attention to the development of the 
iron industry in Southern New England will reveal 
another factor active. The early séttlers dug bog iron 
ore from the swamps; during the long winter evenings 
they hammered it out at the kitchen fires. Larger 
deposits of ore, still inferior, were found and foundries 
were. established near Lynn and Taunton. In my boy- 
hood home, near Plymouth, stood an old forge whose 
trip hammer we used sometimes to see working, to 
our great fascination; Revolutionary muskets were 
once made there. Shovels have long been made in 
Easton and sent all over the country. 

The ore beds of western Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut proved so much better than the older ones 
that they drew much of the iron industries from the 
eastern part of the State. Still later the rich ores 
of Pennsylvania, with coal and flux close by, and 
those of Lake Superior awaiting the steam shovel, 
and those of Alabama closed most of the New England 
mines and called away the manufacture of bulky 
machinery—bridges, rails, and the like. But New 
England substituted the making of machinery, cutlery, 
watches and clocks, firearms, bicycles, hardware, 
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needles and pins—finer goods which make less freight 
but where brains are mixed with iron. The inventive- 
ness (Yankee ingenuity) of the people retained special- 
ized industries. 

Follow with me one of these specialized industries— 
watch making. The watch has a fascination for a boy ; 
it is the machine which never stops—it is a personal 
companion—one’s peculiar property—a thing to trust— 
to value. In Massachusetts the factory-made watch 
was developed and still centers; many other large fac- 
tories are offshoots of the factories here. Where Swiss 
handmade watches once held the field undisputed many 
are now sold as “American machine-made;” and 
American machinery is being installed in Switzerland 
as fast as they can get it. Why the difference? Not 
in the mechanism of the watch; its 150 or more parts 
are essentially the same; rather in the accuracy of 
exact uniformity, ease of repair through absolute inter- 
changeability of parts, the economy of machine-made 
parts, perfectly made by machinists by the “ factory 
system ’”’ and only assembled by expert watchmakers. ° 
Machines, unlike men, never get tired; their product 
is always the same. Think of 130,000 screws in one 
pound—all perfect, just alike and each with a thread 
of 260 turns to the inch. Where a good Swiss work- 
man could formerly make 40 watches in a year our 
factory output averages one per workman per day in 
some cases. This can insure decreased cost with 
increased wages. | 

The description of the watch industry in the 12th 
U.S. Census (X. 485-498) will be attractive to a high 
school boy, especially if he has any inclination for 
mechanics. Let him find and mark on a map the three 
establishments in New England making watches in 
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1g900—the thirteen in the country. Let him find what 
men and what machines have counted. Let him find and 
tabulate statistics graphically and draw his own infer- 
ences: the value of our annual product—$6,822,000 ; 
our imports showing a decrease in thirty years of 
53-5 per cent., yet being nearly 114 millions and ex- 
ceeding our total exports, which, in their turn, go to 
all parts of the world; 73 per cent. of our imports from 
Switzerland—of our exports 35 per cent. to Canada. 
How was success attained? Are the prospects for 
decreased or increased sales? Let another boy follow 
up the “dollar watch” industry, which makes a time- 
piece to wholesale for 60 cents, using the census and 
the advertising literature of the companies interested ; 
another the Connecticut clock, which has displaced 
the “grandfather clock” of wooden wheels and in- 
vaded the world. Would he like to investigate the 
financial side; the producer’s price, the wholesaler’s, 
the retailer’s; the per cent of profit, capital invested, 
labor, risk, frequency of turning capital; the problem, 
cost, value, means of advertising? While no class can 
stop for all this each boy may be given a live problem, 
sent to merchants, books, and advertisers to work out 
his own report for his class. 

Thus I have started with a local industry easily 
investigated by a class. It has led to the constant 
problem of adjustment; to State industries and their 
development. Various lines have suggested them- 
selves,—problems of real life which provoke investi- 
gation by such sources as I have named. Relations of 
dependence, of cause and effect, of commercial con- 
trol are met at every turn; the business man’s prob- 
lems are discovered. I will suggest other pretty prob- 
lems of this sort. 
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Edit maps to show the places in Southern New 
England manufacturing cotton goods, woolens and 
worsteds, carpets, boots and shoes—then account for 
the groupings and show present problems. Woolen 
mills are dotted all over the region where sheep once 
provided the raw material and little falls the power; 
now the wool must come from the western plains, 
South America, Australia. Our manufacturers go 
to Boston for their wool and make up only such 
patterns as have been ordered from samples. Boston 
is our greatest wool market. The 1906 Report of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, pages 121-125, 
shows the business it does in raw wool. Our cotton 
mills are grouped in three or four distinct regions— 
largely along the Merrimac River or about Narragan- 
sett Bay; they always imported their cotton (by coast- 
wise trade) and they formerly depended wholly, now 
partly, on water power. They are now put to it when 
great mills are being established almost in the Southern 
cotton fields and near the Chinese and Korean cotton- 
clad coolies. Should they attempt to make cheap goods 
cheaper than anyone else or do the finer work better? 
What is the lesson suggested by the iron industry? 
Shoe manufacturing is almost confined to eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, close to Boston, irrespective of rivers. It 
grew step by step from a home to a factory industry, 
attaining the latter only after steam had made depend- 
ence upon water power needless. Nearness to the 
Boston leather and shoe markets proved the deciding 
factor. The manufacture of shoes doés not require 
such large capital nor depend upon local conditions. 
Hence many factories have been established in other 
parts of the country. Therefore excellence of the 
product and the practical knowledge and force of the 
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manufacturers must be the means of retaining this 
industry and extending it—the most important single 
industry of the Old Bay State, by the census. How 
do its manufacturers work to develop trade? Clip 
magazine advertisements, collect posters and folders 
for answers. While writing this this clipping appears 
in the papers, referring to one of our manufacturers, 
perhaps the most successful in invading the foreign 
market :— 


(From the North Adams Herald, 29 June, ’o07.) 


Movinc Pictures MapE—CoMPANY WILL EXHIBIT 
VIEWS OF BROCKTON PLANT. 


A series of about 20 motion pictures have recently 
been made in and about the Brockton plant of 
Co. * * * The pictures show two exterior views of 
the factories, one of these showing especially the 3,600 
operatives leaving the plant at the close of the day. 
The other views are of several of the principal processes 
of shoe manufacture, beginning with the cutting of 
the upper leather, and following on through cylinder 
vamping, bottoming, heeling, and finishing processes, 
until at last the shoe is shown being packed into paper 
cartons and finally being loaded into the freight cars. 

It is now the purpose of the company to show these 
moving pictures to the largest number of people 
throughout - the world, beginning with the United 
States, where, as a starter, arrangements have already 
been completed with the Keith theatrical circuit to 
exhibit the pictures in the houses controlled by them.” 


Furthermore, what relation is suggested between 
industrial and political problems such as reciprocity 
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with Canada and the “shoe machinery trust”? If the 
basis of our commercial geography is real life, can we 
afford to let the adolescent stop short of a glimpse at 
the meaning of these things? 

The clipping just read suggests another condition 
vital to the manufacturer who would invade the foreign 
market—he must know fully its conditions. As I pick 
up the May number of the Monthly Consular and 
Trade Reports issued by the Bureau of Manufactures 
of the Department of Commerce and Labor my eye is 
caught by the following :-— 


MOTOR TRADE. AFRICA. 
GROWING DEMAND FoR AuTos—KIND OF VEHICLE 
NEEDED. 


Special Agent Raymond F. Crist, writing from Cape 
Town, furnishes the following valuable information 
about the use of automobiles and other motor machines 
in South Africa: 

South Africa, and especially Johannesburg and the 
Witwatersrand, presents a most attractive field for the 
sale of automobiles and one which has engaged the 
close attention of motor-car manufacturers of Europe 
and England, with the result that large numbers of 
cars of all descriptions have been sold by the manu- 
facturers of those countries. American makers appar- 
ently have entirely overlooked this fine market, for 
inquiry fails to reveal the presence of a’ representative 
of more than one American factory in the territory 
embraced by the British South African colonies. 

American manufacturers appear to be quite content 
with an intermittent and spasmodic. forwarding to 
South Africa of beautifully gotten up catalogues. This 
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method, while probably calling for no great outlay 
on the part of any one concern, is nevertheless an abso- 
lute waste of printed matter, postage, and time. It 
can not be said to involve a waste of time on the part 
of present or prospective automobile users of South 
Africa for, from all indications and comments, it is 
perfectly safe to state that no one here pays any atten- 
tion to them. 


AUTOMOBILES NECESSARY. 


Live, hustling representatives are here from English, 
German, French and Italian automobile factories, 
whose efforts have been richly rewarded by large sales 
of their respective makes in this market, which prob- 
ably differs in many important respects from any other 
market of the same size in the entire world. Auto- 
mobiles in South Africa are not an article of luxury 
indulged in solely by those desiring a car for pleasure 
and recreation. They are as necessary to the business 
success of every man who has relations with the mining 
industry as the subway is indispensable to the busiest 
New Yorker. This is readily proven from a slight 
view of the area over which the mining industry is 
spread. The Witwatersrand Reef extends in a more 
or less unbroken line for upward of 70 miles east and 
west, with Johannesburg approximating its center. 
Many important mines are located over 50 miles from 
that city. It is a daily occurrence for a mining engineer 
or some officer of any of the large importing houses 
to be obliged to visit a mine 40 or 50 miles or even 
farther, and involving a run of upward of 100 or 150 
miles, which can only be accomplished by means of a 
motor car. Railway and electric car facilities, while 
sufficient to satisfy the demands of ordinary interurban 
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travel around Johannesburg, are inelastic and incapable 
of affording means of transportation to the many places 
which daily demand the presence of those engaged in 
the management of the large affairs of the mines. By 
means of the automobile only can those points be 
reached. Carriages or other horsepower vehicles are 
unable to give the satisfaction either in point of time 
or endurance obtained by the use of the automobile. 
In fact, so great a factor is time in supplying machinery 
“parts” and “spares” that in cases of emergencies 
automobiles are often called into use in their delivery. 


‘KIND OF VEHICLES NEEDED. 


The kind of automobile in use varies considerably, 
according to the individual fancy, which is the result 
in great measure of the automobile experience of 
friends of the prospective purchaser and also to the 
ability of the salesman to present the merits of his par- 
ticular make. There are, however, certain basic prin- 
ciples or features dictated by the nature of the work 
which the car is called upon to perform—the physical 
condition of the roads over which it may have to travel 
and certain climatic conditions. 

For a car destined to city running a runabout will 
undoubtedly prove satisfactory. But these are in- 
variably of heavier construction than usually required 
in America, where smoother roads prevail. The aver- 
age car in use along the “ Reef” is selected for its 
ability to withstand the hard knocks of roughest roads, 
climb steep gradients and to cover a maximum mileage 
per gallon of petrol or gasoline. Gradients of 1 in 
30 are to be met frequently in railway travel, while 
I in 14 is not uncommon for the ordinary country 
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road. * * * It is evident, therefore, that motors with 
a high hill-climbing efficiency are demanded. * * * 

* * * Four forward speed gears and one reverse 
gear are regarded as the essential of the best motor: 
car along the Reef. With only three forward gears it 
has repeatedly been found that the usual lowest forward 
gear is too fast to produce sufficient power to plow 
through the heavy sandy stretches so often found on 
South African roads, necessitating a frequent resort 
to the reversing gear and backing the car through such 
portions of the road. This practice is very damaging 
to the car. 

As the climate of South Africa is exceedingly dry, 
with the exception of the narrow coast belt, and the 
rays of the sub-tropical sun are quite direct, the effect 
upon all wooden construction is at once evident in 
motors after a few months’ service. All veneering, 
boxwork, and fittings of wooden construction are dried 
up, warped, and twisted out of shape. To meet this 
action of the climate all cars now sold have these parts 
finished in aluminum. * * * With regard to tires the 
heaviest and best quality only are satisfactory. 

The roads immediately surrounding Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, or any of the centers in the mining area, 
and in fact throughout South Africa, are only fairly 
well maintained at best, while within a very short dis- 
tance they become mere tracks worn in the velt, and 
in other places completely disappear. They consist 
of two ruts of varying depths and roughness, flanking 
two paths worn by the hoofs of oxen or horses, while 
the center is plainly marked by a ridge of from four 
to eight inches of rough earth and boulders, at times 
surmounted by a growth of rank vegetation. In many 
instances the trackless waste presents a far more 
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attractive alternative than the roadway, in spite of the 
irregularly recurrent ant heaps, boulders, and gullies. 
This country is essentially mountainous, or at best one 
of steep hills and heavy gradients, the roads not yet 
boasting of bridges, fills or cuts. 


INCREASING NUMBER OF MOTORS NOW IN USE. 


* * * At a conservative estimate by those qualified 
to speak, there are in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 
worth of automobiles in constant daily use in Johannes- 
burg alone, while in the entire length of the Reef at 
least twice that value will be found. From information 
obtained from various users the life of an automobile 
in this part of the world has been from 2% to 5 years. 
New recruits are daily entering the ranks of motor- 
car owners. * * * The American manufacturers 
should avail themselves of this exceptionally rich field 
for the sale of motor cars by sending out salesmen 
to directly represent their machines, and who are com- 
petent to set forth the merits and features of their 
makes. They must be prepared to meet active com- 
petitors already in the field from every auto-producing 
country. * * * 


Seeing this could the boy help understanding better 
the problem of the Connecticut or Massachusetts 
automobile manufacturer? how he needs to know his 
market, its peculiar conditions, its competition? Ought 
he not to get just this viewpoint? — 

Next to this business attitude, or-real life, in com- 
mercial geography should come the resources, devel- 
opment and opportunities of the United States, making 
for citizenship and political honesty. Whether the 
correlation be by geographic sections or by commercial 
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products is, I think, of minor importance. The teacher 
is superior to the particular way; and every text-book 
offers sufficient help to this phase, if properly supple- 
mented by current reports and up-to-date information. 
After that some appreciation of world unity through 
commerce and the growing brotherhood of man at- 
tained historically through the development of com- 
merce may in a measure be appreciated. For this, too, 
our text-books will offer aid through their description 
of the commerce of different countries. The text book, 
like the railway time table, should in the first work 
have been found a thing not in itself wildly exciting 
for memorizing but exceedingly valuable as an orderly- 
arranged record of stores of information, ready for 
quick and easy reference; a wretched master but an 
excellent servant. : 

Concerning those early chapters of our text books 
to which reference has already been made, those gen- 
eralizations respecting physiographic, climatic, and 
human control of commerce should be made whenever 
they can be derived from the particular lesson studied. 
Several times I have tried to illustrate this. For final 
summing-up one can hardly do better than study those 
chapters, asking from the pupils new illustrations of 
each general law. Thus commercial geography as a 
rational, scientific, arranged body of content appears as 
a result of vital growth. 

To sum up, then, the points I have tried to make 
inductively through my illustrations :-— 

1. Start at home, with real life, to gain a business 
attitude; the approach will vary, no two places fur- 
nishing the same opportunities; yet a suitable and 
profitable approach may be found in any community. 
No text book can guide to this particular work. 
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2. Trace, if feasible, the historical development of 
industries chosen, noting their dependence upon 
physiography, climate, trade routes, etc. 

3. Study carefully, by individual assignment, a few 
important industries of the State or section of the 
country, assuming the attitude of the boy investigating 
a business to know its opportunities and the openings 
it may offer him. Make school collections and exhibits, 
prepare maps and diagrams (the preparing is worth 
more than the having such), and call for reports ; make 
use of railroad folders, advertising pamphlets, and 
advertisements in papers and magazines. 

4. Note the place of the United States (or Canada) 
as a producer and a consumer of both raw materials 
and manufactured articles. Note its resources and its 
possibilities. 

5. Use the book (or, better, various books) for 
reference—not for memorizing. Correct it by con- 
stant reference to census and other current reports. 
A commercial geography five years old ought to be as 
unreliable in some details to a high school as to a 
business man. 

6. Get all possible information from headquarters— 
from the men engaged in the work. Make class trips, 
individual trips, with reports. 

7. Summarize or generalize by a natural mental 
process so that relationships, or the science of com- 
mercial geography may be appreciated as fully as pos- 
sible finally; let the scientific attitude (in addition to 
the “real life” attitude) remain prominent. So will 
commercial geography demonstrate its value in the 
next generation of business men. 
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WHAT OUGHT THE NORMAL SCHOOLS TO 
DO FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
WHILE IN SERVICE. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS, 
PRINCIPAL STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
JOHNSON, VT. 


Normal Schools are, broadly speaking, institutions 
established by legislative enactment, that is, by the 
public, for the purpose of rendering to the public a 
particular kind of service. This fact gives direction 
to what I have to say concerning the institutional bear- 
ing of their work. Normal Schools are, less broadly 
speaking, institutions for the training of teachers, 
located in this or that community and modified by their 
environment to a greater or less degree in the character 
of their work. This fact determines the especial appli- 
cation which any Normal School may make of prin- 
ciples developed in the discussion of the topic before 
us. In other words, we need to consider our subject 
under two aspects: we cannot determine in any satis- 
factory way what may be done by any Normal School 
for teachers in service if we do not have as a founda- 
tion for our thinking a proper conception of the public 
service which such schools must render as a whole. 
On the other hand, we must not forget that the destiny 
of the Normal School as an institution will depend 
upon the accuracy with which individual Normal 
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Schools gauge local needs and the success with which 
they provide for them in their localities. 

The very wording of our topic is evidence, however 
slight, that Normal Schools have been meeting public 
needs. To him that hath shall be given. An extension 
of function does not come to an institution which fails 
to fill its place. The Normal School does not yet pass 
unchallenged. By no means. It will not be strange 
if some one rises to ask in the discussion, ‘ What is a 
Normal School for, anyway?” But with the passing 
of the years there has come this change: the higher 
critics of the lower schools, who forgot after they went 
to college that they learned anything before going, have 
had it borne in upon them that a department of peda- 
gogy is a good thing for a collegiate institution. This 
might serve in itself as a justification for the school 
which trains the elementary teacher, were it not that 
the Normal Schools have in the meantime been work- 
ing out their justification for themselves. 

It happens, then, that we are to discuss not the place 
of the Normal School, but the work of the Normal 
School, and not merely the work of the Normal School, 
but its work in extension. For example, what can the 
Normal School do for the improvement of teach- 
ers while in service? What can the Normal 
School do to improve public educational opinion? 
What can the Normal School do in co-operation with 
supervisors to improve the actual work of the school? 
and similar questions. Instead of its being a debatable 
question whether the Normal School has any legitimate 
place in the educational system, it is tacitly admitted 
that its influence reaches, or may reach, parents and 
pupils as well as pedagogues. This is not, however, 
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because of the Normal School in itself, but because of 
its relation to that greatest of American institutions, 
the public school. 

_First, then, it becomes necessary for us to consider 
briefly the place which the public school holds insti- 
tutionally. Because of the public school the Normal 
School came into being; through the interests of the 
public school only can it extend its work. Institu- 
tionally, the only force which suggests itself to my 
mind as at all comparable to the American public school 
in respect to extent, authority, and comprehensiveness 
of function is the Holy Catholic Church of the early 
Medieval period. So far as Americans are concerned 
the public school takes into account the life of every 
child in the community during the most critical part 
of its development. It possesses with respect to these 
children, by virtue of the sanction which the social 
body has given it, a disciplinary control which is 
unique. It arbitrarily determines the intellectual train- 
ing if not the development of all these children. It 
does not limit its function to intellectual training, but 
by a rapid series of steps has come to embrace their 
industrial, social, physical, ethical and esthetic rela- 
tions as well. It possesses a greater potentiality than 
the Church enjoyed, because it has developed with a 
thousand years of civilizing influences. Because it 
concerns itself with every child it is a democratic 
instead of a theocratic or autocratic or aristocratic 
institution. Because it is a handmaid of the State and 
supported by the State, it has no quarrel with the State 
and therefore is not diverted from the proper course of 
its development. Because it wraps its interest about 
the individuality of every child, it is led by the child 
beyond the blighting reach of the immediate and tem- 
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porary needs of any particular class either of laiety 
or clergy. Because it exists to train men and not 
priests, its sphere of effort must embrace the range 
of all men’s interests. Its most difficult problems have 
come, not by limitation of its activities, but because its 
activities are limitless. Everybody’s interests must be 
served in the public schools, and for this service the 
Normal Schools must train teachers. . 

The Normal School must be concerned then, not 
with mere subject matter nor with mere method, but it 
must be filled with the spirit of this age which places 
such demands upon teachers. It must furnish the 
teacher not only with Hobb’s sticks : it must provide her 
if need be with a point of view. Without neglecting 
the field of ethics or civics or physical culture or indus- 
trial education, it becomes necessary consciously and 
definitely to cultivate the field of esthetics. 

Why? Because this is the field where ideals have 
free play. We lack ideals rather than ideas. The boy 
working his problem in arithmetic or algebra may be 
gaining in the control of his mental operations and 
becoming a more accurate and logical thinker. He 
may be enlarging his grasp of the essential conditions 
which enter into a problem, and so be preparing him- 
self for an enlarged sphere of usefulness in business. 
But he is working under fixed conditions and inflexible 
processes and he can arrive at no result different from 
that of every other man who ever solved the same 
problem. He is not expressing himself‘in his work: 
he is not liberating his own soul. 

Ideas will give us things undoubtedly—inventions, 
improvements, devices. The era stands for ideas. 
Material prosperity is ours because we have the ideas. 
Our very prosperity reveals our real deficiencies; for 
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with our wealth we portray the creatures of our 
imagination. I will not say that it is better to be a 
peasant dwelling under the thatched roof of a pic- 
turesque English cottage than to be the millionaire 
who calls an architectural monstrosity on Fifth Avenue 
his home. The peasant may lack appreciation of 
beauty. But it is unfortunate for taste to lag so far 
behind income. We reveal the same lack of standards 
in statesmanship, in public service, in citizenship, that 
we do in architecture, sculpture and music. The reason 
is identical. You may cite examples to prove that I 
am wrong on all counts, that we are leading the world 
in quality of statesmanship, public service, art, archi- 
tecture, sculpture. I reply that the public school is 
concerned with the masses, and that we fall below the 
highest standards in history only because we fail in 
that support without which leadership can never be 
effective. 

This is why the public school has everything to do 
in the matter. If that teacher will drop the notion 
that her work is a failure because she does not turn 
out another Angelo or Mozart, and will consider that 
her task has been well performed when a moderate 
degree of sympathetic appreciation is evident through- 
out her school for beauty of form or tone, she will 
cease to be the failure that she imagines herself and 
instead begin to lay the foundation for national art 
and national music. We need the painful struggle of 
liberating our ideals. The illustration will serve for 
the entire group of esthetic activities. It is the proper 
business for the public school to lay these foundations. 
It is the function of the Normal School to prepare 
the teachers for the public schools. 
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The Normal School, then, has everything to do with 
the matter. And Normal School extension has a 
particular duty. In previous sessions similar to this, 
the Normal Schools have had the benefit of much 
criticism. Perhaps no specific charge against them is 
more valid than this: they send out year after year 
teachers who have no conception that there is anything 
beyond the circle of their own attainments to be 
learned either by them or by anybody else. They are 
little tin gods. In other words, they do not visualize; 
they do not idealize. 

Now so far as the criticism is just, and speaking 
from a teaching experience which is about evenly 
divided between college and Normal School work, I 
should say that the criticism was reasonably sound 
for both institutions, it opens the road to Normal 
School extension. Normal graduates are narrow, not 
by virtue of their Normal training, but because every 
person is narrow who measures all things with the 
yardstick of his own mediocrity. The Normal School 
curriculum is as crowded as that of the public schools. 
Normal School students are a most earnest, purpose- 
ful, painstaking, and diligent set of workers, working 
with definite aim. In the short period of their prepara- 
tion, if we continue to work from the bottom up instead 
of from the top down, little more can be expected in 
the way of general culture. I am speaking of the 
teachers in training for elementary schools. They are 
the ones we need to consider. They are the ones 
through whom extension work must be done. To 
reach these teachers after they are in service so as 
to insure a continuation of their improvement and a 
steady growth in character, culture, and influence, this 
is the task of Normal School extension, 
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If I have been sufficiently clear in presenting the 
institutional side of our school work, you will appre- 
hend that the character of this extension work will 
not be so much pedagogical as esthetic, will have 
to do less with the school room than with life at large. 
Its aim will be to improve the teacher through the 
enrichment of her experience, the enlargement of her 
conceptions, the gradual but continual changing of her 
point of view until narrowness gives way to breadth, 
self satisfaction to spiritual longing, discontent with 
material surroundings to genial appreciation and 
enjoyment of whatever environment may be hers. — It 
matters less what particular line of extension work a 
Normal School undertakes than that it undertake some 
work clearly in line with the principles laid down. 
Just what the form of work shall be depends upon the 
environment of the school and the greatest needs of 
its graduates. 

In the East the great dissimilarity between condi- 
tions of city school life and those of country school life 
may suggest difficulties, because the same Normal 
School trains teachers for both kinds of work; but the 
difficulties are more apparent than real, for it is the 
culture of the individual which is to be sought, in all 
cases. The adaptation of the teacher to her work must 
obviously be made by her after the peculiar problems 
of her school have arisen. No two schools are alike, 
and they are particular problems which vex the teacher 
just as they are particular sins which vex the sinner. 

I do not say that it is no part of Normal School 
extension to assist the perplexed teacher in overcom- 
ing her difficulties. It certainly is, and such work 
may well be encouraged until it requires the organiza- 
tion of a bureau of correspondence. I can well under- 
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stand that a teacher, fresh from training in one part 
of a city, may find in her first appointment, in another 
part of the same city, possibly, conditions so utterly 
different from those under which she was trained that 
her first feeling is one almost of resentment against 
the institution which failed to anticipate her particular 
needs ; but she forgets for the moment that principles 
are better than devices, and that to reduce all problems 
to an immediate and easy solution would be as unde- 
sirable as it would be impossible. A little sympathetic 
guidance, as a sort of first aid to the injured, is all 
that is necessary or wise to bestow in such cases. 

Again, extension should take account of that class 
of teachers who find their point of view so modified 
by a year or two of teaching that they wish once more 
to study method on the basis of their newly acquired 
experience. For such teachers, regular courses in sum- 
mer schools will do far more than conventions or brief 
educational meetings. It is my opinion that the Normal 
Schools with their unexcelled equipments and their 
public appropriations are the proper institutions for 
conducting such courses. Courses of this sort will 
provide far greater advantages than I have outlined. 
They may be made to serve all classes of teachers from 
those who have never had normal training to those 
who are pursuing advanced instruction. As a com- 
bination offering both cultural and pedagogical values, 
such sessions are unsurpassed. The economy of utiliz- 
ing plants can hardly need demonstration. 

A third opportunity for service is open to Normal 
Schools in the preparation of carefully annotated lists 
as guides for further professional study and particu- 
larly for reading of general cultural value intended 
to broaden and enrich. It is my belief that a well 
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trained normal graduate surpasses a college graduate 
who has not had similar training in capacity to work 
and ability to concentrate mental effort. Many teach- 
ers in eight or ten years do an amount of reading 
which, if properly planned and systematically carried 
out under instruction, would exceed that required for 
an earned Master’s degree. In connection with such 
directed reading, the assistance of traveling school 
libraries should be invoked. 

Another means of reaching teachers in service at 
regular periods, as frequent as may be desired, is 
open to Normal Schools in the publication of pamphlets 
or periodicals which may be transmitted through the 
mails at second class rates of postage. Such periodicals 
may be made of as great value as the reading lists. 
They make an appeal to practical school men as an 
excellent means of keeping .in touch with graduates. 
Most graduates who remain in the profession will 
register changes of address for the sake of receiving 
the publication regularly, and will thus enable a school 
to keep its records more nearly complete without an 
endless chain of correspondence. — 

Experience and observation convince me that these 
and similar channels of effort are legitimate means 
of extension and are genuinely useful and that a 
sufficient number of teachers will take advantage of 
them to keep a field secretary reasonably busy in a 
school of only moderate size. I claim no originality in 
devising methods of extension work. I am aware that 
my suggestions are in operation in many Normal 
Schools. My criticism of these efforts bears not so 
much on method of organization as on the character 
of work. Extension work should not be a reflection 
of the regular work of the Normal School. It will 
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give smug satisfaction to all too many if it be only 
that. It must be more. Outlook rather than introspec- 
tion is needed. Contact of mind with mind must be 
sought. Ideals must be emphasized. The teacher 
must become a living part of the community outside 
the school. The profession will be enhanced if the 
teacher is more a man than a teacher. A working 
member of society with high ideals he must become, 
conversant with all means of doing good but a slave 
to none. The Normal School in its professional work 
keeps constantly in view the child beyond the teacher. 
In its extension work it must keep as constantly in 
view the teacher beyond the child. 





WHAT OUGHT THE NORMAL SCHOOL TO 
DO TO IMPROVE THE HIGH SCHOOL? 


BY W. A. BALDWIN, 
PRINCIPAL HYANNIS, MASS., STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Every superintendent with whom I have talked on 
this subject says that the weakest teaching in our public 
school system is in our high schools. We have as 
teachers many fine, broad-minded men and women, but 
the teaching is, on the whole, such as we would not 
tolerate in the primary or grammar grades. Improve- 
ments are gradually coming about, through the estab- 
lishment of pedagogical departments in colleges, the 
appointment of teachers with both college and normal 
school preparation, but such improvement is too slow; 
something more radical needs to be done, and to be 
‘done quickly. 
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In order that we may get the matter more clearly 
before our minds, and so be ready to consider a possi- 
ble remedy, let me enumerate a few criticisms which 
are being made by superintendents and others :— 

1. The high school is too much dominated by the 
college entrance examinations. This leads to too much 
drill, too much cram, too narrow a range of subjects, 
the consideration of the subject rather than the student. 

2. The higher grade high schools make a fetich 
of something called culture, which too often consists 
of some ability in quoting the sayings of others, and a 
feeling of superiority over the ordinary man. This 
leads to class or caste distinctions, the encouragement 
of snobbishness, a distaste for physical labor, an at- 
tempt on the part of immature minds to master the 
thoughts and feelings of the world’s greatest thinkers, 
hence the formation of a habit of juggling with mean- 
ingless words. 

3. The attempt is made to put the student into an 
atmosphere heavy with the odors of the library and 
cloister of the renaissance period. He lives in the 
past: Strange lands and people are ever in his mind. 
Put into a different form,—the student is treated like 
an inanimate vessel which may be veneered and _ pol- 
ished and filled from without, instead of like a living 
organism which, like the plant, must grow from within 
and must select and assimilate its own nourishment 
from its environment. Put in a different way,—the 
life of the student is dissociated from the life of his 
home and neighborhood. He is taken away from, 
and unfitted for the duties of his home and community. 
The school helps to make him feel strange in his own 
home and neighborhood instead of helping him to 
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better understand and more thoroughly enter into the 
life about him. 

We have attempted to change the character of the 
high school work by the introduction of laboratory 
work, manual training and business.courses, and much 
has been done by way of modification and alleviation. 
But the real character of the work has not been changed, 
the spirit is essentially the same. In fact, these sub- 
jects which were expected to do so much toward the 
emancipation of high school students from the thral- 
dom of scholasticism, have themselves been trans- 
formed into more or less formal, abstract subjects. 

The main difficulty is the dissociation of all regular 
school work from the life outside the school. This 
becomes very evident when one remembers that the 
prize students are certain to be boys who are called 
bookworms and who are of little use in any practical 
matter at home or in the community; or they may be 
girls broken in health, knowing nothing of housework 
and forever unfitted for motherhood. 

There is, however, a side of the high school cur- 
riculum which has been changed in a wonderful way 
and that is the play side. In many of our high schools 
the students are well organized in connection with 
athletics. Here they take the initiative and push things. 
Why is it not just as possible to get them to organize 
for work as for athletics? Certainly if the work ap- 
pealed to them as strongly, it would be quite as pos- 
sible. : 

The high school ought to be like a great beehive 
just buzzing with industry. And this last way of 
putting the matter suggests to my mind the way toward 
a remedy. We must find ways of letting the student 
live a more natural life, consisting of work and play, 
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both of which we shall share, and in both of which 
he. shall have more and more chances for initiative in 
proportion as he develops power of self control, and 
of controlling others. 

In order to bring about such radical changes, two 
things must be done,— 

1. The teachers for our high schools must have a 
different kind of training. 

2. Some one, somewhere, must inaugurate the 
movement and show how it can be done. 

Where and how shall the teachers be trained? The 
matter has been in the hands of the colleges for many 
years, with the results which are before us. 

Mr. Martin, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, has suggested in his report, that 
a normal school be established for the training of 
high school teachers, and this may be necessary; but 
it seems to me that a better plan would be to have a 
few more normal schools permitted to extend their 
work to include the preparation of teachers for the 
high school. In either case, in order that his work 
be properly done, there should be a high school depart- 
ment in the training school, or the training school should 
be extended to include the high school. 

The normal school should then have the liberty of 
remodelling the high school curriculum from the stand- 
point of the present needs of the students! Think of 
it! It would need a brave man for such an under- 
taking. Even in venturing a few suggestions, I am, 
I suppose, taking my life in my hands. 

I am thinking of a small high school in a country 
village. The high school grounds consist of about 
twelve acres of beautiful rolling land with a small lake, 
a little grove of pines, and a wonderful sea view. The 
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possibilities of doing things are splendid. I can think 
at once of a dozen promising undertakings, each of 
which might serve as the center of interest for some 
time. 

Let me sketch very briefly three lines -of work which 
might be taken in such a high school. And these three 
are offered as typical occupations which might serve 
as centers of interest with which to tie together all 
of the school, the home and the community interests. 

The three lines of which I shall speak very briefly 
are— 

I. Boat building for the business department. 

Il. Dramatization for the history and literature 
departments. 

III. Gardening for the biological department. 

Let us imagine that the senior class have decided to 
try to build an eighteen foot sail boat. They must first 
look up plans. This involves the consultation of the 
best authorities in their own locality, the reading of 
book and magazine articles on the subject and the 
writing off for plans. It is easy to see that such work 
at once puts the pupils into touch, in a vital way, with 
people of sense in their own neighborhood, and also 
shows them the value of being able to reach out to 
the wider world for assistance. Before getting on 
very far with their plans the question is sure to arise 
as to the financing of the scheme. If the class is for- 
tunate enough to have the responsibility thrown on 
their shoulders, they will find this a very live question. 
How much money is required? How car this be raised 
by the class? Bank notes, interest and kindred sub- 
jects take on new aspects. 

Permission is obtained from the school committee. 
The note of the class is endorsed by the principal. 
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Money is obtained and deposited, and thus a bank 
account is opened. Natural conditions have been estab- 
lished. The class has formed itself into a social unit. 
A new spirit has come into the school. Business arith- 
metic now means something worth while. 

Next comes the selecting and securing of lumber 
and hardware. This involves visits to lumber yards, 
saw mills, hardware stores and similar places. Cata- 
logs are studied and prices compared. The reliability 
of firms, various methods of shipping goods, and simi- 
lar questions assume unexpected importance. And so 
in this business course the students are coming into 
closer touch with real business which is now growing 
up between the school atid the world outside the school. 

Now comes the real work of building the boat. 
Right here come some of the real tests which show of 
what kind of stuff each student is made. 

What is the standard? At first interest is at white 
heat, and every student demands the best. This boat 
must beat every other boat in the bay. The keel is. 
laid; the ribs are in place. Uncles, cousins and neigh- 
bors drop in to comment on the lines of the model. 
But little by little the work becomes irksome. The 
same kind of work must be done over and over again. 
A piece must even be taken out and replaced, when it 
seemed as though it might do. 

Some begin to suggest that they guess the boat will 
be good enough if they don’t spend so much time on 
it. The baseball season is opening and the ingenuity 
of the teacher is taxed to the utmost to keep up the 
interest of the pupils. If he is wise, he will watch the 
pupils and bend a little to their demands. He will go 
with them to the ball games, if they will put in some 
extra time with him on the boat. 
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At last the boat is finished, and the Jaunching is 
made an excuse for public exercises planned and exe- 
cuted mainly by the students with their friends as the 
audience. This is a brief sketch, but I may trust you 
to fill in the details. 

It is easy to see how many and varied are the de- 
mands in such work, for natural correlation with nearly 
all of the legitimate lines of school work. 

I. Building a boat by the senior class includes then: 
1. Getting plans, writing letters, consulting local 
authorities, reading up in books and papers on the 
subject. 2. Raising funds, banking business, paying 
interest, etc. 3. Selecting and securing lumber and 
hardware, cost of material, reliability of firms, methods 
of shipment, etc. 4. Building the boat. 

II. The class in history or literature might write 
a little drama, founded on the facts of local history. 
For instance, the students might arrange costumes and 
stage machinery and render the play for the enter- 
tainment of their fellow students. If it seemed de- 
sirable, they might put their little drama into book 
form, doing their own printing and binding. 

Last year while making my annual visit to the School 
of Ethical Culture in New York City, I had the privi- 
lege of witnessing a good piece of work along this 
line. Much of the work in history and literature of 
one class had, for several weeks, been in connection 
with the preparation of a drama. The students had 
selected Franklin as their central figure. By the study 
of the history and literature of colonial times they had 
gathered facts and ideals which they attempted to 
reproduce in the form of a drama. They not only 
wrote their own play, but they constructed the neces- 
sary stage furnishings and costumes. The opportuni- 
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ties for thoughtfulness, ingenuity and creative imagina- 
tion were many and they were well utilized. 

So much of this kind of work is being done that I 
need to scarcely more than mention it. 

III. One class might undertake some landscape 
gardening. In this connection excellent lessons in 
good, live botany would come in naturally. The stu- 
dents might also look up what is being done in other 
places, get help from town and state foresters, work 
up a sentiment in the village so strong that every man 
would be willing to help toward improving the high 
school grounds, become helpers to the village improve- 
ment society and inaugurate movements for the preser-- 
vation of forests and the planting of trees and shrubs 
along the public ways. If it seemed desirable, a study 
might be made of famous gardens of the world. 
Vegetable and flower gardens, and the cultivation of 
vines and small fruits might be carried as far as de- 
sirable for furnishing the school with supplies for its 
school lunches, or its festal occasions, or for sale; the 
proceeds to be used for any desirable school under- 
taking. 

These are not fanciful sketches, they represent work 
similar to what has really been done in schools with 
which I am acquainted. They may serve as illustrations 
of many activities which might well come into our high 
schools and furnish the physical concrete basis for that 
mental and spiritual development which we all so much 
desire. 

I can well believe that to many a high school master 
these hints and suggestions must seem wild, foolish, 
even revolutionary. And they may be so when viewed 
from the standpoint of the past, but when considered 
from the standpoint of the present needs of the student,. 
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they seem more rational and more in accord with the 


needs of the times. Let us keep in mind Lowell's 
words,— 


“ New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth.” 


The narrow, exclusive culture of the past must give 
way to a broader, more inclusive culture, possible not 
only to the connoisseur of letters, but to the itelligent, 
progressive farmer or artizan. The cultured man of 
to-day is the man who understands and is in harmony 
with his environment, both physical and social. He not 
only knows things but has formed the habit of doing 
things. His main thought is not, “Am I cultured?” 
but, “ Am I about my Father’s business? ” 

Such a transformation of our high school work is 
certainly coming.: It is demanded by the common 
sense of the people. Some believe that there should 
be a multiplication of kinds of high schools, and that 
the classical high schools should continue to cram their 
students with the classics, but that there should be 
trade schools of different types established for those 
who must soon go to work. These people would have 
us copy after the ways of the old world where class 
distinctions are the rule. . 

Now I believe in the multiplication of trade schools, 
particularly for our large cities; but interested as I am 
in the special schools of special types, I am much more 
interested in the ordinary public high school—the high 
school of the people—the high school where your chil- 
dren and my children are to get their ideas of good 
citizenship, and of culture. This is the high school 
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which needs to be transformed, if we are to continue 
that which has been best in our American life, and 
avoid the pitfalls of class distinctions. 

Let me repeat, the weakest place in our public schools 
is our high school. The normal school may well take 
as its next great work the transformation of these 
schools. This must be done in part by the training 
of high school teachers with right ideals, and in part 
by the making of a few typical high schools into train- 
ing or model -schools, and the transforming of these 
into schools which may become object lessons and may 
serve as patterns for superintendents and teachers. 

I have recently talked with two men who feel very 
keenly the need of the transformation of our secondary 
schools. One of them believes that such transformation 
must come about through the pedagogical departments 
of the colleges; that the standards of scholarship are 
not sufficiently high in the normal schools; that the 
members of normal school faculties are not themselves 
scholarly enough to enable them to give proper instruc- 
tion to students who are preparing to teach in high 
schools. 

The other man, who had taken degrees from three 
of our great colleges and taught in both high and gram- 
mar grades, stated that he believed that one who desires 
to reform the high schools must first have had some 
experience in the grammar schools, and he is now 
teaching in grammar schools for the sake of such 
experience. 

I believe that the second man is right. If such 
reforms as we have in mind are to come about, they 
must come through the persons who have been accus- 
tomed to consider the gradual development of the 
child up through the grades. 
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Let a few normal schools, whose faculties are of a 
sufficiently high grade, take hold of a high school, 
infuse the kindergarten spirit into it, applying the 
pedagogical principles of Pestalozzi and Froebel which 
they have so often applied in the lower grades. 

Let a few bright students who are graduates of col- 
leges, or who have had about three years of normal 
school work, spend a year in one of these training 
schools. Let them teach for a year or two in grammar 
or high schools, and then let them take one or two 
years of special study along the line which they desire 
to teach. 

Every high school teacher should, if possible, have 
both normal and college training; but if he is to have | 
part in the reformation which we have been considering, 
he must bring to the problem the spirit of modern 
education as represented by our best normal schools. 
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